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THovuGH of Lord Bacon it was said, by his friend Dr Harvey, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, “ He writes phi- 
losophy like a Lord Chancellor,” it must be admitted Sir 
William Hamilton writes it like a philosopher; for he both 
thinks and writes more like a pure intelligence than any man 
in the history of speculation. In the first place, his diction 
is the most concise, the most accurate, the most direct, the 
most compact, and the most vigorous, ever used by any writer 
on philosophy. Familiar with all_systems of philosophy ever 
proposed, and their criticisms, expository, supplementary, and 
adverse, and a master of the languages in which both the 
philosophies and the criticisms have been written, he has dis- 
covered how much of their error can be ascribed to the de- 
ficiencies of language, both as an instrument and as a vehicle 
of philosophical thought; and he has, accordingly, formed a 
language for himself, adequate to the exigencies of the highest 
thinking in the new career of philosophy which he has inau- 
gurated. And his learning, in every department of know- 
ledge, supplementary of philosophy or auxiliary to it, is so 
abundant, that there seems to be not even a random thought 
of any value, which has been dropped along any, even obscure, 
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_ path of mental activity, in any age or country, that his dili- 
gence has not recovered, his sagacity appreciated, and his 
judgment husbanded in the stores of his knowledge. And, in 
discussing any question of philosophy, his ample learning en- 
ables him to classify all the different theories which have, at 
successive periods, been invented to explain it; and generally, 
indeed we may say always, he discovers, by the light recipro- 
cally shed from the theories, ideas involved in them which 
their respective advocates had not discriminated, thereby giv- 
ing greater accuracy to the theories than they had before. 
By this mode of discussion, we have the history of doctrines 
concentrated into a focus of elucidation. And the uses of words, 
and the mutations in their meaning, in different languages, are 
articulately set forth; thereby enhancing the accuracy and 
certainty of our footsteps on the slippery paths of speculation. 
And his own genius for original research is such, that no sub- 
tilty of our intelligent nature however evasive, no relation 
however indirect or remote, no manifestation however ambi- 

uous or obscure, can escape or elude his critical diagnosis, 
Add to all this, his moral constitution, both by nature and by 
education, is harmonious with his intellectual, imparting to 
his faculties the energy of a well-directed will, and the wisdom 
of a pure love of truth. Therefore it is, that, in the writings - 
of Sir William Hamilton, there is nothing of that vacillation 
in doctrine which results from unbalanced faculties. He has 
built upon the same foundation from the beginning. Another 
notable characteristic is his extraordinary individuality. He 
seems in no degree under the influence of what is called the 
doctrine of the historical development of human intelligence. 
He confronts the whole history of doctrines, and with a cold, 
critical eye surveys them as the products of individual minds, 
and not as the evolutions of a total humanity. Of Eclecticism 
there is in his creed not the smallest taint. Truth seems to 
him the same everywhere, unmodified by times. Such is the 
marvellous man of whose philosophy we propose to give some 
account. 

The history of philosophy seems, to the superficial observer, 
but the recurrence of successive cycles of the same problems, 
the same discussions, and the same opinions. He sees, in 
modern philosophy, only the repetition of the dreams of the 
_ earliest Greek speculators. Philosophy is to him but labour 
upon an insoluble problem. To the competent critic, how- 
ever, it presents a far different view. He sees, in each cycle, 
new aspects of the problems, new relations in the discussions, 
and new modes in the opinions,—all indicating an advance- 
ment, however unequal and halting at times, towards the 
truth. Here, then, is at once evinced the supreme importance 
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of an enlightened philosophical criticism. It is the 

tive and precursor of farther progress. The different doctrines 
which, in successive ages, haye been elicited, are so many ex- 
periments, furnishing, to the enlightened critic, indications 
more or less obvious of the true solutions of the problems of 
philosophy. 

Sir William Hamilton is the prince of critics in philosophy. 
In him philosophical criticism has com d its widest scope, 
and reached its highest attainments. He is the critic of all 
ages, equally at home in all. He has sifted all of ancient, all 
of medizeval, and all of modern thought, with the most delicate 
sieve ever used by any critic; and while he has winnowed 
away the chaff, he has lost not a grain of truth. The barriers of 
different languages have not excluded him from a single field : 
he unlocked the gates of one as easily as another, and entered 
where he listed. With principles of criticism asbroad as nature; 
with learning as extensive as the whole of what has been 
written on philosophy; with a knowledge of words, and of the 
things which they denote or are intended to denote, mar- 
vellously accurate and co-extensive with the whole literature 
of speculation; with a logic both in its pure theory and modi- 
fied applications adequate to every need of intelligence, whether 
in detecting the fallacies or expounding the truths of doctrine ; 
and with a genius exactly suited to use with the greatest 
effect these manifold accomplishments,—he stands pre-eminent 
amongst the critics of philosophy. As we have seen how he 
unravels the net-work of entangled discussions, discriminating 
the confusions by purifying the doctrines through a more ade- 
quate conception and expression of them, often correcting the 
text of the Greek writer, which for centuries had baffled the 
grammarians, by the light of the doctrine of the author, and 
in the sequel making the truth educed the starting-point for 
new development of doctrine, we have admired the matchless 
abilities of the critic, until we should have been exhausted in 
being dragged along the labyrinths of his mighty ratiocination, 
had. we not been refreshed at every turn by the new light of 
truth disclosed by the master who was conducting the mar- 
vellous: enterprise of thought. Bentley did not do more to 
enlarge the scope and enrich the learning of British lite: 
criticism, when, by his dissertations on the Epistles of Pha- 
laris, he raised it from the platitudes of the grammarian and 
rhetorician to the compass, the life, the interest, and the di 
nity, of philological and historical disquisition, than Sir Wi 
liam Hamilton has done to give profundity, subtilty, compre- 
hensiveness, and erudition, to British philosophical criticism, 
by his contributions to the Edinburgh Review. These articles 
mark an era, not only in British but in European criticism, in 
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every department of philosophy—metaphysics, psychology, and 
logic. They were translated into the languages of the conti- 
nent, and their stupendous learning, matchless subtilty, and 
ruthless ratidcination, received everywhere unbounded admi- 
ration. The very first article, the one on the doctrine of the 
infinito-absolute of Cousin, utterly subverted the fundamentals 
of the proud speculations of Germany, and fully exposed the 
absurdity of the attempt of Cousin to conciliate them with the 
humble Scottish philosophy of common sense. The conti- 
nental philosophers saw that a critic had arisen, who, by the 
might and the majesty of his intellect, and the vastness of his 
erudition, gave dignity to the humble doctrine which he ad- 
vocated, and they had all along despised. They began to feel, 


“ A chiel’s amang us takin notes, 
And faith he’ll prent it.” 


But Sir William Hamilton the critic is only the precursor 
of Sir William Hamilton the philosopher. His criticism is 
but the preparative of his philosophy. They, however, move 
on together. The state of the philosophy of the world made 
this necessary. The calling of Socrates was not more deter- 
mined by the condition of thought in his time, than the labours 
of Sir William Hamilton are by the philosophical needs of this 
age. His erudition and critical skill are as much needed as 
his matchless genius for original speculation. Either without 
the other would have been comparatively barren of results. 
And his preference, like Aristotle, for logic rather than the 
other branches of philosophy, is the very affection that is de- 
siderated in the great thinker of this age. It seems to be 
supposed by some, who even pretend to have studied the phi- 
losophy of Sir William Hamilton, that he has merely rehabi- 
litated the doctrines of Reid and Stewart. It might with 
much more show of truth be said that Newton only repro- 
duced the discoveries of Copernicus and Kepler; for the phi- 
losophy of Sir William Hamilton is a greater stride beyond 
that of his Scottish predecessors than the discoveries and de- 
ductions of Newton are beyond those of Copernicus and Kep- 
ler. Let us then, as far as his published writings and our 
limits will permit, show what Sir William has done directly 
to advance philosophy. 

With Bacon began a movement in modern philosophy which 
parallels that begun by Aristotle in ancient.* Aristotle 


* When we say that Bacon and Aristotle began these respective movements, we 
do not mean literally that the movements originated with them, but only that ,ike 
Luther’s in the Reformation, their labours were so signal and paramount in these 
movements as to be associated pre-eminently with them. No great change ever 
originates with the person who becomes the most conspicuous in it, in the great 
spectacle of history. It always hus antecedents, produced by the agency of inferior 
persons. We therefore beg that everywhere, in this article, the principle of this 
note may qualify our general remarks, even in regard to the claims of ey rare 
which we prefer for Sir William Hamilton, unless our remarks preclude quali i 
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inaugurated the deductive process; Bacon inaugurated the 
inductive. These are the distinctive features of those systems 
of philosophy which they advocated ; and they are in accordance 
with the spirit of philosophising in the respective eras to which 
they belonged. Ancient philosophy was more a deduction 
from principles; modern philosophy is more an inquiry into 
principles themselves. Aristotle and Bacon both make logic 
the paramount branch of philosophy, and the forms of the 
understanding the limits of the knowable. Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy is a preparative and an initial towards 
the conciliation of the systems of Aristotle and Bacon. Logie, 
with him, as with them, is the paramount branch of philosophy ; 
and his labours all tend to reconcile induction with deduction, 
and unify in one method these two great processes of thought. 
His philosophy is, in fact, aclimacteric reclamation, vindication, 
and development of the one perennial philosophy of common 
sense, which, like theone truefaith, is preserved amidst all schis- 
matic aberrations, and vindicated as the only true philosophy. 

It is in the essential unity of human reason returning again 
and again, from temporary aberrations in different ages, into 
the same discernments and convictions, that we have the means 
of verifying the true catholic philosophy. Though there may 
be nothing in the mutual relations of men at any given time, 
nor in the mutual relations of successive generations, that 
necessarily determines an uninterrupted advance towards truth, 
yet, notwithstanding the occasional wide-spread and long-pro- 
tracted prevalence of error, the reason of man has hitherto 
vindicated itself in the long run, and proved that, though the 
newest phase of thought may not, at all times, be the truest, 
yet the truest will prevail at last, and come out at the goal of 
human destiny, triumphant over all errors. This is the drift 
of the history of human opinion as interpreted by enlightened 
criticism. Sometimes scepticism, recognising no criterion of 
truth ; sometimes idealism, knowing nothing but images in 
ceaseless change; sometimes pantheism, dissolving all individu- 
ality, both material and spiritual, in the tides of universal 
being; sometimes materialism, believing nothing beyond mate- 
rial nature, and that man is only a more perfect species of 
mammalia, and human affairs but the highest branch of natural 
history ; and other forms of error, each with its peculiar mo- 
menta and criteria of knowledge, have in reiterated succession, 
in different ages of the world, prevailed as systems of philoso- 
phy; yet the reason of man has, nevertheless, under the 
guidance of some master mind, returned to the one perennial 
philosophy of common sense, and reposed in the natural 
conviction of mankind, that an external world exists as the 
senses testify, and that there is in man an element which lifts 
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him above the kingdom of nature, and allies him in responsible, 
personal individuality with a divine, eternal, and personal God. 

The great office of the critic of philosophy, at this day, is to 
trace the footsteps of this perennial philosophy through the 
history of human opinion in all its manifold mutations, perver- 
sions, and aberrations ; and to note its features, observe the 
paths it walks in, and its method and criteria of truth. This 
Sir William Hamilton has done. He has shown that the 
doctrine of common sense, as the basis of all —s has 
prevailed for more than two thousand years. e has adduced 
one hundred and six witnesses, Greek, Roman, Arabian, Italian, 
Spanish, French, British, German, and Belgian, to its truth. 
Amongst the many Greek witnesses, Aristotle isfound; amongst 
the Roman, Cicero; amongst the Italians, Aquinas; amongst the 
- French, all the great philosophers from Des Cartes to Cousin, 
both inclusive ; amongst the Germans, Leibnitz, Kant, Jacobi, 
and even Fichte, with a host of others: thus showing, that 
what is sometimes thought, even by those from whom we might 
expect better things, to be the superficial foundation of British 
philosophy, is in truth the only foundation on which the reason 
of man can repose. Philosophers, amidst all their efforts to 
break away from the common beliefs of mankind, have at last 
been compelled to come back to them as the only ultimate 
criterion of truth. ‘“ Fichte,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “is a 
more remarkable, because a more reluctant, confessor to the 
paramount authority of belief than even Kant. Departing 
from the principle common to him and philosophers in general, 
that the mind cannot transcend itself, Fichte developed, with 
the most admirable rigour of demonstration, a scheme of 
idealism, the purest, simplest, and most consistent, which the 
history of philosophy exhibits. And so confident was Fichte 
in the necessity of his proofs, that on one occasion he was 
provoked to imprecate eternal damnation on his head should 
he ever swerve from any, even the least of the doctrines 
which he had so victoriously established. But even Fichte 
in the end confesses that natural belief is paramount to eve 
logical proof, and that his own idealism he could not believe. 

With the great fact before us, so triumphantly reclaimed 
and vindicated by Sir William Hamilton, that philosophers 
have never been able to find any other criterion of truth than 
the common sense of mankind, we will now proceed to show 
what is its doctrine. 

The philosophy of common sense is the doctrine, in its 
development and applications, that our primary beliefs are the 
ultimate criterion of truth. It postulates, that consequents 
cannot, by an infinite regress, be evolved out of antecedents ; 
but that demonstration must ultimately rest upon propositions 
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which, in the view of certain primary beliefs-of the mind, neces- 
sitate their own admission. These primary beliefs, as primary, 
must of course be inexplicable, being the highest light in the 
temple of mind, and borrowing no radiance from any higher 
cognition by which their own light can be illuminated. Be- 
hind these primary beliefs the mind cannot see—alll is negation ; 
because, while these primary beliefs are the first energy of the 
mind, they are also its limitation. The primary facts of 
intelligence would not be original, were they revealed to us 
under any other form than that of necessary belief. 

As elements of our mental constitution, as essential conditions 
of intelligence itself, these primary beliefs must, at least in the 
first. instance, be accepted as true. Else we assume that the 
very root of our intelligence is a lie. All must admit some 
original bases of knowledge in the mind itself, and must assume 
that they are true. 

The argument from common sense is therefore simply to 
show, that to deny a given proposition would involve a denial 
of a primary belief, an original datum of consciousness ; and 
as the primary belief or original datum of consciousness must 
be received as veracious, the proposition necessitated by it 
must be received as true also. 

It is manifest, that in arguing on the basis of our primary 
beliefs, they cannot be shown to be mendacious, unless it be 
demonstrated that they contradict each other, either imme- 
diately in themselves or mediately in their consequences. 
Because, there being no higher criterion by which to test their 
veracity, it can only be tested by agreement or contradiction 
between themselves. 

We will now apply this doctrine, and in discussing the 
application we will explicate the doctrine more fully. In the 
act of sensible perception we are, equally, and at the same 
time, and in the same indivisible.act of consciousness, cognizant 
of ourself as a perceiving subject, and of an external reality as 
the cbject perceived, which are apprehended as a synthesis 
inseparable in the cognition, but contrasted to each other in 


the concept as two distinct existences. All this is incontestably 
the deliverance of consciousness in the act of sensible perce 

tion. This all philosophers, without exception, admit asa fact. 
But then, all, until Reid, deny the truth of the deliverance. 
They maintain that we _ perceive representations within 


sentations for the external realities, And Reid did not ‘full 

extricate himself from the trammels of this opinion. For while 
he repudiated the notion, that we perceive representations 
distinct from the mind though within the mind, he fell imto 
the error that we are only conscious of certain changes :in 


ourselves, and, by a perpetual illusion, we mistake these — 
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ourselves which suggest the external reality. But Sir William 
Hamilton has, by the most masterly subtilty of analysis, 
incontestably shown that we are directly conscious of the 
external objects themselves, according to the belief universal 
in the common sense of mankind. 

It is manifest that the whole question resolves itself into 
one of the veracity of consciousness. All admit that con- 
sciousness does testify to the fact that we perceive the external 
reality. To doubt this is to doubt the actuality of the fact of 
consciousness, and consequently to doubt the doubt itself, 
which is a contradiction, and subverts itself. The data then 
of consciousness, simply as facts, or actual manifestations and 
deliverances, cannot be denied without involving a contradic- 
tion; and therefore the principle of contradiction, which we 
have shown is the only one to be applied to the solution of the 
question, recoils upon the sceptic himself, and makes doubt 
impossible. But then, the facts or deliverances of conscious- 
ness, considered as testimonies to the truth of facts beyond their 
own phenomenal reality, are not altogether to be excluded from 
the domain of legitimate philosophical discussion. For this 
proposition by no means, like the other, involves a self-contra- 
diction, and thereby repels even the possibility of doubt. 
Therefore philosophers, while they admit the fact of the testi- 
mony of consciousness, deny its truth. The dispute is not as 
to what is said, but as to the truth of what is said. 

As, then, it has been admitted that the fact is an affirma- 
tion of our intelligent nature, its mendacity cannot be consist- 
ently assumed ; for, upon the principle of falsus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus, it would impeach the fact itself as an affirmation of 
nature, which we have shown involves a contradiction, and is 
therefore impossible. It is clear, then, that the burden of 
= in impeaching the absolute veracity of consciousness, 
ies upon those denying it. And as we have shown that the 
attempt to prove its mendacity has in all ages failed, and that 
all the most schismatic and sceptical have at last found repose 
for the struggling intellect only in the testimony of our pri- 
mary beliefs, we are compelled by analysis and by history to 
acknowledge the doctrine of common sense the one catholic 
and perennial philosophy. 

Here the question obtrudes itself into our view, What is the 
logical significance of our primary beliefs? and it is a question 

.of paramount importance. Perhaps, in the answer to this 
question, we may differ from Sir William Hamilton; and 
therefore it is that we wish to signalise it. 

It is implied in the doctrine of primary beliefs, that at the 
root of every primordial act of the mind there is a principle 
or law guaranteeing the procedure. For example, the initial 
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act from which induction starts is guaranteed by such a 
principle or law of intelligence—the principle of philosophical 
presumption. Now, in order to distinguish these principles or 
laws from the universal truths which are generalised from in- 
dividual truths of fact, they are called universal truths of 
intelligence. Now, we prefer to call these principles laws of 
intelligence, as more expressive of their real character, rather 
than truths of intelligence; because, in the operations of the 
mind, they are regulative, and not cogitable, being in fact the 
poles on which thought turns. They are, in our thinking, 
silent in laws, rather than articulate in propositions. 

We think that this is a discrimination that ought not to be 
slighted; and we venture to find fault that Sir William 
Hamilton uses the expressions, “fundamental facts,” “beliefs,” 
‘primary propositions,” “ cognitions at first hand,” as denot- 
ing the same primary data of consciousness only from different 
points of view. We are not convinced of the propriety of his 
opinion implied in such various designations; and are con- 
strained to believe, that the confusing the distinction which we 
have endeavoured to indicate, is the initial, the root of that 
cardinal heresy in philosophy which makes all cognition en- 
centric—makes thought start out from a general notion native 
to the mind. We repudiate the doctrine that there ever is a 
belief or a cognition of the mind without its corresponding’ 
object. The deliverance of the primary and most incompre- 
hensible belief is, That its objectis. Thought never evades the 
fundamental antithesis of subject and object, which is the 
primary law of consciousness itself. In no instance is a notion, 
not even that of cause, time, or space, native to the mind, 
acquired from no adequate object, but purely subjective and 
regulative, imposing upon objective thought an illusive inter- 
polation of itself. 

We therefore repeat, that our primary beliefs are not within 
consciousness as comprehended thought, but in consciousness 
as bases of thought. We cannot therefore assent, that, in 
different points of view, they may or may not be regarded as 
cognitions or propositions. We think they have not the equi- 
vocal character which the ambiguous and various designations 
applied to them by Sir William Hamilton seem to us to indi- 
cate. They are but modes of one unifying consciousness, not 
rising, in degree of intellection, to cognitions. 

But to call them “primary propositions” is what we chiefly 
object to. There are primary propositions, undoubtedly, 
which in the view of our primary beliefs necessitate their own 
admission; but then they are not to be confounded with the 
primary beliefs themselves. They are made up of a plurality 
of ‘primary beliefs unified in a common conviction in con- 
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sciousness, and articulated in language. The point of our 
objection is, to every form and semblance of the doctrine, that 
all knowing is through previous knowledge (which will be con- 
sidered in the sequel), instead of merely through the power of 
knowing. 

But to return from this digression: And while Sir William 
Hamilton thus points out the bases and the elements of truth, 
he exhibits the canons by which philosophical research is to 
be conducted. As Bacon, in the first book of the Novum Or- 

anum, exposed the sources of error in physical inquiry, and 
faid down precautionary rules for conducting future investiga- 
tion, so Sir William Hamilton has enounced maxims for 
conducting the loftier and far more difficult research into our 
intellectual nature. And his philosophy is, in this particular, 
the consummation of that of Bacon. It explores the depths 
of consciousness, and educes those primary beliefs and funda- 
mental laws of intelligence which Bacon merely assumed in his 
philosophy. Sir William Hamilton has lighted his torch at 
the lamps of both induction and deduction, and it burns with 
their combined light; and therefore it is that he has been 
able to penetrate depths in the abysses of thought which to 
Bacon and Aristotle were unfathomable darkness. How much 
in the spirit of Bacon is the following admonition: “No philo- 
sopher has ever formally denied the truth or disclaimed the 
authority of consciousness; but few or none have been content 
implicitly to accept and consistently to follow out its dictates. 
Instead of humbly resorting to consciousness to draw from 
thence his doctrines and their proof, each dogmatic speculator 
looked only into consciousness there to discover his preadopted 
opinions. In philosophy men have abused the code of natural, 
as in theology the code of positive revelation; and the 
epigraph of a great Protestant divine on the book of Scrip- 


ture is certainly not less applicable to the book of con- 
sciousness :— 


“Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogma‘a quisque;) 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sus.” 
And Hamilton, like Bacon, is not at all dismayed by the past 
failures in philosophy; but with the proud hopes of a great 
mind, conscious of the power of truth, he anticipates mighty 
triumphs in future for that philosophy which he has shown to 
_ have prevailed for more than two thousand years. “And yet,” 
says he, “although the past history of philosophy has, in a 
great measure, been only a history of variation and error, yet 
the cause of the variation being known, we obtain a valid 
ground of hope for the destiny of philosophy in future. Be- 
cause, since philosophy has hitherto been inconsistent with 
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itself only in being inconsistent with the dictates of our na- 
tural beliefs— 
“For Truth is catholic and Nature one'— 


it follows, that philosophy has simply to return to natural 
consciousness, to return to unity and truth. 

“In doing this. we have only to attend to three maxims or 
precautions :— 

“1, That we admit nothing, not either an original datum of 
consciousness, or the legitimate consequence of such datum; 

‘*2. That we embrace all the original data of consciousness, 
and all their legitimate consequences ; and,— 

“3. That we exhibit each of these in its individual integrity, 
neither distorted nor mutilated, and in its relative place, 
whether of pre-eminence or subordination.”—(Reid, p. 747.) 

But Sir William does not stop his directions for investigation 
with these maxims. He gives marks by which we can dis- 
tinguish our original from our derivative convictions—by which 
we can determine what is, and what is not, a primary datum 
of consciousness. These marks or characters are four :— 
lst. Their incomprehensibility; 2d. Their simplicity ; 3d. Their 
necessity and absolute universality ; 4th. Their comparative evi- 
dence and certainty. These characters are explicated by him, 
and rendered entirely capable of application to the purpose of 
analysing thought into its elements. 

But, besides these positive directions for ascertaining truth, 
Sir William Hamilton exposes the very roots of the false 
systems of philosophy which have prevailed in different times. 
As he shows, by the most searching analysis, that the philoso- 
phy of common sense has its root in the recognition of the 
absolute veracity of consciousness in sensible perception, so 
he shows that all philosophical aberrations, or false systems of 
philosophy, have their respective roots either in a full or partial 
denial of its veracity. And he does not deal merely in 
generalities, but he articulately sets forth five great variations 
from truth and nature, which have prevailed as systems of 
philosophy, and shows the exact degree of rejection of ‘the 
veracity of conseiousness which constitutes the root of each. 
Weare thereby enabled to see the roots of these great heresies 
laid bare, and can extirpate them by the argument from 
common sense. 

Such are the rules which Sir William Hamilton lays down 
for conducting inquiry in the province of mind. They are 
a development of the method of Bacon in its application ‘to 
psychology, the highest branch of phenomenal philosophy. 

We now approach a new development of the philosophy ‘of 
common sense, called the philosophy of the conditioned. It 
constitutes the distinguishing feature of the philosophical 
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system of Sir William Hamilton, and was developed by him 
to satisfy the needs of intelligence in combating the proud and 
vain-glorious philosophy of Germany. It is a remarkable 
monument of the largeness, the profundity, and the penetrating 
acuteness, of his intellect. 

The philosophy of common sense assumes that consciousness 
is the supreme faculty,—in fact, that it is the complement of 
all the faculties,—that what are called faculties are but acts of 
consciousness running into each other, and are not separated 
by those lines of demarcation which are imposed upon them by 
language for the needs of thinking about our intelligent nature. 
The supremacy of consciousness was the doctrine of Aristotle, 
of Des Cartes, and of Locke» Reid and Stewart reduced 
consciousness in their system to a special faculty only co- 
ordinate with the others. This heresy Sir William Hamilton, 
amongst his innumerable rectifications and developments of 
Reid’s philosophy, has exposed, and by a singular felicity of 
analysis and explication, has restored consciousness to its 
rightful sovereignty over the empire of intelligence. 

Having postulated that consciousness is the highest and 
fundamental faculty of the human mind, it becomes necessary, 
in order to determine the nature of human knowledge, to 
determine the nature of consciousness. 

Now, consciousness is only possible under the antithesis of 
the thinking mental self, and an object thought about, in 
correlation and limiting each other. It is therefore manifest, 
that knowledge, in its most fundamental and thoroughgoing 
analysis, is discriminated into two elements in contrast of each 
other. These elements are appropriately designated the 
subject and the object, the first applying to the conscious mind 
knowing, and the last to that which is known. And all that 
pertains to the first is called subjective, and all that pertains to 
the last is called objective. 

Philosophy is the science of knowledge. Therefore, philoso- 
phy must especially regard the grand fundamental discrimina- 
tion of the two primary elements of the subjective and objective, 
in any theory of knowledge it may propound. 

Now, the first and fundamental problem which presents 
itself in the science of knowledge is, What can we know? 
Upon the principles of the philosophy of common sense, the 
solution of the problem is found by showing what are the 

- conditions of our knowledge. These conditions, according to 
the thoroughgoing fundamental analysis of our knowledge just 
evinced, arise out of the nature of both of the two elements of 
our knowledge, the subjective and the objective. 

Aristotle, who did so much towards analysing human thought 
into its elements, strove also to classify all objects real under 
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their ultimate identifications or categories in relation to 
thought. In modern times, Kant endeavoured to analyse 
intelligence into its ultimate elements in relation to its objects, 
and to show in these elements the basis of all thinking, and the 
guarantee of all certainty. Aristotle's categories, though 
extremely incomplete, and indeed we may say bungling, as 
they confound derivative with simple notions, did something 
for correct thinking, in pointing out with more exactness the 
relations of objects real to thought. But Kant, making a 
false division of intelligence itself, into reason and under- 
standing, blundered at the.threshold, and while he analysed 
reason into its supposed peculiar elements, to which he gave 
the Platonic name of ideas, he analysed understanding into 
its supposed peculiar elements, and gave them the Aristotelic 
name of categories. Kant’s analysis of our intelligence into 
its pure forms made the human mind a fabric of mere delusion. 
The ideas of reason he proposed as purely subjective and 
regulative, and yet delusively positing themselves objectively 
in thought. And so too, in like manner, are his categories of 
understanding expounded as deceptive. His philosophy is thus 
rendered, at bottom, a system of absolute scepticism. 

It is seen, from this account of them, that Aristotle’s 
categories or predicaments, are exclusively objective, of things 
understood ; and that those of Kant are exclusively subjective, — 
of the mind understanding. Each is therefore one-sided. 

Sir William Hamilton, discriminating more accurately than 
his predecessors the dual nature of thought, has distinguished 
its two fundamental elements, the subjective and the objective, 
by a thoroughgoing analysis, and at the same time has observed 
that these elements are ever held together in a synthesis 
which constitutes thought in its totality. He has therefore 
endeavoured to accomplish in one analysis of thought what 
Aristotle and Kant failed to do by their several but. partial 
analyses. As thought is constituted of both a subjective 
and an objective element, the conditions of the thinkable or of 
thinking must be the conditions of both knowledge and 
existence—of the possibility of knowing, both from the nature 
of thought and from the nature of existence; and must 
therefore embrace intelligence in relation to its objects, and 
objects in relation to intelligence, and thus supersede the one- 
sided predicaments of Aristotle and Kant. 

The first step towards discriminating the fundamental 
conditions of thought, is to reduce thought itself to its ultimate 
simplicity. This Sir William Hamilton has done, by showing 
that it must be either positive or negative when viewed 
subjectively, and either conditioned or unconditioned when 
viewed objectively. And he has discriminated, and signalised 
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the peculiar nature of negative thought, by showing that it is 
conversant about the unconditioned, while positive thought is 
conversant about the conditioned. This is a salient point in 
Sir William’s philosophy. He shows that the Kantean ideas 
of pure reason, are nothing but negations or impotences of the 
mind, and are swallowed up in the unconditioned ; and that 
the Kantean categories of the understanding are but subordi- 
nate forms of the conditioned. And while he thus reduces the 
predicaments of Kant to ultimate elements, he annihilates 
his division of our intelligence into reason and understanding. 
He shows that what Kant calls the reason is in fact an 
impotence, and what he calls the understanding is the whole 
intellect. 

It had been shown by Aristotle that negation involves 
affirmation—that non-existence ean only be predicated by 
referring to existence. This discrimination has become a 
fruitful principle in the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. 
He therefore begins the announcement of the conditions of the 
thinkable by showing the nature of negative thought. He 
shows that negative thought is realised only under the con- 
dition of relativity and positive thinking. For example: We 
try to think, to predicate existence, and find ourselves unable. 
We then predicate incogitability. This incogitability is what 
is meant by negation or negative thought. 

If, then, negative thinking be the opposite of positive think- 
ing, it must be the violation of one or more of the conditions 
of positive thinking. The conditions of positive thinking are 
two: Ist. The condition of non-contradiction ; 2d. The condi- 
tion of relativity. To think at all (that is positively, for posi- 
tive thinking is properly the only thinking), our thinking must 
not involve a contradiction, and it must involve relativity. If 
it involve contradiction, the impossible both in thought and in 
reality results. If the condition of relativity be not purified, 
the impossible in thought only results. 

Now, the condition of non-contradiction is brought to bear in 
thinking under three phases constituting three laws :—1st. 
The law of identity; 2d. The law of contradiction; 3d. The 
law of excluded middle. The science of these. laws is logic. 
Thus is shown the ultimate condition of the thinkable, on™ 
which depends the science of explicative or analytical reason- 
ing. This we shall show fully in the sequel, when we come to 
.treat of what Sir William Hamiltoa has done for logic. 

The condition of non-contradiction is in no danger of being 
violated in thinking; therefore its explication is only of theo- 
retical importance. 

The condition of relativity is the important one in thought. 
This condition, in so far as it is necessary, is brought to bear 
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under two principal relations, one of which arises: from the 
subjective element of thought,--the miad thinking (ealled the 
relation of knowledge),—the other arises from: the objective 
element of thought, the thing thought about, Tcalled:the rela- 
tion of existence.) 

The relation of knowledge arises fromthe reciprocal relation 
of the subjeet and the object of thought. hatever comes. 
into conseiousness-is thought, by us, as belonging to the mental 
self exclusively, or as belonging to the not-self exclusively, or 
as belonging partly to both. 

The relation of existence arising from the object of thought 
is two-fold; this relation being sometimes intrinsic, and: some- 
times extrinsic, according as it. is determined by the qualita- 
tive or quantitative character of existence. Existence conceived 
as substanee and quality, presents the intrinsic relation, called 
qualitative; substance and quality are only thought as mutual 
relatives inseparable in conception. We cannot think either 
separate from the other. 

All that has thus far been said applies to both mind and 
matter. 

The extrinsie relation of ewistence is three-fold; and as con- 
stituted by three species of quantity, it may. be called guantita- 
tive. It is realised in or by the three quantities, time, space, 
and degree, called respectively, protensive, extensive, and. 
intensive quantity. The notions of time and space are the 
necessary conditions of all positive thought, Positive thought 
cannot be realised except in time and space.. Degree is not,, 
like time and space, an absolute condition of thought, Exist- 
ence is. not necessarily thought under degree. It applies only 
to quality, and not to quantity; and only to quality in a re- 
strieted sense, which Sir William Hamilton has explicated in 
his doctrine of the qualities of bodies, dividing them into 
primary, secundo-primary, and secondary. 

Of these conditions and their relations in their proper sub- 
ordinations and eo-ordinations, Sir William has presented a 
table, which he calls the Alphabet of Thought, 

Out of the condition of relativity springs the science. of 
metaphysics, just as we have indicated that, logic springs out 
of the condition of non-contradiction. Thus the respective 
roots of- the two great cognate branches of philosophy are 
traced to their psychological bases in the alphabet of thought. 

We will now exhibit the metaphysical doctrine which Sir 
William Hamilton educes from the analysis of thought. which 
we have endeavoured to present. And here he elevates. the 
philosophy of common sense into the philosophy of, the. condi- 
tioned, borrowing this appellation from the different. point of 
view from which philosophy is considered. The former appel- 
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lation is derived from a psychological point of view, the latter 
from a metaphysical—the former from a subjective, the latter 
from an objective. 

It is sufficiently apparent that the condition of relativity 
limits our knowledge. This is the fundamental fact which it 
is proposed to establish. It is proposed to show that of the 
absolute we have no knowledge, but only of the relative. This 
is the whole scope of the philosophy of the conditioned. 

With a view of showing the argument from the philosophy 
of the conditioned, let us turn for a moment to the philosophy 
of the absolute, the unconditioned, which is the reverse doc- 
trine, and of the refutation of which the conditions of the 
thinkable are adduced as a basis. 

From the dawn of philosophy in the school of Elea, the abso- 
lute, the infinite, the unconditioned, has been the highest 
principle of speculation. The great master amongst ancient 
philosophers, Aristotle, in accordance with the general drift 
of his philosophy, denied that the infinite was even an object 
of thought, much less of knowledge. And that profound and 
subtile, but perverse and paradoxical genius, Kant, who, to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century, made the first 
serious attempt ever made to investigate the nature and origin 
of the notion of the infinite, maintained that the notion is 
merely regulative of our thoughts; and declared the infinite 
to be utterly beyond the sphere of our knowledge. But out 
of the philosophy of Kant, from a hidden germ, grew a more 
extravagant theory of the absolute than any which had before 
perplexed and astounded the practical reason of man. It was 
maintained by Fichte and Schelling—who fell back on the 
ancient notion, that experience, because conversant only about 
the phenomenal and transitory, is unworthy of the name of 
philosophy, as incapable of being a valid basis of certainty and 
knowledge—that man has a faculty of intellectual intuition, 
which rises above the sphere of consciousness, as well as of 
sense, and enthroning the reason of man on the seat of Omni- 
science, with which it in fact becomes identified, surveys exist- 
ence in its all-comprehensive unity and its all-pervading 
relations, and unveils to us the nature of God, and by an 
ontological evolution, explains the derivation of all things, 
from the greatest to the very least. 

This philosophy captivated the brilliant and sympathetic 
‘ genius of M. Cousin, of France, who strove to conciliate and 
harmonise it with the Scottish philosophy of experience as pro- 
mulyated by Reid, with which M. Cousin had been imbued. 
He denied the intellectual intuition of the German philosophers, 
and claimed that the infinite was given as a datum in con- 
sciousness along with its correlative the finite; that these two 
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notions, being necessarily thought as mutual relatives, must, 
therefore, be both equally objectively true; these two notions, 
and their relations to each other, are at once the elements 
and the laws of the reason of both man and God; and that all 
this is realised in and through consciousness. This theory 
M. Cousin proclaimed as a powerful eclecticism, which concili- 
ated not only what had been before considered counter and 
hostile in the reflections of individual philosophers, but also 
in the different systems of philosophy preserved in the histo 
of the science. Thus the history of philosophy, with its vari- 
ous systems, was shown to be but the growth of one regularly 
developed philosophy, gradually culminating towards that one 
consummate knowledge, completed in the all-comprehending 
eclecticism inaugurated, in the central nation of Europe, by 
M. Cousin in a splendour of discourse worthy of the grand 
doctrine which makes the proud rationalism of German 
acknowledge its doctrinal affiliation with the humble Scottis 
philosophy of observation. When this doctrine reached Scot- 
land, Sir William Hamilton at once entered the great Olympic 
of philosophical discussion, and stood forth as the champion 
of the humble doctrine of common sense, against the host of 
continental thinkers. 

And now, for the first time in the history of philosophy, the 
doctrine of the absolute, the infinite, the unconditioned, was 
made definite. It was shown by Sir William Hamilton that 
so far from the absolute and the infinite meaning the same 
thing or notion, they were contradictory opposites,—the abso- 
lute meaning the unconditional affirmation of limitation, while 
the infinite means the unconditional negation of limitation— 
the one thus an affirmative, the other a negative. And he 
further showed that both were but species of the uncondi- 
tioned. The question being thus purified from the inaccuracy 
of language and the confusion of thought, and it being shown 
that the unconditioned must present itself to the human mind 
in a plural form, it was seen that the inquiry resolves itself 
into the problem, Whether the unconditioned, as either the ab- 
solute or the infinite, can be realised to the mind of man? Sir 
William Hamilton shows that it cannot. He demonstrates 
that in order to think either alternative, we must think away 
from those conditions of thought under which thought can 
alone be realised; and that, therefore, any attempt to think 
either the absolute or the infinite must end in a merenegation « 
of thought. These notions-are thus shown to be the seta , 
of two counter imbecilities of the mind—the inability, to r 
the unconditionally limited, and the unconditionally unlimited. 
The doctrine of M. Cousin is shown to be assumptious, incon- 
sequent, and self-contradictory. His infinite is shown to be 
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at best only an indefinite, and therefore a relative. And it 
‘ is shown, by a comprehensive application of the Aristotelic 
doctrine, that the knowledge of opposites is one, that so far 
from the fact of the notions of the infinite and finite mutu- 
ally suggesting each other, furnishing evidence of the objective 
reality of both, it should create a suspicion of the reverse. 
The truth is, the searching analysis to which the doctrine of 
M. Cousin is subjected clearly evinces that he did not at all 
apprehend the state of the question discussed, and in fact was 
confusing himself in a vicious circle of words. 

And the intellectual intuition of Fichte and Schelling is 
shown to be a mere chimera, and his absolute a mere 
nothing. As Schelling could never connect his absolute with 
the finite in any doctrinal affiliation, so he was unable to 
discover any cognitive transition from the intellectual intuition 
to personal consciousness. This hiatus in his theory could not, 
of course, escape the penetrating sagacity of Sir William 
Hamilton. It was at once demonstrated, as the intellectual 
intuition is out of and above consciousness, and, to be realised, 
the philosopher must cease to be the conscious man Schelling, 
that if even the intellectual intuition were possible, still it 
could only be remembered, and ex hypothesi, it could not be 
remembered, for memory is only possible under the conditions 
of the understanding, which exclude the absolute from know- 
ledge. By this analysis the absolute is shown to be a mere 
mirage in the infinite desert of negation, conjured up by a 
self-delusive imagination, conceiting itself wise above the 
possibilities of thought. It may also be argued against the 
intellectual intuition, that it is only through the organism of 
sense that the mind realises form, the image of an object ; 
for consciousness in and of itself is not an imaging faculty. 
Now, the intellectual intuition realises image in the absolute. 
It therefore partakes of the character of sensation; and it, 
in fact, by this analysis, stands revealed as a sublimated sense 
postulated, by reason overleaping itself in the attempt to clear 
the circle of the thinkable. The doctrine of the absolute is 
thus proved to be a sensational philosophy, disguised under 
terms of supposed high spiritual import. And thus it is 
demonstrated, that to abandon consciousness as the highest 
faculty, is to necessitate a fall into sensuism, though we 
imagine all the while we are soaring on the wings of reason 
- above the region of consciousness. Schelling and Condillac are 
thus found in the darkness of a common error listening to the 
samé oracle. And this analysis is confirmed by the fact, that 
Oken, who, next to Hegel, was the most distinguished disciple 
of Schelling, in his Physio-Philosophy makes the absolute 
nothing, zero; and then, by pure reason, evolves out of it all 
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physics; thus ascribing to a faculty above consciousness the 
imaging power of the senses. And Oken thus enthrones the 
physical sciences, as he imagines, on a seat above consciousness, 
when it is, in fact, the footstool of consciousness, the senses, 
on which they sit the while. 

Thus was trampled down this proud doctrine which had 
misled speculation; and philosophy was again brought back 
from its aberrations into the sober paths of common sense. 
And never before did so mighty a champion lead it. For 
whatever else may be thought, in comparing Sir William 
Hamilton with other philosophers, it must be admitted, that as 
a man of hostilities, a dialectician and a critic, he is altogether 
matchless. 

Having given an all-comprehensive example of the argument 
from the philosophy of the conditioned, we will now proceed to 
expound in outline the philosophy of the conditioned. The 
distinguishing feature of this philosophy, the one which most 
articulately enounces its character, is the doctrine of a mental 
impotence. This doctrine we will now expound. 

The problem most fruitful of controversy in philosophy is 
that of the distinction between experiential and non-experiential 
notions and judgments. Some philosophers contend that 
there is no such distinction, but that all legitimate notions 
and judgments are experiential. And those who have admitted 
the distinction have quarrelled about the criterion of the 
distinction. Leibnitz at last established the quality of necessity, 
the necessity of so thinking, as the criterion of our non- 
experiential notions and judgments. Afterwards Kant, in his 
Critic of Pure Reason, developed and applied this criterion. 
And it may now be. considered as the acknowledged test of 
our unacquired cognitions amongst those who admit that there 
are non-experiential notions and judgments. Now, it is in 
relation to this fundamental distinction that Sir William 
Hamilton has developed the philosophy of the conditioned. 
He admiis‘that we have non-experiential notions and judg- 
ments (we prefer to call the two classes of notions and 
judgments primary and secondary, as we think both classes, 
from a certain point of view, can appropriately be considered 
as experiential in a restricted sense), and he concurs with 
Leibnitz and Kant that necessity is their distinctive quality. 
But then he maintains that the doctrine as developed byall 
previous philosophers is one-sided, when it should be two- © 
sided. And the side of the doctrine which philosophers paren §£ 
overlooked. is the important one. The doctrine, 
enounced and recognised, is, that the ‘necessity is a positive 
one, so to think, and: is determined by a mental power. 

Sir William Hamilton considers, and very justly, that this is 
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only half of the truth, and the least important half; because 
this necessity is never illusive, never constrains to error, while 
the necessity which he indicates is naturally illusive. His 
doctrine is, that this necessity is both positive and negative : 
“The one, the necessity of so thinking (the impossibility of 
not so thinking), determined by a mental power ; the other, the 
necessity of not so thinking (the impossibility of so thinking), 
determined by a mental impotence.” This negative necessity, 
which has been overlooked by philosophers, plays an important 
part on the theatre of thinking. It is to the development of 
its function in our mental economy that the philosophy of the 
conditioned is directed. As philosophy stood, the very highest 
law of intelligence, which asserts that of two contradictories, 
both cannot, but one must be true, led continually to the most 
pervasive and fundamental errors. Because when onealternative 
was found incogitable, the mind immediately recoiled to the 
conclusion that the other contradictory must be true. When, 
for example, in examining the doctrine of the will, it was 
discovered that the freedom of the will was incomprehensible, 
could not be speculatively construed to the mind, the inquirer 
immediately recoiled to the alternative of the necessity of 
human actions ; and so, on the other hand, when the necessity 
of the will was found ineogitable, the inquirer fell back upon 
the alternative of liberty. So that philosophers, like Milton's 
fallen angels, had— 


Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


Thus the negative necessity, of not so thinking, which was 
not ever even suspected to exist, had been a source of constant 
errors utterly incapable of solution. But Sir William Hamilton 
has discovered that we may be negatively unable to think 
one contradictory, and yet find ourselves equally impotent to 
conceive the opposite. To this fundamental psychological 
fact he has applied the highest law of intelligence, that of two 
contradictories, one must of necessity be true; and that, therefore, 
there is no ground for inferring a fact to be impossible, merely 
from our inability to conceive its possibility. And thus is 
disclosed the hidden rock on which speculation in its highest 
problems had foundered. 

The philosophy of the conditioned is the development and 
application of this negative necessity in combination with the 
positive.....in order to give precision to the doctrine of the 
conditioned, the conditions of the thinkable are evoked and 
systematised under the two fundamental categories of positive 
and negative thinking ; and these categories are themselves 
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subdivided, in order to bring out their import in generic 
instances of their application in practical thought. These 
conditions of the thinkable we have exhibited; but it now 
becomes necessary to recur to them, for the needs of the 
discussion and exposition on which we now enter. 

The most important and comprehensive question in meta- 
physics is, The origin and nature of the causal judgment. No 
less than seven theories had been propounded on the problem; 
and now Sir William Hamilton has propounded an eighth, 
entirely new. He attempts to resolve the causal judgment 
into a modification of the law of the conditioned, which is so 
obtrusive in his view of philosophy. He makes the causal 
judgment a mere inability to think an absolute beginning,—a 
mere necessity to deny that the object, which we apprehend as 
beginning to be, really so begins,—an inability to construe it 
in thought as possible that the complement of existence has 
been increased or diminished,—a mere necessity to affirm the 
identity of its present sum of being with the sum of its past 
existence. The supposed connection between cause and effect 
is, in its last analysis, resolved into a mental impotence, the 
result of the law of the conditioned. 

It is manifest that in this theory, the fact of our inability 
to conceive the complement of existence either increased or 
diminished is the turning point in the question. That because 
we are unable to construe it in thought that such increase or 
diminution is possible, we are constrained to refund the present 
sum of existence into the previous sum of existence, is given 
as an explanation of the causal judgment. 

Now, it seems to us that this solution avoids the important 
element in the phenomenon to be explained. The question in 
nature is, not whether the present complement of existence had 
a previous existence,—has just begun to be? but, how comes 
its new appearance? The obtrusive and essential element 
is the new appearance, the change. This is the fact which 
elicits the causal judgment. To the change is necessarily pre- 
fixed, by the understanding, a cause or potence. The cause is 
the correlative to the change, elicited in thought and posited in 
nature. The question as to the origin of the sum of existence 
does in no way intrude into consciousness, and is not involved 
in the causal judgment. Such a question may, of course, be 
raised; and then the theory of Sir William Hamilton is a a” 
true account of what would take place in the mind And this «* 
is the question which, it seems to us, Sir William has peestnteaile 
as the problem of the causal judgment. His statementof'the 
problem is this: “ When aware of a.mew appearance, we are 
unable to conceive that therein "has originated any new exist- 
ence, and are therefore constrained to think that what now 
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appears to us under a new form had semingge, Soe existence 
. under others,—others conceivable by us or not. We are utterly 
unable to construe it in thought as possible that the comple- 
ment of existence has been increased or diminished.” 

This seems to us not a proper statement of the problem of 
causation. This problem does not require the complement of 
existence to be accounted for, but the new form to be accounted 
for; and a new form must not be confounded with an entirely 
new existence. Causation must be discriminated from creation; 
in the first, change only, in the last, the complement of existence, 
is involved. If we attempt to solve the problem of creation, 
the notion of an absolute beginning is involved ; consequently, 
a negative impotence is experienced, as we cannot think an 
absolute beginning, and we would fall back on the notion of 
causation,—would stop short at the causal judgment, unable 
to rise to a higher cognition, the cognition of creation. 

The causal judgment consists in the necessity we are under 
of prefixing in thought a cause to every change of which we 
think. Now, change implies previous existence, else it is not 
change. Of what does it imply the previous existence? Of 
that which is changed, and also of that by which the change is 
effected. Now, change is effect. It is the result of an opera- 
tion. Operation is cause (potence) realising itself in effect. 
It seems to us, by this somewhat tautological analysis, that 
cause and effect necessarily imply each other, both in nature 
and in thought. Causality is thought both as a law of things 
and a law of intelligence. When we attempt to separate effect 
from cause, in our thought, contradiction emerges. It is re- 
alised to consciousness in every act of will, and in every act of 
positive thinking, as both natural and rational. Cause and 
effect are related to each other as terms in thought as well as 
realities in existence. Causality is primarily natural, second- 
arily rational. The woof of reasoning, into which its notion 
is woven, has the two threads of the material and the rational 
running together, by which existence and thought are harmo- 
nised into truth,—the objective responding to the subjective. 
If this were not the law of material thinking, we do not see 
how there could be any consecutive thinking about nature. 
The notion of cause always leads thought in material reason- 
ing,—always determines the mental conclusion ; as the notion 
of reason does in formal or pure reasoning. The law of cause 
and effect is in material thought what the law of reason and 
consequent is in formal thought. 

It is‘doubtless true, that the negative impotence to think an 
absolute beginning necessarily connects in thought present, 
with past existence ; and as all change must take place in some 
existence, the change itself is connected in thought with some- 
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| thing antecedent; and therefore the mind is necessitated by 
the negative impotence to predicate something antecedent to 
the change. But then, as a mere negative impotence cannot 
yield an affirmative judgment, it cannot connect present with 
past existence in the relation of cause and effect, but only in 
sum of existence, which it is unable to think either increased or 
diminished. The causal judgment is determined by a mental 
power elicited into action by an observed change, and justified 
thereby as an affirmation of a potence evinced in the changed 
existence; and it matters not whether the change be the result 
of many concurring causes or of one, still the notion of po- 
tence cannot but be thought as involved in the phenomenon, 
When we see a tree shivered to atoms by a flash of lightning, 
it is difficult to be convinced that-the causal judgment elicited 
by the phenomenon is merely the impotence to think an abso- 
lute beginning. 

We are conscious that we are the authors of our own actions, 
and this is to be conscious of causation in ourselves. But if 
we attempt to analyse this fact in consciousness, by considering 
it as made up of two elements related in time, we confuse our- 
selves by the impotence to conceive any causal nexus between 
the supposed antecedent and consequent. The fact is, that 
they are a simultaneous deliverance of consciousness, realising 
an antithesis in one inseparable act ; because cause and effect 
are never realised separately, but conjointly. Efficiency is 
twofold, partly cause, partly effect, and cannot be thought 
otherwise without contradiction. Cause is thus thought as an 
indefinite, as not having either an absolute beginning or end- 
ing. Absolute beginning is not more necessary to the notion 
of cause than to that of time. Both are thought as quantities, 
and though both are thought as indeterminates, like all inde- 
terminates they are capable of a determinate application. And 
while realised as particular, they are thought as universal. 

We are prone to postulate principles more absolutely than 
they are warranted by nature. Therefore it is that the sub- 
tilties of nature so often drop through the fornmulas of the 
logician ; and he retains in their stead abstractions not corre- 
sponding with existence. Excessive study of formal logic 
tends to lessen the capacity for appreciating the imports of 
intuition. The apodictic character of logical relations is so 
different from that of mere material relations, that a mind 
long addicted to the estimation of the former cannot but con- 
tract a fallacious bias, somewhat like that of the mere ical 
mathematician, but of course to a much, less degree. 
the other hand, a metaphysician who, like- Locke, is 
in a knowledge of logic, and unpractised in its precise distinc- 
tions and forms, beeomes loose, inconsequent, and contradic- 
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tious in his opinions. We venture to suggest that the former 
of these biases is apparent in the application of the law of the 
‘conditioned to the causal judgment by Sir William Hamilton. 
He postulates it too unqualifiedly. 

The doctrine of the conditioned rescues thought from other- 
wise insoluble contradictions, by carrying up the contradictory 
phenomena into a common principle of limitation of our facul- 
ties. For example: If we attempt to think an absolute begin- 
ning, we find it impossible; and on the other hand, if we 
attempt to think its contradictory opposite, an infinite non- 
beginning, we find it equally incogitable. If, therefore, both 
be received as positive affirmative deliverances of our intelli- 
gence, then our minds testify, by necessity, to lies. But the 
philosophy of the conditioned emphatically forbids us to con- 
found, as equivalent, non-existence with incogitability; because 
it does not make the human mind the measure of existence, 
but just the reverse. It postulates as its fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the incogitable may and must be necessarily true 
upon the acknowledged highest principle of intelligence, that 
of two contradictories one must, but both cannot be true. 
Thus by carrying up these contradictions into the common 
principle of a limitation of our faculties, intelligence is shown 
to be feeble, but not false; and the contradictory phenomena 
are rescued from contradiction, by showing that one must be 
true. And by this doctrine the moral responsibility of man 
is vindicated from all cavil. Thus while the liberty of the 
will is inconceivable, so is its contradictory opposite, the 
necessity of human actions. As, then, these two negations are 
at equipoise, and can neither prove nor disprove any thing, the 
testimony of consciousness, that we are, though we know not 
how, the real and responsible authors of our actions, gives the 
affirmance to our accountability. And out of this moral germ 
springs the root of the argument for the existence of God ; 
which, combined with the lately too much disparaged argument 
from design, constitutes a valid basis for the doctrine of natural 
theology. Thus are vindicated, by this new development of 
the philosophy of common sense, the great truths of our 
practical reason, as they have been called; and speculation 
and practice are reconciled. And the doctrine that God is 
incognisable is demonstrated ; and that it is only through the 
analogy of the human with the divine nature that we are 
percipient of the existence of God. Power, and knowledge, 
and virtue, cognised in ourselves, and tending to consummation, 
reveal the notion of God. For unless all analogy be rejected, 
the mind must believe in that First Cause, which by the limited 
nature of our faculties we cannot know. In the language 
of the great Puritan divine, John Owen: “ All the rational 
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conceptions of the minds of men are swallowed up and lost, 
when they would exercise themselves directly on that which is 
absolutely immense, eternal, infinite. When we say it is so, we 
know not what we say, but only that it is not otherwise. What 
we deny of God we know in some measure ; but what we affirm 
we know not, only we declare what we believe and adore.” 

While, therefore, this philosophy confines our knowledge to 
the conditioned, it leaves faith free about the unconditioned ; 
indeed constrains us to believe in it by the highest law of our 
intelligence. This fundamental truth of his philosophy Sir 
William Hamilton has enounced in this comprehensive canon : 
“Thought is possible only in the conditioned interval between 
two unconditioned contradictory extremes or poles, each of 
which is altogether inconceivable, but of which, on the prin- 
ciple of excluded middle, the one or the other is necessarily 
true.” As therefore the unconditioned, as we have seen, 
presents itself to the human mind under a plural form of con- 
tradictory opposites, as either the absolute or the infinite, the 
problem comes under this canon, and the unconditioned is 
established as a verity, incognisable but believable. Thus, in 
the very fact of the limitation of our knowledge, is discovered 
the affirmation, by the highest law of our intelligence, of the 
transcendent nature of faith. There is no philosophy which, 
in its spirit, its scope, and its doctrines, both positive and 
negative, so conciliates and upholds revealed religion, as that 
which is based on this great canon of metaphysics. The 
conditions on which revelation with its complement of doc- 
trines is offered to our belief, are precisely those which this 
canon enounces. 

Having exhibited an outline of what Sir William Hamilton 
has done for metaphysics, we will now proceed to show what 
he has done for logic. 

In what we have said about the relation which the philoso- 
phy of Sir William Hamilton bears to that of Bacon, we by 
no means intend to affirm that there is much intellectual 
sympathy between the two great thinkers. It is quite other- 
wise. Bacon was pre-eminently objective, exhausting his great 
powers chiefly in the field of physics, because, in his time, there 
lay the needs of truth; while Hamilton, rather turning his 
back on physics, because of their now extravagant cultivation, 
is supremely subjective, throwing his vast energies upon 
inquiries in the province of intellectual philosophy. And 


though Sir William Hamilton does not directly disparage the » e 


labours of Bacon, yet he vaunts those of Des Cartes at.their 
expense, and certainly nowhere does those of*Bacon justice. 
But still, the philosophies of Bacoh and of Hamilton are con- 
cordant developments of the one philosophy of common sense, 
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and are affiliated in unity of fundamental doctrine. Bacon is 
the forerunner in that great intellectual movement to which 
Hamilton has communicated such a mighty energy of thought, 
contributed the light of such vast erudition, and adduced such 
stringent historical proofs of its perennial existence. It is the 
inductive branch of logic, with its kindred doctrines, which 
Sir William Hamilton has brought out into bold relief, from 
the subordination in which it was held by Aristotle; while, 
at the same time, he has so developed, and simplified by a 
completer analysis, the deductive branch, that the Stagyrite 
only retains his superior fame by being the precursor. And 
it is by his successful labours upon these two great branches 
of logic that Sir William Hamilton conciliates the philoso- 
phies of Aristotle and Bacon, and gives to modern thought 
a force of reasoning, through the practical application of nicer 
discriminations of the forms of thought, and more adequate 
logical expression, which elevates this century to a higher 
intellectual platform. All this shall sufficiently appear in the 
sequel. 

When in the year 1833 Sir William Hamilton published in 
the Edinburgh Review his criticism on Whately’s Logic, there 
was prevalent in Britain total ignorance of the higher logical 
philosophy. The treatise of Whately was the highest logical 
standard; which though in ability it is much above mediocrity, 
in erudition it is far below the literature of the subject. The 
article of Sir William elevated the views of British logicians 
above the level of Whately, and gave them glimpses of a higher 
doctrine. But the chief service rendered by this masterly 
criticism, was the precision with which it defined the nature 
and the object matter of logic, and discriminated the whole 
subject doctrinally and historically, in the concentrated light 
of its literature. 

The treatise of Whately presents indistinct, ambiguous, and 
even contradictory views of the proper object matter of logic. 
Sometimes it makes the process or operation of reasoning the 
total matter about which logic is conversant; at other times it 
makes logic entirely conversant about language. Now, though 
it involves a manifest contradiction to say that logic is exclu- 
sively conversant about each of twoopposite things, yet Whately 
was praised by British logicians for the clearness with which he 
displayed the true nature and office of logic. In the low state 
of logical knowledge in Britain which these facts indicate, it 
behoved whoever undertook to point out Whately’s blunders, 
to enter into the most elementary discussion of logie, both name 
and thing. This Sir William Hamilton did in the article now 
under consideration. 

Aristotle designated logic by no single term. He employed 
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different terms to designate particular parts or applications of 
logic ; as is shown by the names of his several treatises, In 
fact, Aristotle did not look at logic from any central point of 
view. And indeed his treatises are so overladen with extra- 
logical matter, as to show that the true theoretical view of 
logic, as an independent science, had not disclosed itself to its 
great founder. In fact, it has only been gradually that the 
proper view of the science has been speculatively adopted,— 
practically it never has been; and no contribution to the 
literature of the subject has done so much to discriminate the 
true domain of logic as this article of Sir William Hamilton. 
It marks an era in the science. Mounting up to the father of 
logic himself, it shows that njneteen-twentieths of his logical 
treatises treat of matters that transcend logic, considered as a 
formal science. It is shown that the whole doctrine of the 
modality of syllogisms does not belong to logic; for if any 
matter, be it demonstrative or probable, be admitted into logic, 
none can be excluded; and thus, with the consideration of 
the real truth or falsehood of propositions, the whole body of 
real science must come within the domain of logic, obliterating 
all distinction between formal and real inference. 

The doctrine maintained in this article is, that logic is 
conversant about the laws of thought, considered merely as 
thought. The import of this doctrine we will now attempt to 
unfold. The term thought is used in several significations of 
very different extent. It is sometimes used to designate every 
mental modification of which we are conscious, including will, 
feeling, desire. It is sometimes used in the more limited sense 
of every cognitive fact, excluding will, feeling, desire. In its 
most limited meaning it denotes only the acts of the under- 
standing or faculty of comparison or relation, called also the 
discursive or elaborative faculty. It is in this most restricted 
sense that the word thought is used in relation to logic. Logic 
supposes the materials of thought already in the mind, and 
only considers the manner of their elaboration. And the 
operation of the elaborative faculty on these materials is what 
is meant by thought proper. And it is the laws of thought in 
this, its restricted sense, about which logic is conversant, 

It must be further discriminated, that logic is conversant 
about thought as a product, and not about the producing 
operation or process; this belongs to psychology. Logic, 
therefore, in treating of the laws of thought, treats of them in ‘ 
regard to thought considered as a product. What, then,” 
is thought? in other words, what are the acts of theselabo- 
rative faculty? They are three, conception, judgment, reasoning. 
These are all acts of comparison—gradations of thought. Of 
these as producing acts psychology treats. Logic treats of 
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the products of these, called respectively,a concept, a judgment, 
a reasoning. The most articulate enunciation, therefore, of 
the intrinsic nature of logic is, the science of the formal laws of 
thought, considered as a product, and not as a process. 

But we will show still further what a form of thought is. In 
an act of thinking there are three things which we can discri- 
minate in consciousness. First, there is a thinking subject ; 
second, an object which we think, called the matter of thought ; 
and third, the relation subsisting between the subject and 
object of which we are conscious—a relation always manifested 
in some mode or manner. This last is the form of thought. 
Now logic takes account only of this last—the form of thought. 
In so far as the form of thought is viewed in relation to the 
subject, as an act, operation, or energy, it belongs to psycho- 
logy. It is only in reference to what is thought about, only 
considered as a product, that the form of the act, or operation, 
or energy, has relation to logic. 

With this explanation, we will now enounce the laws of 
thought, of which logic is the science. 

In treating of the conditions of the thinkable, as systematised 
by Sir William Hamilton, we have pointed out the fact, that 
it is shown that logic springs out of the condition of non- 
contradietion ; for that this condition is brought to bear only 
under three phases, constituting three laws: Ist, The law of 
identity ; 2d, The law of contradiction ; 3d, The law of excluded 
middle ; of which laws logic is the science. Of these laws we 
will treat in their order, and explicate the import or logical 
significance of each. 

The principle of identity expresses the relation of total 
sameness in which a product of the thinking faculty, be it. 
concept, judgment, or reasoning, stands to all, and the relation 
of partial sameness in which it stands to each, of its constituent 
characters. This principle is the special application of the 
absolute equivalence of the whole and its parts taken together, 
applied to the thinking of a thing, by the attribution of its 
constituent or distinctive characters. In the predicate the 
whole is contained explicitly, and in the subject implicitly. 
The logical significance of the law lies in this, that it is the 
principle of all logical affirmation, of all logical definition. 

The second law, that of contradiction, is this: What is 
—roe, is unthinkable. Its principle may be thus 
expressed: When a concept is determined by the attribution 
or affirmation of a certain character, mark, note, or quality, 
the concept cannot be thought to be the same when such 
character is deniedof it. Assertions are mutually contradictory, 
when the one affirms that a thing possesses, or is determined 
by the characters which the other affirms it does not possess, 
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or is not determined by. The logical significance of this law 
consists in its being the principle of all logical negation, or 
distinction. 

The laws of identity and contradiction are co-ordinate and 
reciprocally relative; and neither can be deduced from the 
other, for each supposes the other. 

The third law, called the principle of excluded middle, 
embraces that condition of thought which compels us, of two 
contradictory notions (which cannot both exist, by the law of 
contradiction) to think either the one or the other as existing. 
By the laws of identity and contradiction, we are warranted to 
conclude from the truth of one contradictory to the falsehood 
of the other; and by the law of excluded middle, we are 
warranted to conclude from the falsehood of one to the truth 
of the other. The logical significance of this law consists in 
this, that it determines that, of two forms given in the laws of 
identity and contradiction, and by these laws affirmed as those 
exclusively possible, that of these two only possible forms, the 
one or the other must be affirmed as necessary of every object. 
This law is the principle of disjunctive judgments, which stand 
in such mutual relation, that the affirmation of the one is the 
denial of the other. 

These three laws stand to each other in relation like the 
three sides of a triangle. They are not the same, not reduci- 
ble to unity, yet each giving, in its own existence, that of the 
other. They form one principle in different aspects. 

These laws are but phases of that condition of the thinkable 
which stipulates for the absolute absence of non-contradiction. 
Whatever, therefore, violates these laws is impossible, not only 
in thought, but in existence; and they thus determine for us 
the sphere of possibility and impossibility, not merely in 
thought, but in reality. They are therefore not wholly logical, 
but also metaphysical. To deny the universal application of 
these laws is to subvert the reality of thought; and as the 
subversion would be an act of thought, it annihilates itself. 
They are therefore insuperable. 

There is a fourth law, which is a corollary of these three 
primary laws, called the law of reason and consequent, which 
is so obtrusive in our reasoning that it needs to be specially 
considered. The logical significance of this law lies in this, 
that in virtue of it, thought is constituted into a series of acts 
indissolubly connected, each necessarily inferring the other. 
The mind is necessitated to this or that determinate act of 
thiaking, by a knowledge of something different from thethink- 
ing process itself. That which determines the mind is called 
the reason; that to which the mind is determined is called the 
consequent; and the relation between the two is called the con- 
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sequence. By reason of our intelligent nature, there is a 
necessary dependence of one notion upon another, from which 
‘ all logical inference results as an inevitable consequent. This 
inference is of two kinds. It must proceed from the whole to 
the parts, or from the parts to the whole. When the deter- 
mining notion (the reason) is conceived as a whole containing 
(under it), and therefore necessitating the determined notion 
(the consequent) conceived as its contained part or parts, argu- 
mentation proceeds, by mental analysis, from the whole to the 
parts into which it is separated. When the determining notion 
is conceived as the parts constituting, and therefore necessitat- 
ing the determined notion conceived as the constituted whole, 
argumentation proceeds, by mental synthesis, from the parts 
to the whole. The process from the whole to the parts is 
called deductive reasoning ; the other process, from the parts 
to the whole, is called inductive reasoning. There is therefore 
in logic a deductive syllogism and an inductive syllogism. The 
former is governed by the rule:— What belongs (or does not 
belong) to the containing whole, belongs (or does not belong) to 
each and all of the contained parts. The latter by the rule :— 
What belongs (or does not belong) to all the constituent parts, 
belongs (or does not belong) to the constituted whole. These rules 
exclusively determine all formal inference; whatever tran- 
scends or violates them transcends or violates logic. 

Sir William Hamilton was the first to discriminate accu- 
rately the difference between the deductive and the inductive 
syllogism. All that had been said by logicians—except Aris- 
totle, and he is brief, and by no means unambiguous—on logical 
induction, is entirely erroneous; for they all, including Whately, 
confound logical or formal induction with that which is philo- 
sophical, and material, and extra-logical. They consider logical 
induction not as governed by the necessary laws of thought, 
but as determined by the probabilities of the sciences from 
which the matter is borrowed. All inductive reasoning, logical 
and material, proceeds from the parts (singulars) to the whole 
(universal); but in the formal or subjective, the illation is 
different from that in the material or objective. In the former, 
the illation is founded on the necessary laws of thought; in 
the latter, on the general or particular analogies of nature. 
The logician knows no principle but the necessary laws of 
thought. His conclusions are necessitated, not presumed. 

All this confusion was produced by the introduction into 
formal logic of various kinds of matter. Aristotle himself 
corrupted logic in this way; and Sir William Hamilton has 
been the first to expel entirely this foreign element, and to 
purify logic from the resulting errors, though Kant had done 
much towards the same result. When we reflect, that the 
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only legitimate illation in formal logic is that regulated by 
the law of reason and consequent, which connects thought into 
a reciprocally dependent series, each necessarily inferring the 
other, it is at once manifest that the distinction. of matter 
into possible, actual, and necessary, is a doctrine wholly extra- 
logical. Logical illation never differs in degree—never falls 
below. that of absolute necessity. The necessary laws of 
thought, constraining an inevitable illation, are the only prin- 
ciples known to the logician. 

We have just seen that Sir William Hamilton is the first 
to signalise the fact, that reasoning from the parts to the 
whole is just as necessary, and exclusive of material considera- 
tions, as reasoning from the whole to the parts. And he has 
evolved the laws of the inductive syllogism, and correlated 
them with those of the deductive syllogism. 

We now proceed to another important addition which he 
has made to logic. He has shown that there are two logical 
wholes, instead of one, as the logicians had supposed. hese 
two wholes are, the whole of comprehension, called by Sir 
William, depth ; and the whole of extension, called by him 
breadth. These two wholes are in an inverse ratio of each 
other. The maximum of depth and the minimum of breadth 
are found in the concept of an individual (which in reality is 
not a concept, but only a single representation), while the 
minimum of breadth and the maximum of depth are found in 
a simple concept—the concept of being or existence. Now, 
the depth of notions affords one of two branches of reasoning, 
which, though overlooked by logicians, is at least equally 
important as that afforded by their breadth, which alone has 
been developed by the logicians. The character of the former 
is, that the predicate is contained in the subject; of the latter, 
that the subject is contained under the predicate. All reason- 
ing, therefore, is either from the whole to the parts, or from 
the parts to the whole, in breadth; or from the whole to the 
parts, or from the parts to the whole, in depth. The quantit 
of breadth is the creation of the mind, the quantity of dept 
is at once given in the very nature of things. The former, 
therefore, is factitious, the latter is natural. The same pro- 
position forms a different premise in these different quantities, 
they being inverse ratios ;. the sumption in breadth being the 
subsumption in depth. 

Another fundamental development of logic made by Sir 
William, is, that the categorical syllogism, though mentally 
one (for all mediate inference is one, and that ca i is 
either analytic or synthetic, from the necessity of adopting 
the one order or the other, in compliance with that poe. 8 
of language which requires that a reasoning be distinguished 
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into parts and detailed in order of sequence ; because expli- 
cation is sometimes better attained by an analytic and some- 
times by a synthetic enouncement, as is shown in common 
language. The Aristotelic syllogism is exclusively synthetic. 
Sir William Hamilton thus relieves the syllogism from a one- 
sided view; and also rescues it from the objection of petitio 
principii, or of an idle tautology, which has been so often 
urged against it. Such objection does not hold against the 
analytic syllogism, in which the conclusion is expressed first, 
and the premises are then stated as its reasons. And this 
form of reasoning being shown to be valid, the objection of 
petitio principit is at once turned off, as applicable only to the 
accident of the external expression, and not to the essence of 
the internal thought. The analytic syllogism is not only the 
more natural, but is pre-supposed by the synthetic. It is more 
natural to express a reasoning in this direct and simple way, 
than in the round-about synthetic way. 

We will next consider the most important doctrine, perhaps, 
which Sir William Hamilton has discovered in the domain of 
logic. Logicians had admitted that the subject of a proposition 
has a determinate quantity in thought, and this was, accord- 
ingly, expressed in language. But logicians had denied that 
the predicate in propositions has a determinate quantity. Sir 
William Hamilton has therefore the honour to have first dis- 
closed the principle of the thorough-going quantification of the 
predicate in its full significance, in both affirmative and nega- 
tive propositions. By keeping constantly in view that logic is 
conversant about the internal thought, and not the external 
expression, he has detected more of what it is common to omit 
in expression, of that which is efficient in thought, than any 
other philosopher. Inferences, judgments, problems, are often 
occult in the thought which are omitted in the expression. 
The purpose of common language is merely to exhibit with 
clearness the matter of thought. This is often accomplished best 
by omitting the expression of steps in the mental process of 
thinking; as the minds of others will intuitively supply the 
omitted steps, .as they follow the meaning of the elliptical ex- 
pression. This elliptical character of common language has 
made logicians overlook the quantification of the predicate. 
The purpose of common language does not require the quantity 
to be expressed. Therefore it was supposed that there is no 
. quantification in the internal thought. When we reflect that 
all thought is a comparison of less and more, of part and whole, 
it is marvellous that it should not have been sooner discovered 
that all thought must be under some determinate quantity. 
And as all predication is but the expression of the internal 
thought, predication must have a determinate quantity—the 
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quantity of the internal thought. But such has been the iron 
rule of Aristotle, that, in two thousand years, Sir William 
Hamilton has been the first logician who, while a 
the labours of the Stagyrite in this paramount branch of philo- 
sophy, has been in no degree enslaved by his authority, and 
has made improvements in, and additions to logic, which almost 
rival those of the great founder of the science himself. 

The office of logic is to exhibit with ewactness the form of 
thought, and therefore to supply in expression the omissions 
of common language ; whose purpose is merely to exhibit with 
clearness the matter of thought. Logic claims, therefore, as its 
fundamental postulate, That we be allowed to state in language 
what is contained in thought. This is exemplified in the syllo- 
gism, which is a logical statement of the form of thought in 
reasoning, supplying in expression what has been omitted in 
common language. Apply this rule to propositions, and it is 
at once discovered that the predicate is always of a given 
quantity in relation to the subject. 

Upon the principle of the quantification of the predicate, Sir 
William Hamilton has founded an entirely new analytic of 
logical forms. The whole system of logic has been remodelled 
and simplified. The quantification of the predicate reveals 
that the relation between the terms of a proposition is one not 
only of similarity, but of identity ; and there being consequently 
an equation of subject and predicate, these terms are always 
necessarily convertible. So that simple conversion takes the 
place of the complex and erroneous doctrine, with its load of 
rules, heretofore taught by logicians. 

By the new analytic Sir William Hamilton has also ampli- 
fied logic. The narrower views of logicians, in accordance 
with which an unnatural art had been built up, have been 
superseded by a wider view, commensurate with nature. Logic 
should exhibit all the forms of thought, and not merely an 
arbitrary selection ; and especially where they are proclaimed 
as all. .The rules of the logicians ignore many forms of affir- 
mation and negation which the exigencies of thinking require, 
and which are constantly used, but have not been noted in their 
abstract generality. Accordingly, Sir William Hamilton has 
shown that there are eight necessary relations of propositional 
terms; and, consequently, eight propositional forms performing 
peculiar functions in our reasonings, which are implicitly. at 
work in our concrete thinking, and not four only, as has been 

“generally taught. Logic has been reseued from the tedious 
minuteness of Aristotle and his one-sided view, and from the 
trammels of technicality, and restored to the amplitude and 
freedom of the laws of thought. 

The analysis of Sir William Hamilton enables us also to dis- 
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criminate the class, and to ‘note the differential quality, of each 

. of those syllogisms whose forms are dependent on the internal 
essence of thought, and not on the contingent order of external 
expression, such as the disjunctive, hypothetical, and dilem- 
matic syllogism ; and to show the special fundamental law of 
thought by which each distinctive reasoning is more particularly 
regulated. And those forms of syllogism which are dependent 
on the contingent order of the external expression, embraced 
in the three figures of Aristotle, are expounded anew; and 
while their legitimacy is vindicated, the fourth figure, which 
has been ingrafted on the system by some alien hand, is shown 
to be a mere logical caprice. But we cannot particularise 
further. In fact, the work-shop of the understanding has been 
laid open, and the materials, the moulds and the castings of 
thought, in all their variety of pattern, have been exhibited, 
and the great mystery of thinking revealed, by this great master, 
on whom the mantle of Aristotle has fallen in-the nineteenth 
century. 

Logic may be discriminated into two grand divisions—the 
doctrine of elements, and the doctrine of method. Thought 
can only be exerted under the general laws of identity, con- 
tradiction, and excluded middle, and reason and consequent ; 
and through the general forms of concepts, judgments, and 
reasonings. “These, therefore, in their abstract generality, are 
the elements of thought ; and that part of logic which treats 
of them is the doctrine of elements. To this part of logic 
we have thus far confined our remarks. And the writings of 
Sir William Hamilton treat only of this part of logic. But in 
order to show the historical position of Sir William, and to 
exhibit the relation which, we have said, his philosophy bears 
to the philosophy of Aristotle and the philosophy of Bacon, as 
an initial, or step of progress towards harmonising the logic of 
the one with the method of the other, it becomes necessary to 
remark briefly upon the second part of logic, the doctrine of 
method. 

Method is a regular procedure, governed by rules which 
guide us to a definite end, and guard us against aberrations. 
The end of method is logical perfection; which consists in the 
perspicuity, the completeness, and the harmony of our know- 
ledge. As we have shown, our knowledge supposes two 
conditions ; one of which Has relation to the thinking subject, 

.and supposes that what is known is known clearly, distinctly, 
completely, and in connection; the second has relation to 
what is known, and supposes that what is knowa hasa veritable 
or real existence. The former constitutes the logical or 
formal perfection of knowledge; the latter, the scientific or 
material perfection of knowledge. Logic, as we have showa, is 
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conversant about the form of thought only; it is therefore 
confined exclusively to the formal perfection of our knowledge, 
and has nothing to do with its scientific or material truth, or 
perfection. Method, therefore, consists of such rules as guide 
to logical perfection. These rules are, definition, division, and 
coneatenation, or probation. The doctrine of these rules is 
method. 

Logic, as a system of rules, is only valuable as a mean 
towards logic as a habit of the mind—a speculative knowledge 
of its doctrines, and a practical dexterity with which they may 
be applied. Logic, therefore, both in the doctrine of elements 
and the doctrine of method, is discriminated into abstract or 
pure, and into econerete or applied. We have thus far only 
had reference to abstract or pure logic; and Sir William 
Hamilton treats only of this. It becomes, however, necessary 
for our purpose to pass into concrete or applied logic. Now, 
as the end of abstract, or pure logical method, is merely the 
logical perfection of our knowledge, having reference only to the 
thinking subject, the end of concrete, or applied logical method, 
is real or material truth, having reference only to the real 
existence of what is thought about. Concrete logic is, there- 
fore, conversant about the laws of thought as modified by the 
empirical circumstances, internal and external, in which man 
thinks; and also about the laws under which the objects of 
existence are to be known. We beg our readers to remember 
these distinctions, and that all that now follows is about :con- 
crete or applied logic. 

In order to show how the improvements and developments 
in formal logic, which we have exhibited, that have been made 
by Sir William Hamilton, conciliate the deductive or explica- 
tive logic of Aristotle with the inductive or amptiative logic of 
Bacon, it becomes necessary to state the difference of the 
philosophical methods of the two philosophers. 

The great difficulty, with the ancient philosophers of the 
Socratic school, was to correlate logically the a priori and the 
a posteriori elements of our knowledge. The difficulty seems to 
have been suggested by the question, How can we know a thing 
for the first time? ‘This question raised the doubt, that it 
is vain to search after a thing which we know not, since, not 
knowing the object of our search, we should be ignorant of 
it when found, for we cannot recognise what we do not know. 
Plato and Socrates, perhaps, solved the diffieulty by the 
doctrine, that to discover, or to learn, is but to remember what 
had been known by us in a prior state of existence. Investi- 
gation was thus vindicated as a valid process; and also a 
useful one, as it is important to recall to memory what has 
been forgotten. Upon this theory of knowledge, Plato made 
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intellect, to the exclusion of sense, the faculty of scientific 
knowledge ; and ideas or universals the sole objects of philo- 
sophical investigation. The Platonic philosophy, called, in this 
aspect of it, dialectic, had for its object of investigation the true 
nature of that connection which exists between each thing and 
the archetypal form or idea which makes it what it is, and to 
awaken the soul to a full remembrance of what had been known 
prior to being imprisoned in the body. 

Aristotle made a great advance beyond Plato, towards cor- 
relating the a priori and a posteriori elements of our knowledge. 
He rejected the Platonic doctrine of ideas, as universals exist- 
ing anterior to and separate from singulars; and thereby 
ignored the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence. Still he did 
not extricate himself out of the difficulties which environed 
the problem of human knowledge. He seems to have believed 
in the existence of universals or forms, not apart from, but in, 
particulars or singulars. And, to correspond with this meta- 
physical doctrine, he made both intellect and sense important 
faculties in science. He maintained an a priori knowledge 
paramount to, but not exclusive of the a posteriori: that 
while universals are known through the intellect, and implicitly 
contain particulars or singulars, yet we may be ignorant of 
the singulars or particulars, until realised in and through sense; 
and that, therefore, though all knowing is through previous 
knowledge, yet the investigation of particulars is not superflu- 
ous ; because, while we may know the universal, we may be 
ignorant of the particular. Therefore intellect and sense com- 
bine in framing the fabric of our knowledge. 

The Aristotelic method of investigation is therefore twofold, 
deductive and inductive; the first allied with intellect and 
with universals, the latter allied with sense and with particu- 
lar:. Aristotle, in accordance with this doctrine of method, 
seems to have considered syllogism proper, or deduction, no 
less ampliative than induction,—that deductive inference did 
in some way assure us, or fortify our assurance, of real truth. 
We greatly doubt whether he discriminated at all the difference 
between formal and material inference; we think that he rather 
referred all difference in the cogency of inference to the dif- 
ference of necessity or contingency in the matter. He, strangely 
enough, maintains for the syllogism proper the power to de- 
duce true conclusions from false premises. Therefore the 
- syllogistic inference is not wholly dependent on the premises ; 
and consequently, deduction is not dependent on induction, 
whose office it is to supply the premises. 

This logical doctrine of Aristotle corresponds with his me- 
taphysical and his psychological doctrine. As he makes 
universals the paramount object of science, and intellect its 
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paramount principle; so does he make syllogism the paramount 
process, and induction the inferior process in logic: for though 
intellect is not with him, as with Plato, the sole principle of 
science, but conjunct with sense, yet sense is logically subordi- 
nate to intellect. There are, according to his theory of know- 
ledge, certain universal principles of knowledge existing in the 
mind, rather as native generalities than as mere necessities of 
so thinking, which furnish the propositions for syllogism ; 
therefore syllogism is not dependent for these on induction. 
It is nevertheless true, that, according to the Aristotelic theory, 
there is perfect harmony between intellect and sense, between 
syllogism and induction. And though syllogism is the more 
intellectual, the more scientific, yet induction can be legiti- 
mately used as corroborative and complemental of syllogism, 
and particularly by weak minds, who can discern the universal 
in the particulars, but cannot.apprehend it a priori as a native 
generality. It was because of this theory of knowledge that 
induction holds so subordinate and inferior a place in the Aris- 
totelic logic. 

Whether our account of Aristotle’s theory of knowledge be 
the true one or not, for there is much obscurity over his doc- 
trine, it is nevertheless certain that Aristotle had a very im- 
perfect insight into induction as an objective process of investi- 
gation. And the slighting manner in which he passes induction 
over shows how little he appreciated it. He has made a crude 
and superficial distinction, which has been perpetuated to this 
day, between the universals derived from induction and uni- 
versals derived from similars. In other words, he has corre- 
lated induction and analogy as different kinds of reasoning. 
And all writers on logic, including, we suspect, even Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, still speak of reasoning by induction, and rea- 
soning by analogy. This, it seems to us, is a great confusion 
and error. We make induction the process, and analogy or 
similarity the evidence by which the illation is warranted. 
That analogy which is the mere resemblance of relations has 
nothing to do with philosophy, but only that analogy which 
consists of an essential resemblance or similarity. The ten- 
dency to generalise our knowledge by the judgment, that where 
partial resemblance is found total resemblance will be found, 
is an original principle of our intelligence, and may be called 
the principle of philosophical presumption. Upon this prin- 
ciple the objective process of induction is founded, by which 
we conclude from something observed to something not ob- 
served,—from something within the sphere of experience to 
something without its sphere. This principle of philosophical 
presumption is brought to bear under two objective laws: 
the first proclaims, One in many, therefore one in all; the 
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second proclaims, Many in one, therefore all in one. Through 
the first law, we conclude from a certain attribute being pos- 
sessed by many similar things, or things of the same class, that 
the same attribute is possessed by all similar things, or things 
of the same class. Through the second law, we conclude from 
the partial similarity uf two or more things in some respects, to 
their complete or total similarity. Both laws conclude to unity 
in totality; by the first, from the recognised unity in plurality; 
by the second, from the recognised plurality in unity. Both 
of the laws, it is very apparent, are phases of the principle of 
resemblance or analogy. To call the first of these laws induc- 
tion, and the second analogy, as has been done, destroys the 
correspondence between abstract or pure, and concrete or ap- 
plied logic. In abstract or pure logic, induction is recognised, 
but analogy not; therefore analogy cannot rest on the same 
basis with induction in concrete or applied logic, else, like in- 
duction, it would have its counterpart in abstract logic. 

The theory of knowledge which we have expounded as his, 
in which the a priori element is so paramount to the a poste- 
riort, prevented Aristotle from having any but the shallowest 
insight into the scope of induction. The inevitable result of 
this was, to make him slight observation through sense, and 
to rely chiefly on deduction from principles supplied by the 
intellect. This was the cardinal vice of Plato, and also of 
Aristotle, but not nearly to so great an extent. The philosophy, 
therefore, of Aristotle, is rather the result of an analysis of 
the contents of language, than a product of an original obser- 
vation of nature. The philosophy of Bacon is just the reverse 
—it is a product of the observation of nature, and not an 
analysis of the contents of language. One of the chief precau- 
tions of the Novum Organum is, that language is but the 
registry of the crude notions of imperfect observation, and 
consequently that nature herself must be interpreted to ascer- 
tain the truth. The logic of Aristotle was designed more 
for evolving, sifting, and methodising, what had already been 
thought, than for conducting new investigations. The great 
purpose of Bacon was, to bring philosophy from books and 
tradition to nature, from words to things, from the syllogism 
to induction. 

The true excellence of the Aristotelic logic, therefore, consists 
in its being considered formal, and not material. In this view, 
the Organon of Aristotle is conversant about the laws under 
which the subject thinks, while the Novum Organum of Bacon 
is conversant about the laws under which the object is to be 
known. Viewed in this aspect, the two logics, though con- 
trariant, are not antagonistic, but are the complements of each 
other.. The Aristotelic without the Baconian is null; the 
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Baconian without the Aristotelie is deficient. The Baconian 
supplies the material of the Aristotelic; and while the truth 
ef science is wholly dependent on the Baconian, its logical 
perfection is wholly dependent on the Aristotelic, The tran- 
sition, in thinking, from the Baconian to the Aristotelic is as 
follows: The process of induction, as founded on probability, 
is relative, but its conclusion is absolute. Similarities or 
analogies retain their character of difference and plurality in 
the inductive process, but become one and identical in the 
conclusion, or class, into which they are combined by an act 
of abstraction and generalization. This conclusion becomes 
the premise of deduction. It is then within the domain of 
formal logic. 

That Sir William Hamilton has done much to reconcile the 
Aristotelic logic with the Baconian, by purifying the theory of 
both, and showing their interdependence, by developing that 
side of the Aristotelic which lies next to particulars and 
induction (for all his additions to logic are such), must -be 
admitted by those who can appreciate his writings. And 
nowhere in the history of-philosophy is there a definition of 
induction whieh reaches so thoroughly to the heart of the 
thing, the essential nature of the philosophical inference of the 
universal from the singular, as that which Sir William has 
given to discriminate the Baconian from the Aristotelic, the 
material from the formal. His definition is this: “ A material 
lation of the universal from the singular, warranted either by 
the general analogies of nature, or by special presumptions 
afforded by the object matter of any feal science.” This 
definition shows that the inductive process of Bacon is governed 
by the laws, not of the thinking subject, ratione forma, but 
by the laws of the object to be known, vi materie, This 
definition, though only used to discriminate negatively the 
Aristotelie or formal induction, sheds so much light on the 
Baconian induction, as to entitle Sir William Hamilton to the 
praise of having contributed to a true theoretic exposition of 
the Baconian method, by showing the ultimate basis of its 
validity, in disclosing the nature of the determining antecedent 
and the determined illation. The determining antecedent is 
shown to be the analogies of nature, which afford presumptions 
varying in all degrees of probability, from the lowest to the 
highest certainty, that what is found in the singulars observed 
is in all the singulars. The physical observer asserts, on the 
analogy of his science, that as some horned animals ruminate, 
all horned animals ruminate. The logician accepts the con- 
clusion, all horned animals ruminate, and brings it under the 
laws of thought, and considers the some of the physical observer 
as equivalent to his al/. Sir William thus extricates the theory 
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of material induction from the syllogistic fetters in which the 
ogicians had entangled it. His design was, however, by 
no means to exalt the dominion of Bacon; but rather, all his 
labours are designed to draw the age from its one-sided culture 
—its too exclusive devotion to physics. We, therefore, standing 
as we do at the Baconian point of view of philosophy, step 
forward to hail the expositions of Sir William Hamilton, and 
concatenate them with the philosophy of Bacon. So that the 
Baconian philosophy, in the future, may cease to be “ the dirt 
philosophy” which some of its heretical disciples have made it, 
and may embrace all the grand problems of thought which Sir 
William Hamilton has brought within the philosophy of common 
sense, and which Bacon certainly intended his philosophy to 
embrace. 


Art. II.—Bible Principles on the Subject of Temperance.* 


WE wish to ascertain, by a candid investigation of the Scrip- 
tures, what are the true rules by which men are to be guided 
in relation to the great subject of temperance, both in regard 
to the use and traffic of intoxicating liquors. The world has 
been tremendously agitated on this subject for the last twenty 
years. The awful ravages of intemperance on private and 
public interests have excited, and continue to excite, the in- 
tense investigations of moralists, and more latterly of politi- 
cians, as to the causes, operation, and consequences, of this 
vice, and the principles of policy by which it is to be checked. 
The most prodigious efforts have been made, the pulpit and 
the public forum, the press and the arm of the law, have all 
been put into requisition. Associations of various forms, and 
of the most extensive ramifications, have been formed; large 
amounts of capital have been invested in the agencies and con- 
duct of the reform; and high qualities of intellect and private 
virtue have been enlisted in its advocacy. A degree of in- 
terest so intense, producing efforts so vast and complicated, 
has necessarily accomplished a great deal of good; and like all 
other enterprises in the hands of fallible beings, and in a world 
like ours, although substantially good in themselves, it has 
- also done a great deal of incidental evil. 

The doctrines by which the great effort to extinguish the vice 


* This article is directed chiefly against some very extreme views which have been 
broached in the United States on the subject of the use of intoxicating liquors. We 
are disposed to go somewhat farther than the author in urging upon grounds of ex- 
pediency the practice of total abstinence, especially on the young.—Ep. B. F. EZ. R. 
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and the consequences of drunkenness has been animated, have 
been placed on the most extreme ground. The use of every 
fluid possessing an intoxicating property has been proscribed. 
The use of such fluids has been denounced as well as the abuse of 
them, and sometimes as being the worse of the two. The occa- 
sional use has been confounded with the constant,—the temperate 
with the intemperate, the conditional with the unconditional use. 
The principles which the Bible lays down on the subject have 
by some been openly denounced, and by others either so 
strained or overslaughed in their attempt to explain them, 
that they have practically ceased to control public sentiment 
on this branch of morals. The public expositors of the new 
doctrines, whenever they are compelled to allude to the miracle 
of Cana, invariably endeavour to explain it away; and when 
they discuss the doctrines of expediency, as laid down by Paul, 
they always push them far beyond the limitation which the 
apostle sets for their employment, and endeavour not only to 
make a principle that is temporary and limited universal and 
permanent, but also to canonize the weakness, as the apostle 
terms it, in deference to which this principle is enunciated, as the 
only sound and permanent sentiment which an enlightened con- 
science should ever admit. Indeed, so far has this thing pro- 
ceeded, that it is at the peril of a man’s reputation for integrity 
as a Christian, and as an advocate for public morality, that he 
undertakes to stand on the example of Christ, and maintain 
the teachings of the Word of God on this subject. Unless he 
goes the full length to which the boasted enlightenment of 
modern morality may please to lead him, he is looked at with 
the oblique suspicion that there is something wrong about him, 
or he is at once denounced as the enemy of temperance and 
the opposer of public and private virtue. To oppose the ex- 
travagant lengths to which the advocates of temperance go, is 
to oppose temperance itself. To oppose an advocacy of mora- 
lity which is ashamed of the example of Christ, and is perplexed 
to dispose of the various precepts of the Scriptures, is to oppose 
morality itself. To discriminate between abstinence and tem- 
perance,—between the occasional and the constant, or the tem- 
perate and intemperate use of intoxicating liquor,—between 
such a traffic in it as can be guarded from direct tendencies 
to foster vice, and such a traffic as feeds the vices and swells 
the miseries of the poor, by the pint and the gill,—is to forfeit 
all right to denounce drunkenness, or any of the collateral or 
direct causes of it. To all this we have only to say, that if 
we are to encounter it for returning without eguivocation to 
the teachings of the Bible, we shall do so with perfect content. 
We shall not attempt to base our advocacy of the virtue of 
temperance upon any maxims of expediency drawn from our 
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own mind. Human reason is too much distempered by the 
_ passions of the heart, and in too confined a position to behold 
all the relations involved in the settlement of an issue like this. 
God has been pleased to give us a revelation, setting forth the 
true principles by which our moral conduct is to be guided, 
and pointing out to us unmistakably what is the true nature 
of his will in the case. Nor can we conceive any course better 
calculated either to set aside the Bible as useless, or to dis- 
credit it as a book of inspiration, than either to pass by its 
teachings altogether in the settlement of these questions, or 
to be ashamed and afraid of its determinations of the issue. 
We wish it to be understood, then, that we go to the Bible for 
the truth on this subject ; that we go to it, not to interpret 
it by pre-conceived opinions upon our own part, but to learn 
simply what it teaches; and that we shall not flinch from any 
consequence which flows unequivocally from the principles 
enunciated in the Scriptures. 

There are two modes by whieh the Word of God teaches on 
questions of morality: by example, and by incidental or direct 
assertion. Whatever is done by Christ is, by that very fact, 
stamped with the divine approval; and to say that any thing 
done by the Son of God is censurable, for any thing,—for in- 
trinsic evil, or for mere inexpediency,—is to assume ground 
directly infidel and deistic. In investigating the question, 
whether wine as a beverage may properly be used, or not, we 
are at once arrested by the miracle at Cana. It cannot fail 
to have struck every observer of the current course of instrue- 
tion given by the modern advocates of temperance, that when- 
ever occasion has called upon them to explain this miracle, 
they have been greatly embarrassed by it, and that they 
have been compelled to adopt some theory of explanation 
which indicated a consciousness of embarrassment. The whole 
tone of allusion is the tone of apology. Now we must say 
plainly, we have no apologies to make for it. We shall not 
attempt to explain it away. We shall not put on an air of 
embarrassinent, as if the Saviour had set a very equivocal ex- 
ample here,—an example, if not wicked per se, at least very in- 
expedient, to use the phrase with which these moralists dodge 
the charge of implicating the character of Christ. We say 
that the example was neither wicked nor inexpedient. We 
say it was an example fit to be made, and fit to be followed. 
.We say, moreover, that they who go beyond this example, or 
its logical limitations, are as foolish as they are wicked, when 
they attempt to justify their excess by an appeal to this ex- 
ample. We say that those who think this example a warrant 
for drunkenness, are the advocates of the vice, and are to be 
denounced themselves as the enemies-of the gospel. No man: 
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can consistently be a believer in the divine original of the 
Christian religion, and yet entertain in secret, or openly avow, 
sentiments which arraign the purity of Christ's acts and eharac- 
ter. If this example is made the occasion and excuse of excess 
in wine, it is because the example is perverted from its true 
implications ; and for all such perversions the individual per- 
verting it is himself responsible, and alone responsible. The 
example warranting a right use, must be perverted when used to 
justify a wrong use of a thing; and those individuals assume a 
fearful responsibility who either pervert the example of Christ, 
or who use it as an occasion of evil. Nor do those assume a 
responsibility one whit the less solemn who endeavour to evade 
or explain away the real nature of this example, from a guilt 
and weak apprehension that they will do mischief if they do 
not apologise for it. It is that spirit of apology for the ex- 
ample and teachings of the Bible which is doing so much to 
extend the spirit of infidelity. A distinguished infidel, quoted 
in a late work by a minister of the Virginia Conference, de- 
clares, that when he wished to disseminate infidel views, he 
did not attack Christianity as such,—he only inculeated such 
principles on the subject of temperance, slavery, and other 
popular topics, as would necessarily undermine all confidence 
in the Bible as an inspired revelation of truth. Any argument 
from the example of Christ in attending and countenancing a 
wedding which would prove the lawfulness of marriage, would 
equally prove, from his supplying the guests with wine, the 
lawfulness of using it. He was denounced in his own day as 
a wine-bibber and the friend of sinners; and we suppose that 
the cry is to be repeated until the advancing power of his 
kingdom on the earth shall dispose men to submit to his 
authority, and receive his teachings without limitation or 
reserve as the truth of God. 

It is argued in explanation of our Saviour’s conduct, by 
some, that to suppose him to have created wine, when the 
company “ have well drunk,” is to make him “ the minister of 
excess.” This explanation, which we have heard attempted, is 
the most absurd of all ever given of it.. It proceeds on an 
assumption utterly false, and falls short in its conclusion of 
every thing but an attack on the character of Christ. We 
would inquire if this position means to deny that wine was 
made at all at the wedding of Cana: for, to avoid the charge 
upon Christ as a minister of excess, it is either necessary to 
deny that he made wine at all, or that he made it when “men 
have well drunk;” both of which assertions are positively 
contradicted by the record. If this:inference is correct, that 
to suppose Christ to have made wine under such circumstances, 
is to make him the minister of excess, then he is the minister of 
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excess; for it is unquestionable that he did create wine under 
- these circumstances. But the argument proceeds on a suppo- 
sition utterly unfounded. The phrase, “ When men have well 
drunk,” does not mean, ‘“‘ when they had drunk enough,” or 
“when they were all intoxicated.” It simply means, ‘‘ when 
they were nearly done drinking,” “when the entertainment 
was well-nigh over.” It was in these circumstances, the 
entertainment nearly, but not completely over, that the supply 
of wine failed, and Christ displayed his power to make up the 
deficiency. That this is the interpretation of the circum- 
stances is clear, not only from the words themselves, but from 
the remark of the guests to the master of the feast, that he 
kept the best wine to the latter part of the entertainment, 
contrary to the custom which set the best wine forward at 
first. This exposition of the passage completely answers the 
fling of those who wish to cover all defenders of the Saviour’s 
conduct with shame, as representing him as supplying a parcel 
of drunken rioters with the means of dissipation. Those who 
find it necessary to pervert the statements of the Scriptures in 
this way, in order to sustain their views, and bring reproach 
upon those who are presumptuous enough to defend the Word 
of God, exhibit a consciousness that a candid statement of 
the facts would not be favourable to their opinions. 

Another sapient explanation of this act of Christ is, that he 
did not design to furnish wine, but simply to display his power 
and show forth his glory,—that he did not mean to sanction 
the use of wine as a beverage, but merely to prove his divinity. 
This is as true and as sensible as to say, that a waggoner in 
building a waggon did not mean to build a vehicle, but only 
to make money for his support; or a lawyer in making a speech, 
did not design to make a speech, but only a fee. The absur- 
dity of this is obvious: it confounds the ultimate with the 
immediate end, and overlooks an issue about the propriety of a 
means, by tacitly affirming the impropriety of the means, and 
aiming to apologise for it by the excellence of the end to be 
attained. This is a question as to the propriety of means, not 
of ends: it is not, whether it was right for Christ to display 
his power and prove his divinity, but whether it was right 
for him to do it i this way, by making wine for the enjoyment 
of a wedding party. The end does not justify the means. 
This doctrine Paul pronounces to be damnable. Can Christ 
: be supposed to act on it? It is certain that he did design 
both to make wine and to display his power; he designed to 
do the one in order to do the other ; the one was his ultimate 
and the other his immediate purpose; and his act is not only a 
perfect guarantee of the propriety of the end, but it is equally 
a guarantee of the propriety of the means he used in order to 
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effect it. Weare as much at liberty to condemn him for the 
one as to condemn him for the other. 

Another plea equally unsound is, that Christ did not pro- 
vide wine on this occasion as a beverage. We are at a loss 
to imagine, then, for what he did supply it. It is obvious that 
he supplied the deficiency of wine for the same purpose for 
which the original supply was provided. He came in to meet a 
deficiency in the provision for a certain end; what that end was 
in the original supply of wine by the master of the feast no one 
in his senses can doubt. The end was the same in both cases : 
the master of the feast provided a part of the means to it, 
Christ provided another. Such canvassing of the facts is 
puerile in the extreme. All of these pleas, it will be seen, 
proceed on the assumption that it would have been wrong in 
Christ to have acted contrary to what they endeavour to prove 
he did do. But this is to beg the question,—assume the very 
point in dispute. The question to be decided is, Whether it is 
wrong to use wine as a beverage! and they first assume this 
as admitted to be true, and then endeavour to explain away 
the conduct of Christ to an accordance with their views. We 
appeal boldly to the example of Christ, as proving it to be 
right to use wine as a beverage. Even admitting that the 
miracle of Cana could be explained away, this is not the only 
passage of Scripture which clearly sanctions the use of wine 
as a beverage. The psalmist declares of God, “ He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of 
man: that he may bring forth food out of the earth; and 
wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart.” 
If this passage authorises the use of bread, or oil, it also, and 
to the same extent, authorises the use of wine. The law of 
Moses distinctly warrants the use of it in many places. The 
whole Bible is full of implied and indirect assertions on the 
point. The blessings of redeeming mercy are repeatedly com- 
pared to wine; they are called the “feast of wine on the lees, 
well refined.” Could this have been the case if it had been 
esteemed the odious and destructive thing it is now supposed 
to be—the juice of hell—the water of damnation? What is 
the testimony of Jesus about John the Baptist and himself? 
He says to the Pharisees and lawyers, “ John the Baptist 
came neither eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He 
hath a devil. The Son of man is come eating and drinking ; 
and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners! But Wisdom is justified of 
all her children.” This passage just as clearly shows that wine 
was used as an ordinary comfort of the table, as it proves that 
bread was used. It also shows that Jesus himself was a 
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user of wine, as well as the creator of it. And it proves beyond 
- @ doubt, that whether a man, under peculiar cireumstances, 
and for religious reasons, abstains from bread or wine, as did 
John; or whether he employs his liberty in using both, as did 
Jesus; he is in both cases justified of Wisdom. “ If he eateth, 
he eateth unto the Lord; if he eateth not, unto the Lord he 
eateth not.” To condemn the man who, for good reasons, 
declines to use his liberty, is just as improper as to condemn 
him who chooses to use his. 

It is argued lastly, and with far more dignity of argument, 
though with no improvement in the soundness of the plea, that 
the wine created by the Saviour did not possess any intoxicating 
property,—that it was the simple juice of the grape, prior to 
fermentation, and unpolluted by the presence of alcohol. This 
is an assumption which is not borne out by facts. It is not 
true, as alleged, that the wine of Canaan did not intoxicate. 
Noah got drunk on it; Nabal did the same; Eli evidently 
knew that the wines of his day were intoxicating, when he told 
Hannah, when he thought she was praying drunk in the temple, 
to put away her wine. Isaiah knew that the wine of his day 
was intoxicating, when he denounces woe on the drunkards of 
Ephraim as overcome of wine; when he inveighs against them 
that have erred through wine ; and when he exclaims concern- 
ing the inhabitants of Ariel, “‘ They are drunken, but not with 
wine; they stagger, but not with strong drink.” Solomon 
marks the signs of intoxication, and ascribes it to wine: “ Who 
hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath 
babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness 
of eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to 
seck mixed wine.” The New Testament writers are equally 
decisive in their testimony te the intoxicating property of the 
wine of their day. ‘Be not drunk,” says Paul, “ with wine, 
wherein is excess.” Peter declares, “ The time past of our life 
may suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when 
we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings, and abominable idolatries.” These testimonies 
are overwhelming against the supposition that the wine made 
by Christ did not possess an intoxicating property. There 
can be no demand for such a supposition, except by begging 
the question in dispute. To say, as has been said, that 
Christ could not have created a wine containing an intoxicat- 
- ing property, because it would have been morally wrong, is to 
assume for granted the very thing in dispute, and to contra- 
dict the whole testimony of other parts of Scripture. The 
general fact, that the wines of that day would intoxicate if 
improperly used, is unquestionable. To say that in the case 
of this miracle a particular exception is made, is to assert 
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what cannot be proved,—an assertion which has a presumption 
against it absolutely overwhelming,—a presumption not only 
created by the general character of the wines in use, but by 
the other parts of Scripture, which clearly commend their use, 
on account of this very power in the fluid to produce exhilara- 
tion. It by no means follows, as these reasoners suppose, that 
because a man may use a fluid with an intoxicating property, 
he may therefore get intoxicated upon it; any more than be- 
cause @ Iman may use an article which has a poisonous quality 
in it, he may therefore poison himself. ‘There is a deadly 
poison in tobacco; no man has a right to use it to such excess 
as to kill, or even to injure himself, while there is nothing 
to prohibit the limited and temperate use of the weed. The 
simple truth is, that although there is an intoxieating property 
in wine, yet excess in the use of it is a condition to this property 
coming into play; and to use wine within the conditions which 
are appended to the use of it, is really to use a fluid which 
cannot intoxicate. Though this quality exists in it, it exists 
in a state unsusceptible of doing harm, and only susceptible 
of doing good. The conditions which are prescribed for its 
use provide against the power for harm, and secure only its 
power for good. Whoever, therefore, violates this condition, 
by using wine in excess, does it at his peril; he makes a pro- 
perty useful when properly used, an instrument of evil when 
improperly used; and for this he alone is responsible. It is 
impossible to make God responsible for the abuses of his 
mercies. All his gifts are conditional ; and the grand condi- 
tion of all is, to wse without abusing. To take the ground that 
wine cannot be used without abusing it, is to charge God with 
authorising in its use all the consequences.of its abuse ;—a 
course in which it is hard to tell which is the more conspicuous 
quality, the blasphemy or the folly. The simple truth is, 
God gives wine for one end: men use it for another. He gives it 
on one set of conditions, they use it without any limitation, but 
their own gratification and will. He gives it asa beverage: 
they use it as an agency of intoxication. He gives it asa 
gratification: they use it, when they abuse it, because it gives 
in excess.a.stimuius; which is not the gratification God kadin 
view, and which in itself is utterly polluting and destructive. 
He has given it on the same general grounds on which he has 
given coffee,—to be used as a. beverage: men, instead of using 
it as an occasional and temperate gratification, pervert it, by 
constant or excessive use, into a habitual source: of criminal 
excitement. Suppose a man uses coffee as a:constant drink, 
and in excess,—not merely at table, or as an_ occasional 
beverage between meals, but as an incessant and excessive 
potation,—would any man say that he was innocent? Still 
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less would any man say, that because this mode of using 
coffee was wrong, all use of it was censurable. Coffee pos- 
sesses an injurious property,—nay, the vital air we breathe 
contains a gas which, in an uncombined condition, is deadly 
to all living things; but shall we therefore declare it to be 
sinful to use them. Would not the plainest understanding in 
the world be able to see, that while we may use coffee under 
certain limitations,—within which it is not only harmless but 
profitable—we are not thereby authorised to use it in such ex- 
cess as to bring its injurious qualities into play? It is sowith the 
use of wine and other intoxicating drinks. The excess in the use 
of them, as a general rule, is the indispensable condition to the 
active movement of their intoxicatinginfluence; and the preven- 
tion of that excess is one of the conditions which God has ap- 
pended to the use of them. 

What, then, are those conditions which God has appended 
to the use of wine?’ They are, in the most general terms of 
expression, that we may use it so as not to do harm to 
ourselves or others. It is evident that the first of these con- 
ditions—indeed both of them, are of variable operation upon 
different persons, and upon the same person at different times. 
The zealot of modern reform will probably say that these con- 
ditions prohibit the use altogether, because a man cannot use 
wine under any circumstances without exposing himself to risk, 
or others to contamination by his example. But it is evident 
to any man that such logic is a contradiction: it is to grant a 
right to use, and then follow it by a condition which nullifies 
the grant, and prohibits the use of it altogether. The allega- 
tion is properly met by a;full contradiction. We deny that it 
is impossible to use wine without harm to ourselves- or 
others ; we affirm that this is possible. But these conditions 
prescribe a different course of conduct to different persons 
under different circumstances, or tothe same person under differ- 
ent circumstances, simply because one man may do without 
harm to himself what another cannot do: a man may do at 
one time, say under a certain state of health, what he could 
not do with impunity at another; and all men may do at some 
times, without harm to their neighbours, what they could not 
do at others. A man, too, may not so traffic in intoxicating 
drinks as to minister directly to the vices of his fellows. A 
man has no right to sell wine or other intoxicating liquors to all 
_ persons indiscriminately. If he knows a person to be a drunk- 
ard, one who will abuse the fluid, he has no more right to sell it 
to him than an apothecary has to sell laudanum to a man when 
he knows he means to use it as a poison, and take his own life 
with it, although he may sell it when he knows that it will be 
used for proper purposes, or at least has no right to suppose 
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the contrary. This is a part of the responsibility of one trad- 
ing in liquors; and while it is absurd to announce that a 
merchant may sell no article until he has first received a cer- 
tificate from the purchaser that he will do no harm with it, 
the maxim is of sufficiently easy practical application, if not of 
a complete and definite logical statement. A merchant has 
no right to sell powder or arms, if he has reason to believe the 
purchaser will use them on his own life, or the life of his neigh- 
bour. This is the consideration which makes the indiscrimi- 
nate retail traffic in the article of intoxicating drinks so ex- 
cessively improper,—a traffic which, in nine hundred cases out 
of a thousand, ought to bé prohibited by law. No man can 
sell in this way without doing harm. He cannot sell in this 
way to those who will use, without also selling to those who will 
abuse it ; and it is at the peril and responsibility of the seller 
that he does it. If he is at a loss how to discriminate in 
the case, the only safe chance is to alter his trade. A mer- 
chant may lawfully sell wines to customers from whom he 
can derive a reasonable assurance, from their character and 
habits, that they will not abuse it. No man has a right 
to sell it so indiscriminately that he cannot tell what is 
the effect of his trade. The responsibility is his, and he must 
determine on that responsibility what is that effect. He has 
no more right to sell to an indiscriminate mass of people, some 
of whom he knows must be abusing it, than an apothecary has 
to sell laudanum to an indiscriminate mass, some of whom he 
has strong reason to believe, even though he may not be able 
to tell who they are exactly, mean to use it as a poison, on their 
own persons, or on the persons of others. These are the general 
principles which should regulate the use and traffic in wines 
and other intoxicating drinks,—principles which afford a wide 
field for the exercise of a wise and discriminating judgment in 
the application. The Word of God allows the conditional use 
of wine,—temperate, as distinguished from excessive,—occasional, 
as distinguished from constant. The intemperate use of it all 
will condemn. The habitual use of it, even when temperate, is 
in the general dangerous and improper. It is the constant use 
of wine temperately which lays the foundation for the habit of 
intemperance, and it is in reference to this the cry is so properly 
raised against temperate drinking, as it iscalled. The danger 
is, however, not in the temperate nature of the use, but in its 
constancy. An occasional temperate use of wine, as at a wed- 
ding, or as a refreshment in weariness, or as an occasional 
gratification, is right in itself, and tends to no evil conse- 
quences whatever. Evil can only possibly result when the 
occasional is altered into the constant, and the temperate 
expands into the intemperate. Who will dare to say that 
VOL V.—NO, XV. D 
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when God authorises the one he either authorises the other, or 
improperly exposes men to it in his permission to do the first ? 

The last limitation upon the use and traffic of wines which 
we shall notice, is the limitation expounded by Paul, founded 
upon the weakness of conscience in a sincere but erring brother. 
This principle we shall enunciate briefly, with the grounds upon 
which it proceeds, and the limitation upon its action. It is 
contained in these passages: “‘ Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For one believeth 
that he may eat all things: another, who is weak, eateth herbs. 
Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and let 
not him which eateth not judge him that eateth: for God hath 
received him. Who art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant? to his own master he standeth or falleth; yea, he shall 
be holden up: for God is able to make him stand Let 
us not therefore judge one another any more: but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling-block or an occasion to 
‘fall, in his brother’s way It is good neither to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak.” * 

We shall extend the discussion of this principle, and urge, 
without reserve, both the positive and negative side of it. 
The sum of it is, that it is good neither to eat’ meat nor drink 
wine, or any thing by which our brother is offended. We shall 
discuss the nature of this offence hereafter. But where it 
exists, we are imperatively required, by this principle of duty, 
to suspend our use of a right which is offensive or injurious to 
the conscience or conduct of our brother. It applies as much 
to the use of meat as it does of wine. But it does not require 
us to endorse and approve the weakness to which we yield. . We 
must still call it a weakness; and we are bound to resist,—not 
only not to endorse and endeavour to enforce it as a universal 
rule of faith and practice, but ¢o resist it. Paul tells us, if 
our brother is offended at our use of wine, we must cease to 
use it; but he calls the state of feeling that would call for such 
a suspension of our liberty in the case, a weakness: and sure 
any conscience must be admitted to be weak, and somewhat 
crazy to boot, which offends at the example of our divine Lord 
himself. We will, to avoid offence, yield to the weakness of 
our brother; but we will both call it @ weakness, and endeavour 
to instruct his conscience into a more complete accordance with 
the morality of the Bible. But we must not be misunderstood: 
we do not mean that a man cannot relinquish the use of wine 
at all, except by displaying weakness. Far from it. There 
is a mode in which a man can suspend the use of wine which 
is not weak, but honourable and proper in the highest degree. 


* See the whole of 14th chapter of Romans. 
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If, with a clear conviction that he has perfect liberty to do 
otherwise, he asserts his right, yet declines, on. any grounds 
satisfactory to himself, to use it, he is worthy of all honour. 
If, for the honour of religion, a man, with a rational and com- 
plete perception of his entire liberty to use meat, should relin- 
quish the use of it, we should honour him highly. But if he 
declines from superstitious ideas of the merit or efficacy of it, 
and denounces every body who will not do likewise, we can 
neither respect nor tolerate him. It is so with the use of wines. 
The use of wine is as clearly warranted in the Scriptures as 
the use of meat. If a man declines to use meat under the 
above views, he is worthy of high respect; but the man who 
does not choose to follow his example is just as worthy of it as 
he is. It is only when individuals or societies get off from 
this high, clear, scriptural ground, that they cease to deserve 
the unqualified respect of all who honour the Bible. But when 
they come urging that the use of wine is wrong under all con- 
ditions,—contending that the dislike to its use is essential to 
Christian character, and that total abstinence should be made a 
term of communion,—and denouncing every body who stands 
in good faith on Bible grounds,—we shall not hesitate to arraign 
them as inconsistent with truth, and insubordinate to the 
Word of God. 

We have said, the right to use or traffic in wine is conditioned 
upon the obligation to do no harm with it, to ourselves or others. 
This, of course, prohibits all excess in wine, of every degree. 
We have no right to use wine, or so to traffic in it, as to bring 
reproach upon our good name, or on the church of God,—to 
injure our health, or to debauch our morals. It is manifest 
that this condition implies that, a certain state of public senti- 
ment would requirea temporary and circumstantial abandonment 
of both the use and the traffic. Public opinion may be in such 
a condition,—an exaggerated and wrong condition it may be, 
—a condition not only unreasonable, but unseriptural,—that 
aman may even, by a use or traffic of the article, right in itself, 
expose himself or the church to obloquy. It would then be 
required, by a due regard to his own reputation, and the honour 
of the church, to abandon them. But it would not be required 
of him to approve the state of opinion to which he yields. On 
the contrary, it would be his duty, so far as in him lay, to de- 
fend the truth of the Bible, and endeavour, in all prudent ways, 
to bring back public sentiment to an accordance with the will and 
truth of God. If for this he brings his good name into peril, 
he must bear it, and leave consequences to God. It is one thing 
for a manto imperil his own honour and the honour of the church, 
by an imprudent pressure of a liberty of his own in the face of 
a strong though perverted public feeling; it is. altogether 
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another for him to peril his reputation in defence of the truth 
of the Bible, and the honour of his Lord and Saviour. In one 
word, as a matter of course, this obligation to use without doing 
harm is of a variable application, and consequently requires a 
prudent judgment to decide when it becomes obligatory, and 
when it does not. It is variable in its application, simply be- 
cause what can be done without harm in one case cannot in 
another. A man may take a glass of wine in his own house, 
for example, when it would be unbecoming in him to go to the 
bar of a tavern and call for it. We would not, as a minister, 
take wine at a social party; not because we should think it 
wrong to do so, but because, as a matter of prudence, in the 
present state of public opinion, it would be best not to do it. 
But the state of public opinion would be the chief, if not the 
only ground of our declining to do it; and if public opinion is 
suffered to become much more exaggerated on this subject, it 
will become absolutely necessary, for all who mean to stand by 
Christ and his truth, to resist by their example as well as their 
arguments all insinuations that the miracle at Cana was a 
breach of morality. To a certain condition of public sentiment 
we should deem it our duty to yield. To another state of it, 
we should feel it to be treason against the Master to yield a 
hairsbreadth, and we would resist it sternly, both by argu- 
ment and by example. 

It will be said, that the use of wine under any conditions 
will do harm, because it would set a dangerous example. To 
assert this broadly as a universal proposition, subject to no 
limitation, is to condemn Christ at Cana, without a doubt; it 
is to pronounce all those scriptures which warrant the right 
use of wine to be a license to sin. God has given a right to use ; 
but this notion, that no man can take advantage of that right 
without setting an evil and dangerous example, is to say, in 
other words, that God has given a right to set such an example. 
—that he has given a license to sin. The simple truth is, that 
this assertion is an assumption of the very point in dispute, 
The question to be decided is, whether this is a bad example. 
What do you mean by a bad or improper example? Do you 
mean an example intrinsically wrong? Then it is always wrong, 
and Christ isa sinner. Do you mean an example which is 
susceptible of perversion, or of being made the excuse and plea 
of evil? Then all example whatever, good or bad, is wrong, 
and Christ is again convicted of sin; for it is certain that his 
’ example has been perverted, and many a sinner has gone raving 
into a drunkard’s hell pleading the example of Christ as his 
justification. It is clear that whoever goes beyond the example 
of Christ, or of any one else, by the very terms of the propo- 
sition, does not follow it. The whole system of morals is a 
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system of limitations upon action, going to a certain extent as 
right, and there limiting itself, and becoming wrong beyond. 
Will it be called a proper following of an example, to walk with 
it up to the limit where it stops, to go beyond this, and then 
appeal to the example for justification ? 

There is another consideration in relation to this matter of 
example. An example right in itself may become objection- 
able, when attended by some circumstantial and temporary 
relations to other things. Paul orders that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in a brother's way ; and 
declares that if our brother is grieved with our meat, or is led 
by it into an improper use of it, we do not walk charitably. 
One branch of the Corinthian church could participate in the 
feasts of the heathen festivals merely as festivals, and without 
any sentiment of religious worship being mingled with it. But 
others were unable to do this; they could not participate in 
them as festivals without participating in them as worship: 
and they were emboldened to engage in those splendid cele- 
brations by the example of their stronger brethren. On this 
ground, then, Paul prohibited all classes of Christians from 
engaging in them, because the act of the strong, though in 
itself right, or at least indifferent, was made an occasion of 
stumbling to the weaker and less clear-minded brethren. Here 
an example, proper in itself considered, from its relation to the 
mere circumstantial and temporary state of incomplete eman- 
cipation from superstitious notions existing in the minds of the 
weaker portion of the church, was pronounced to be improper, 
_ and prohibited by the apostle. Of course, the force of the 
obligation in this case to refrain from doing what was proper 
in itself, resting altogether on the circumstantial and temporary 
condition of feeling in the weaker brethren, was merely circum- 
stantial and temporary in its existence. This is the grand 
peculiarity of these rules and maxims of Christian ethics: what 
belongs to the essence of an act always belongs to it, and if 
wrorg it is always wrong; but a thing right in itself can 
only become wrong by some mere circumstantial and temporary 
relation attached to it by circumstances. The very highest 
forms of intrinsic good or evil are subject to this partial and 
limited transformation. Of this sort is the use of wine as 
warranted by Scripture. In itself, and under the general 
conditions annexed to its use, it is right, and no intelligent 
and unperverted moral sense can condemn it. Under peculiar 
circumstances, ascertainable under the general descriptions and 
maxims of the Scriptures, even this right, limited, and con- 
ditional use is entirely suspended. But this suspension is 
merely circumstantial in its reasons, and temporary in its 
duration; and to endeavour to establish it as a permanent and 
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universal law, governing through all time, and throughout all 
possible contingencies, is to change the whole form of the 
obligation. It is to make grounds nominally cireumstantial 
really essential; and of course, an obligation properly temporary 
absolutely eternal. To take ground which makes the absolute 
exclusion of wine, through all time and under all circumstances, 
the law of all enlightened Christian conduct, is to take ground 
which, however it may be qualified and softened by deprecatory 
phrases, is essentially deistic. It makes the imitation of Christ 
at Cana an impossibility, because a wrong under all conditions 
of things and to the end of time. If the imitation is made so 
absolutely improper, the original example itself was improper. 
To say this, is to take the crown from the head and the honour 
from the character of Christ; and if this is not deistic in 
nature and effects, whatever it may be in design, we protest 
we are not able to understand in what Deism consists. But 
let it be remembered, that the obligation, circumstantial in its 
grounds and temporary in its duration though it is, is still of 
imperative force, as far as it goes, and will be neglected at the 
peril of him who neglects it. 

The obligation to yield to the requirements of a weak 
brother's conscience is of the same general character with this 
general law, of not doing harm in the use of our liberty. This 
offence consists partly in offending his sense of right, and 
partly in inducing him to do wrong, by doing a thing in 
itself right while his own conscience is not satisfied of the 
right of it. We are not unnecessarily to offend the honest 
prejudices of our brethren, even though they may be weak and 
unscriptural. We may and must endeavour to correct them; 
and under the pressure of circumstances, in order to defend 
the truth, we may and must entirely overlook them. * But we 
may not do this unnecessarily: we are required, by the broad 
and vigorous spirit of charity enjoined in the Bible, to yield 
the use of a mere liberty temporarily to the honest prejudices 
of our brother, while we endeavour kindly and firmly to remove 
them. We are ordered not to despise him that cannot con- 
scientiously eat meat,—who, because of his weakness, eateth 
herbs. It may be that his views are mistaken; but his con- 
science is honest. ‘To the Lord he eateth not; and therefore 
his principle, or motive power, is commendable, though his 
judgment may be mistaken as to what it requires him to do. 
. We are then not to offend, by an unnecessary or wanton use 
of our liberty, the honest prejudices of such a mind: we must, 
in deference to his views, yield temporarily our right to 
. act; while we are also bound to endeavour to instruct him. 
If he becomes clearly factious in opposition to the truth, we 
are no longer bound to yield to his prejudices. But if he is 
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humble, willing to submit to the truth, yet unable at once to 
perceive it, our obligation to honour his views. continues to 
exist. At the same time, this rule works both ways. It seems 
to be generally considered, in the discussion, that it is only 
necessary to consider these rules in their application to the 
strong brother and the limitations upon his liberty. But there 
is also an application of them to the weaker brother. “Why,” 
says the apostle, “is my liberty judged of another man’s con- 
science? Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant?” 
‘What right have you to come forward and insist upon your 
mistaken convictions becoming the rule of my conduct?’ In 
other words, there is a solemn duty binding on the weak 
brother, to look into the real nature of his convictions, to 
bring them honestly to the test of Scripture, and not to assume 
the responsibility of rashly or unwisely limiting the rights 
given to his brother by God himself. Paul, while he insists on 
the strong brother yielding to the honest though mistaken pre- 
judice of the weak brother, insists with equal force on the weak 
brother promptly setting about examining the foundation of 
that prejudice. The strong is bound to instruct, the weaker 
to seek instruction; and when both unite in the humble, earnest, 
affectionate spirit of real brethren, animated by a simple desire 
to know the will of God in the ease, it cannot be long before 
the prejudice of the one will be removed, and the other be 
enabled to resume the exercise of his rights and liberties, given 
by God, without any offence to a brother's mistaken sense of 
duty. 

The apostle guards with the same fidelity against the 
other sense of offending our brother; which is, to induce 
him to do as we do in a thing which, though right or indif- 
ferent in itself, is wrong to him, on account of his mistaken 
convictions in regard to it. The thing is right in itself, and 
therefore we may do it, who are clear in conscience as to 
its propriety. But to our brother in his weakness it seems 
wrong; therefore he cannot innocently do it, on the prin- 
ciple laid down by the apostle, ‘To him who thinketh it to 
be sin, to him it is sin.” A person in this condition of 
mind may be led by the example of another to do it before 
his conscience is clear az to its propriety. He therefore sins 
in doing what is in itself right, because he violates his con- 
science. To guard against such violations of propriety, the 
apostle lays down two rules. He first direets the strong 
brother, that whenever he has reason to believe that his ex- 
ample in doing a thing right in itself will be the occasion of 
stumbling to.a weak brother,—that is, of leading him to do the 
same before his conscience is clear as to its lawfulness,—he must 
not use his liberty in such a ease without. strong and sufficient 
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reasons. He directs, secondly, that one universal rule shall 
be observed by the weak brother; and that is, never to act in 
imitation of any one, until his own conscience is clear on the 
point. The example may be right in itself, but it is wrong to 
him, because his conscience is not clear about it. “ Let every 
man be persuaded in his own mind. All things, indeed, are 
pure; but it is evil for that man who eateth with offence. 
Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that which he 
alloweth.” Not that every man is permitted to think just as 
he pleases,—not that any and every kind of notion is to be 
allowed in every mind; for every man is solemnly bound to 
examine his convictions, to bring them honestly to the test of 
Scripture, to resist all unscriptural and unfounded convictions. 
But that, while this gradual process of rectifying his views is 
going on, and before his conscience has become clear, he dare not 
do what he is not certain is right. “He that doubteth is damned 
if he eat; for whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” It is obvious 
that the grounds on which these obligations are binding, both 
on the strong and the weak brother, are variable or movable 
in their nature, creating an obligation of the same variable, 
temporary nature. It will be seen then at a glance how mis- 
taken is the ethics which lays down one rigid and universal 
rule, permanent and universal in its application, requiring 
at all times and under all circumstances, of all classes of 
men, as equally obligatory on all, the same conduct in 
all. The maxim of total abstinence, as a universal and per- 
manent rule of moral conduct, finds no foundation whatever in 
the Scriptures. The great duty of man is obedience to con- 
science; the necessary <orrelative of that, is to educate con- 
science entirely by the Word of God, simply seeking to know 
its teachings, and always seeking for the Holy Spirit to guide 
us into the truth. Else it may often happen that a man will 
be placed in the unhappy dilemma of conscience ordering one 
thing and God ordering another; in which he can neither do 
right without guilt, nor refrain from doing wrong without a 
similar responsibility. 

. The obligation of total abstinence is not the same in its ap- 
plication to all,—not the same in force, in duration, or in the 
grounds upon which it rests. Upon the man who has once 
been the victim of intemperance, it is an absolute and unalter- 
able obligation. He can never touch liquor again, except 
under the most stringent and unavoidable necessity of health, 
without guilt; because a melancholy experience has shown that 
no reformed inebriate can ever touch it again without immi- 
nent risk, nay, almost the inevitable certainty of reviving the 
sleeping devil of his ancient vice. It is the duty of all men to 
be temperate; it is the duty of some men to be uniformly absti- 
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nent, because it is only by being entirely abstinent they can 
be temperate. It is the liberty of some to use with a limited 
and conditional use; which limited and conditional right is sus- 
ceptible of being entirely suspended, on circumstantial and 
temporary grounds. The circumstances of individual men may 
impose upon them a specific, and confined, and temporary obli- 
gation. to total abstinence, which they would be guilty to ne- 
glect. But this obligation cannot be expanded into one rigid 
and universal rule, simply because it exists only in the circum- 
stances of the individual, and expires with them. In all these 
cases the individual must determine his own duty, by a consi- 
deration of his own circumstances; but he is as unwise as he 
is uncharitable, when he infers that what may be obligatory on 
him is obligatory on his neighbour, and fiercely denounces all 
who do not follow his example. 

This brings us to the last point which we wish to consider; 
which is, the right of men to suspend their liberty in the use of 
wine, the true grounds on which temperance societies may be 
erected, and the relations of these societies to the church of 
God, and the duty of church members in relation to them. 

We have already indicated the principle which lies at the 
foundation of this subject. If a man chooses to relinquish the 
liberty which God has given him, he may do it ; only provided 
he does so on no ground which conveys the remotest shadow 
of a hint that the /iberty itself was improper. If he does it on 
any such grounds, he is to be resisted. The relinquishment of 
his liberty will be determined, as to its moral character, entirely 
by the reasons upon which it proceeds. If a man chooses 
to relinquish it with a clear perception of the true nature 
of his liberty, feeling that he is at perfect liberty to do 
otherwise, on grounds purely circumstantial, with an entire 
relinquishment of all right to dictate the line of duty to others, 
and for the purpose of doing good to man, arresting the progress 
of a vice, and staying its consequences, he is worthy of the 
highest respect. Others, acting on the same views, may unite 
with him and form a society ; and the society so formed, and 
so remaining, is worthy of the high regard of all good men. 
But if a man relinquishes his liberty on grounds that proclaim 
no liberty, or a liberty to sin, on grounds essential and per- 
manent, and with a disposition to suspect the integrity and 
denounce as suspicious all who will not join him in his views 
and unite in an association with him, then he is to be resisted ; 
and any society formed on these grounds, and maintaining them, 
is to be resisted. If, as we have already said in a different 
connection, a man chooses to relinquish the use of meat, with 
a clear and scriptural sense of his right to use it, it is well; he 
is worthy of all honour. But if he requires that every one else 
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shall follow his example on penalty of denunciation, he is not 
to be respected. If he does it on superstitious or extravagant 
grounds, believing either in the efficacy or merit of not using 
meat, neither his understanding nor conscience is to be 
respected, except when these notions co-exist with great 
weakness of mind and evident and high honesty of conscience. 
It is so with wine; for the use of both of them and the re- 
linquishment of both of them, are placed on the same footing 
by the apostle. If a man chooses, with a clear conscience of 
his right to use the limited and conditional privilege given in 
the Scriptures, to relinquish it, in order to avoid offence, or to 
get a vantage-ground to do good, on grounds circumstantial 
in their nature, and which convey no reproach on the liberty 
he relinquishes, relinquishing all right to force others to do the 
same,—then his action is worthy of all honour. Any society 
taking such grounds is worthy of the honour, respect, and 
countenance, of all good men. But when a man relinquishes 
his liberty with a feeling that it is a liberty to sin, or because 
his use of his liberty, as conditioned in the Bible, would set an 
example permanently censurable,—when he forgets the nature 
of his relinquishment, as a relinquishment of liberty, or as a 
compliance with an individual obligation, and consequently 
does not see that he has no right to require others to re- 
linquish theirs,—when any individual or society takes this 
ground, no matter what may be the design in the matter, the 
principles on which they act are opposed to the Word of God, 
undermine all confidence in it as an inspired revelation of truth, 
censure the example of Christ as an example which had far 
better never been set, and thus become essentially deistic. 
The proscriptive spirit and the unscriptural theories which have 
too often disfigured the temperance associations of the world, 
are separable adjuncts of the associations themselves, and 
therefore opposition to them, or to the particular societies 
which hold them, is not opposition to temperance societies as 
such, much less to the general cause they are seeking to pro- 
mote. 

Temperance societies, based on the grounds already indi- 
cated, are valuable institutions of society,—just as societies for 
the suppression of gambling, for taking care of the poor, for 
the supportof orphans; and, when properly managed, are sources 
of great good. But to say, that because they are such, therefore 
_ every individual, and particularly every member of the church, 
is absolutely bound to join them, is absurd. Asa general rule, 
there is no obligation at all to join them ; it is a mere matter of 
liberty. Particular circumstances might make it the duty of an 
individual to join an association of this sort, just as they might 
make it the duty of a man to join a masonic order, or an 
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orphan asylum association; but will any one say that such an 
obligation is universal and unlimited, requiring every member 
of the church to become de facto a member of these various 
orders and associations, though good in themselves? The 
argument that every good man is bound to aid in every good 
thing, and must therefore, join a temperance society, is 
absurd, as an unlimited proposition. The missionary opera- 
tions of the Baptist Church are very good things; so of the 
Methodist ; so of the Episcopal Church: is it therefore the 
duty of a Presbyterian to join all these churches at once? A 
masonic order is a good thing: is it therefore the duty of 
all members of the church to join it? Is it the duty of all 
members of the church to join an anti-gambling association ! 
Any member may; it may be the duty of some, and the ascer- 
tainment of their obligation is wholly a personal matter. The 
simple fact is, it is impossible for a man to aid in every good 
thing; for there are so many enterprises for good, that there 
must be a division of labour. Any Christian is at liberty to 
join such a society if he pleases; having, of course, a wise 
reference to his other obligations, and to the doctrines and 
policy to which he will become committed by so doing. It 
may be the duty of individual Christians to join a temperance 
society; but the ascertainment of that duty is their own 
individual concern: the obligation itself is individual in its 
extent, and circumstantial in its grounds, and it is folly to 
expand it into a general obligation coincident with the extent . 
of the church, and requiring every church member to become 
a member of a temperance society. In simple truth, as a 
general rule, it is purely a matter of liberty ; and if an indivi- 
dual does not choose to relinquish his liberty, no one has any 
right to complain of it. If it had not been right to give this 
liberty, God would not have done it; to require it to be given 
up, as a permanent thing, is to impeach both the grant and 
the granter of the privilege. The member of the church of 
God is a member of a great and divinely-organised society, for 
the suppression, not merely of one vice, but of all vices. To 
say he is bound to join a second, is in effect to say his obliga- 
tions cannot be fully met in the other. No member of the 
Sons of Temperance would admit there was any imperative 
general obligation resting upon him to join an old Washing- 
tonian Society created alongside of his order: he would feel 
at liberty to do it if he pleased; but he would at once see that an 
alleged obligation of a general form to do it would be not bind- 
ing, because it would be superfluous and unnecessary. These are 
the general maxims of Christian duty on this great subject. 
The ends which these societies have principally in view are 
the same, so far as they go, with those of the church of God. 
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They differ ix the means of attaining them. The societies lay 
down the rigid maxim of total abstinence: the church lays 
down the general principles of the Scriptures. To say that 
the other is the best mode of reaching the evils of intemper- 
ance, is to beg an important question. We say that the 
advantages of this principle, in resisting the tide of intemper- 
ance, are absolutely dependent upon its being kept in the 
position in which it is placed by the Scriptures,—the position 
of a temporary, circumstantial, and local or individual 
principle. The very moment it is elevated into a permanent 
and universal principle, it is shorn of its power: the history 
of the temperance reform proves it. Although it may sound 
strangely in the ears of the modern reformers, it is neverthe- 
less true, that the doctrine of total abstinence, as a universal 
law, is not the most effective principle on which to resist the 
evils of intemperance. It is best for certain cases, nay, indis- 
pensable to them,—and it is the Bible principle for meeting 
them ; it is indispensable to.the reform of the drunkard, and 
to the maintenance of the reformed inebriate in the ways of 
sobriety, but not to the virtue of all others without exception. 
But God's wisdom is superior to man’s, and he has promulged 
no truth which is not better suited to its ends than any fancied 
improvements which man may endeavour to make upon it ; 
and we hold that the free and unequivocal teaching of the 
general principles which the Bible enunciates on the duties of 
. temperance, is far better calculated to arrest the terrible vice 
of drunkenness than the advocacy of the one rigid and uni- 
versal maxim of total abstinence. The history of the temper- 
ance movement, in our judgment, proves the truth of this 
inference. No one feature in this great movement has been 
more strikingly developed than the singular want of stability 
which has marked its progress. The celebrated and eloquent 
champion of the reform, John B. Gough, is said to have stated 
recently, in a speech in England, that of five hundred thousand 
persons who had taken the pledge in the last fifteen years, 
our hundred and fifty thousand had broken it! The various 
modes of action in carrying forward the scheme have shifted 
with remarkable rapidity. The original pledge of partial 
abstinence gave way to the pledge of total abstinence ; the 
old society yielded to the Washingtonian, the Washingtonian 
to the order of Sons, and the existence of the order in a given 
locality is of all things the most precarious! What is the 
reason of this!—a question often earnestly canvassed by the 
noble-hearted advocates of the enterprise. The reason is this, 
among others, without a doubt: their doctrines have been 
strung up too high ; they have gone on extravagant grounds; 
they have assumed extreme positions; and the reaction of the 
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sober second thought of the people has carried away the mis- 
placed foundations of their creed and policy. _ The sober 
judgment of man will not suffer him to condemn the limited 
and conditional right to use wine granted in the Scriptures. 
That sober second thought will infallibly settle down, as its 
final results, on the conclusions of the Word of God. “ Every 
plant which our heavenly Father hath not planted shall be 
rooted up.” If it is not in the place in which he planted it, he 
will transfer it. Human reason, in its calmest and deepest 
judgment, will invariably return, like the needle to the pole, 
and rest on the teachings of God in his Word. The sooner we 
learn this, as a practical rule of universal conduct, accepting 
at first the lessons of revelation, the sooner we shall find our 
action guided by the broadest of all intellects, the most per- 
fect of all reasons. Let the principle of total abstinence be 
put into its true scriptural position, and it becomes instinct 
with power over the judgments and consciences of men, and 
is endowed with immortality. Remove it from this position, it 
excites suspicion of its soundness, it loses power over the 
intellect and conscience, it becomes a minister of evil as well 
as of good, and is doomed to expire in the wreck of its influ- 
ence. ‘ The weakness of God is stronger than man, and the 
foolishness of God is mightier by far than the wisdom of man.” 
It is indispensably necessary, in the great agitations and con- 
flicts of men, that there should be a constant recurrence to 
original principles. If no allowance is thus practically made 
for the weakness and infirmities of human nature, qualities 
which insensibly and inevitably will urge men into some false 
position, particularly on a point of controversy and in the 
heat of debate,—if no recurrence is made to original principles, 
it will be impossible to ascertain the existence or degree of the 
deflection from the line of truth. In the vehemence of their 
conflict with the evils of intemperance, when their hearts are 
full of a realising sense of the wretchedness it entails on the 
life of man, there is a powerful tendency operating on the 
minds of the advocates of total abstinence as a universal law, 
to take extreme ground, and to forget the moderation of truth 
and the principles of the Word of God. It is so much easier 
to advocate the application of a single maxim which seems to 
reach the whole case, than to draw the distinctions and define 
the principles which are set forth in the Scriptures, that there is 
a powerful temptation to choose the first of these as the policy 
to be pursued. This is greatly aided by the fear that the people 
cannot be made tocomprehend these principles and distinctions; 
and by the belief that the single maxim will be more effective, 
and that it will soonest accomplish the end. But these views are 
too partial: we are still satisfied that the Word of God has 
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enunciated the grounds which are best and safest in the end: 
It may take more labour to expound them, they may be more 
susceptible of perversion; but they are the only principles 
upon which the sober and deliberate judgment of men will 
ultimately rest. What the maxim of total and universal 
abstinence gains by cutting off the necessity for the discrimi- 
nation of principles, and in its immediate effect, it loses by 
not meeting the real demands of the reason of man, and of the 
revelation of God. In the long run, at the close of the im- 
mense experiments which are now going on, it will be seen 
clearly, on this as well as on other great topics of social welfare, 
that the lessons of the Bible, taken in the simplest and most 
direct teachings of that wonderful book, are the lessons of the 
deepest philosophy, the purest wisdom, the most extensive 
benevolence, and the most permanent application. 

We would say in conclusion, we do hope that none will 
pervert the teachings of this review. If they do, they will do 
it at their peril; for they are the teachings of the Word of 
God. If any harm eomes from them, it can only be because 
they are perverted from their true implications ; and for this, 
he who perverts them is alone responsible. Indeed, so great 
is the fear of many persons of wisdom and excellence that 
such perversions will be made, that they cannot agree to 
the propriety of a perfectly direct and. unequivocal statement 
of the real teachings of the Bible on this subject. But this 
only reminds us that human wisdom and virtue are not infal- 
lible. The conditions under which the voice of God is not to 
be heard on questions like this are excessively rare in occur- 
rence, and of very brief duration when they occur. We have 
no apology to make for an unequivocal and complete state- 
ment of what He has been pleased to state on this issue. He 
has made it the duty of his ministers to declare his counsel 
fearlessly, and we dare not suppress it. We had infinitely 
rather encounter the responsibility of being an occasion of evil, 
by reason of the infirmity or wickedness of man in perverting 
the truth, than the responsibility of violating the first duty of 
the ministerial office, and either silencing, or incompletely re- 
echoing the voice of God on the issues on which he has chosen 
to speak in his Word. If he has seen fit to enunciate these 
principles, we can see no reason why we should impeach the 
propriety of his doctrine,—why we should be either ashamed 
to receive or afraid to avow them. 
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Art. II1.—Success in the Ministry. 


THE first call to the gospel ministry exhibits in @ striking 
manner the true spirit of this work, espeeially with reference 
to the important element of success. It was given to Simon 
Peter at the shore of Galilee. The Saviour had just before 
directed him to “launch out into the deep, and let down the 
net for a draught.” In doing this he was not unaware of the 
fruitless toil of the night previous, but he designed to try the 
spirit of his new disciple. ‘“‘ And Simon answering, said unto 
him, Master, we have toiled all the night, and have taken 
nothing ; nevertheless, at thy word, I will let down the net.” 
This reply evinced strong confidence in Christ, and a spirit of 
obedience to his will. The result not only justified, but also 
increased his confidence in the Master’s omniscience and 
power, and deeply impressed him with a sense of his own un- 
worthiness. It was just as he had been brought to this point 
that our Saviour gave him the promise of employing him in 
the gospel ministry,—“ Henceforth thou shalt catch men.” 
We are forced to believe that he had this ministerial call in 
view from the first of this transaction, and that he regarded 
the spirit of Peter’s answer as the true spirit of the ministry. 
He saw that the man who, aftera night of fruitless though 
skilful.and earnest toil, was yet ready to renew that toil, 
simply at his word, was the man who would, in the labours of 
the ministry, be ever ready to repeat exertions for his cause, 
even after protracted and discouraging labour,—provided only 
he had the word of his Master for so doing. This incident, 
as we conceive, exhibits the true relation between our respon- 
sibility and our success. 

It is a painful but undoubted truth, that we are not war- 
ranted in expecting universal, even apparent, success, in the 
employment of the means of grace. It is true God has said, 
that *‘ Ais word shall no¢ return unto him void,—that it shall 
accomplish that which he pleases, and shall prosper in the thing 
whereunto he sends it.” No one can doubt that God succeeds 
perfectly and invariably in all that he really attempts. What 
we say is, that while the means of grace are adapted to save 
the souls of men, and are employed by the faithful servants of 
God to that end, yet neither the Bible nor experience war- 
rants us in expecting that all, or even a large proportion, of . 
those on whom they are brought to bear, will be saved— 
even when the efforts used are most scriptural in form and 
most Christian and faithful in spirit. ‘ Many are called, but 
few are chosen.” 
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However desirable it be to labour in confidence of success, 
and however discouraging this truth may be to which we re- 
fer, it has nevertheless been realised by God’s servants in all 
ages of the world. ‘ Who hath believed our report? and to 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” was the complaining 
and desponding inquiry of the prophet Isaiah. A similar ex- 
perience was realised by many others, if not all, of the prophets 
of the old dispensation, who seemed to “stretch out their 
hands all day long to a disobedient and gainsaying people.” 
But the most remarkable fact illustrative of this truth, was 
the want of apparent success in the ministry of our Lord. It 
was in anticipation of this the prophet represents him in say- 
ing, “I have laboured in vain; I have spent my strength for 
nought and in vain.” Though “ he spake as never man spake,” 
yet how few regarded “the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth!” Though he performed so many and such 
wonderful miracles, yet how few were convinced of his claims ! 
At the close of his ministry, so abundant in labours, so in- 
structive, and solemn, and faithful, so glorious and impressive 
in the manifestations of divine power, and withal so tender and 
persuasive in its spirit,—at the close of that ministry he was 
called to weep over infatuated Jerusalem, which refused, with 
only slight exceptions, to be gathered under his wings. And 
how many of God’s ministers have found sad occasion to recall, 
for their own comfort, this remarkable example! The dispro- 
portion between the efforts employed and the results achieved 
has, in almost every age of the world, constituted a painful 
illustration of the fact of which we speak. Nearly every youth- 
ful preacher is doomed to have the buoyant anticipations of 
his early ministry disappointed, as were those of the gifted 
and enthusiastic Melancthon. Many a godly minister has 
been compelled to labour through long years of anxiety and 
desire, without being permitted to see the work of the Lord 
prosper in his hands, in the known conversion of a single soul. 
The distinguished Samuel Rutherford, one of the holiest and 
most faithful ministers of the seventeenth century, writes to a 
friend, “I see exceeding small fruit of my ministry, and would 
be glad to know of one soul to be my crown and rejoicing in 
the day of Christ.” And even at the present day, when the 
accessions to the church are greater than at any previous 
time since the apostolic age, there are doubtless many similar 
instances. Indeed, to a greater or less extent, at one period 
or another, every minister of Christ, and every labourer in his 
vineyard, is called to encounter this discouraging experience,— 
to behold month after month, and some, year after year, of 
earnest and prayerful labour pass away, unrelieved by any 
marked indicatione of success in the conversion of souls. And 
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no doubt even the most successful are ready to join in this 
lamentation, when they contrast the few who are gathered in 
with the multitudes who remain in the way of death. 

We propose to consider this general fact as a source of temp- 
tation to all who are enlisted in the cause of Christ. Not only is 
it adapted to ¢est the reality and strength of our zeal,—it is 
also a source of .serious danger, leading, in some instances to 
injurious, and in some to disastrous results. 

The first class of these dangers to which we advert, arises 
from improper views of the causes of this want of success. It is 
not our purpose to discuss the question, what are these 
causes. We take it for granted that our readers recognise 
the distinction between those which are secondary and that 
which is the grand ultimate cause. With us there is no doubt 
that all the varied results of gospel preaching and Christian 
effort, whether successful or unsuccessful, are to be referred 
to the sovereign determination of Him “who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will,”—and “ who will 
have mercy on whom he will have mercy.” There being in 
the hearts of men no natural nor self-originated disposition 
to yield to the calls of the gospel; and neither the word, nor 
sacraments, nor ministers of Christ, having any independent 
power to produce such disposition, the work of conversion 
must be, in the most literal sense, the work of God,—and as 
such, must be wrought where and when, on the persons, and 
to the extent, which God chooses. ‘So then, neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth; but God 
that giveth the increase.” Our Saviour referred to this very 
discrimination in God’s dealing with “the wise and prudent” 
on the one hand, and with “babes” on the other, when he 
uttered the words,—* Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good 
in thy sight.” Here, then, we are unquestionably to look for 
the ultimate cause of both failure and success. In the one 
case, depraved man is left in his sins,—in the other, man 
equally depraved is made willing in the day of God’s power. 
We are never to forget or undervalue this fundamental truth. 
It lies at the very basis of our Christianity. It is the most 
precious source of consolation and encouragement to the mini- 
stry and the church, and it should have a conspicuous place 
and a controlling influence in all our motives, efforts, and anti- 
cipations. 

Assuming then, that we all, habitually, ascribe our want 
both of real and apparent success to the sovereignty of God, 
we remark that one danger arising from this want of success, 
is that of falling into a spirit of indifference. It is one mark of 
that selfishness which cleaves even to the renewed mind, that 
our interest in any result is generally in proportion to our 
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personal connection with that result, either as sharing in its 
benefits, or as having an agency in its production. It is true 
the Spirit of God fires the souls of true Christians with a zeal 
that is both disinterested and humble—a zeal which is willing to 
toil for others, and especially for Christ, and to be used as 
the obscure and dependent instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty. Still, it is difficult for even the truest, humblest 
servant of Christ, to tell how much the fervour of his zeal in 
the cause of religion is fed by the conscious efficiency of his 
own exertions, and the visible success with which those exer- 
tions are crowned. Not that we would brand all such zeal as 
spurious and wrong. We know not to what extent God him- 
self may be employing this very influence;‘in stimulating the 
interest and the activity of his servants. But it is quite ap- 
parent how the withholding of success endangers the very 
existence of that interest, and how surely it will damp a 
zeal which is not pure and strong. It is also apparent what 
relation there is between this influence and our views of the 
sovereignty of God. While our labours are successful, and 
souls are being converted by our instrumentality, it were easy 
to keep our interest alive and our zeal fervent, even while we 
renounce all self-reliance, and ascribe our success to the sove- 
reign goodness and power of Jehovah. But when we seem to 
labour in vain and spend our strength for nought,—when no 
divine influence descends upon our work,—when the ungodly 
remain obdurate and impenitent, and few or none are plucked 
as brands from the burning ;—and when we realise that there 
is, after all, no power in our arm,—no intrinsic efficacy in our 
efforts,—that not even a zealous Paul, nor an eloquent Apollos, 
can of himself secure the increase, and that God is the ulti- 
mate and sovereign source of all results ;—then it is that the 
reality and strength of our zeal are brought to the test,—then 
it is seen whether that zeal be truly and supremely for God, 
or whether it depends upon our beholding the triumphs of our 
own exertions,—and then it is, that, if our zeal be spurious or 
feeble, or if it be based on wrong convictions, it will die away 
into a cold indifference. A false zeal cannot endure the com- 
bined influence arising from seeing the failure of our efforts to 
save souls, and from ascribing that failure to the sovereign 
will of Jehovah. It can live and labour only while flushed 
with at least seeming success.’ But a true zeal, which burns 
with pious love to Christ, and with compassionate love for 
- souls, can labour for the Master, not only amidst animating 
triumphs, but also amidst discouraging failures, and that, too, 
even while it realises that the sovereign will of the Master’ 
himself withholds success.. Though it has toiled through a 
long and dark night of discouraging exertion, it is ready for 
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new efforts, and for harder labours, just so far, and just in 
such circumstances, as the divine word of that Master requires. 
It shall not demand even the certainty of future success, to en- 
liven its fervour, or to prepare it for its toils. 

The true servant of Christ has a higher end, and a more 
animating motive, than even the prospect of success; 7. ¢., to do 
the will, to secure the approbation, of the Master. And just 
so long as he sees the standard of that Master.advancing be- 
fore him and leading the way, he is ready to follow. He is 
just as willing to labour for Christ without apparent fruit as 
with it. He is as prompt to follow the pillar of fire by night, 
as the pillar of cloug,by day. Such, we say, are the attributes 
of a pure and perfect™%Zeal. If ours be such, thenwe are above 
the danger of which we speak. But if ours be either a weaker 
or a more selfish zeal, then is it endangered by all our failures 
to do good; and if God sees fit to withhold success from our 
plans and exertions in his cause, we are exposed to the danger 
of becoming indifferent to the result and to the form and fidelity 
of our labours, and of fortifying that indifference by taking 
wrong views of the sovereign agency of God. In some instances, 
this indifference has led to the negleet of even external labour, 
—taking away all stimulus to action, and inducing a state of 
criminal sloth. In others, it has led to what we fear is not 
very much better,—a careless, heartless, and merely professional 
discharge of external duty,—a continued use of means, without 
much thought as tothe end,—aregular employment of appoimted 
instrumentalities, without any hope of success; between which, 
and an utter unbelief of God's promises, it is hard to discri- 
minate. Against these evils it is of the utmost importance 
to guard and strive, since they are at once sinful and fatal to 
all future success. Just so far as God sees fit to try us by this 
want of success, let us recur to the grand motives for fidelity 
in the work of God,—our obligations as the purchase of the 
blood of his Son, as his adopted children, as his’ consecrated 
servants, as those who have by our own solemn and voluntary 
engagements dedicated our strength and time to him. 

But this suggests another form of danger arising from this 
same source,—that of confining our view to the ultimate cause 
of our want of success, and not duly regarding those secondary 
causes which pertain to ourselves. God’s sovereign determination 
seems indeed adequate to account for all the failures of our 
efforts; and as a source of consolation and an argument for 
submission, it is ample. Yet, as we continually teach, we are 
none the less responsible for all this. We are not, indeed;:re- 
sponsible for the actual conversion of one scul, yet we are re- 
sponsible for acquiring all the mental and spiritual fitness 
possible, and for putting forth all the ability we have, in order 
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to secure the salvation of men. While, therefore, we turn to 
God’s sovereignty for consolation, in view of our want of suc- 
cess, let us not forget that just so far as our failure is connected 
with our lack of- industry, fidelity, and prayerfulness, to the 
same extent shall we be held accountable for all the ruinous 
consequences which ensue. Though God’s Spirit alone can 
make our best warnings and exertions effectual, yet, failing to 
warn and labour as faithfully as we ought, God will require at 
our hands the blood of neglected souls. It is the spirit .and 
teaching of our system of truth to labour just as earnestly and . 
to care just as anxiously for the salvation of perishing souls, 
as if their salvation depended a us,—while, at 
the same time, we look to God for succes¥ just as dependently 
and just as trustfully as if he dispensed with our instrumen- 
tality. It is this view which combines labour with faith, a 
sense of personal responsibility with dependence on God, and 
anxiety for success with submission to the divine  will,—the 
only view and the only spirit which can enable any to toil and 
struggle on with a loving heart, a lively zeal, and an obedient 
mind, through all the discouragements and trials of unsuccess- 
ful, or apparently unsuccessful, labour. 

But there is another extensive class of dangers arising from 
want of success, of a very different character, which we would 
describe generally, as consisting in a departure from the word 
of Christ in the means and the mode of seeking after success. The 
class of which we have been speaking consists in a failure of 
ali earnest effort; this is a departure from those efforts which 
the Master had enjoined. The cold-hearted, indifferent ser- 
vant may be willing to continue in mere outward but careless 
labours of the prescribed form, and often justifies his course on 
the ground that it is regular and scriptural in its method and 
means. The dangers of which we now speak are no less for- 
midable, and the evils to which they tend no less to be depre- 
cated. The warm-hearted minister of Christ, who loves the 
church and loves the souls of men, is prone to feel that visible 
success is the essential seal of his ministry. This conviction 
and this anxiety often become the sources of serious error, in 
regard both to his plans of effort and the nature of his exer- 
tions. They often beget a species of zeal which the best forms 
of success do not gratify, and which, in consequence, continually 
undervalues such forms of success, and fails to seek after them, 
while it pursues results which are less real, less valuable, and 

‘to some extent hinder those which are more to be desired. 
We refer to that species of zeal which is confined exclusively to 
the conversion of souls. Far be it from us to utter one syllable 
in disparagement of an end so glorious and so holy,—an end, 
worthy not only of man’s, not only of a seraph’s zeal, but even 
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of God's eternal purpose of redeeming love. Rather would we 
magnify and exalt an instrumentality having so blessed a de- 
sign,—since “he that converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way Shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multi- 
tude of sins,"—and “they that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” All we wish to say 
is, that a zeal which is confined to this one part of the work of 
God is a defective zeal,—that it does not, while thus partial, 
lead to the best results, and that by failing to have other ele- 
ments, of vast importance, it often leads to serious error and 
to injurious results. It is, therefore, a pertinent inquiry, 
What is the success after whieh we should aspire,—to which, 
as the ministers, officers, and members of the church, we should 
direct our exertions! 

There are results which belong peculiarly to God, which in 
this, as in all things, we are to seek primarily. He has insti- 
tuted the church for the display of his own glory and the 
vindication of his own character in an apostate world. To 
declare and defend his truth is the first great object to be 
sought, and nothing which would either thwart or hinder that, 
no matter how much it would seem to benefit men, is at all 
consistent with the grand mission and the first duty of the 
church. But happily, God has chosen to effect this, and in 
a way which, at the same time, and in the proeess itself, secures 
the highest welfare of his creatures. The first step in this 
great work is the conversion of souls. This lays the foundation, 
and is, indeed, essential to all the other parts. To aim at 
this as.extensively as possible is indispensable to a true zeal 
for the cause of God; and hence, for this we should cherish 
an intense anxiety and desire,—for this we should pray with 
agonising earnestness,—for this we should toil with unwearied - 
exertion. We cannot, indeed, exceed the required measure 
of zeal for an end so benevolent and holy. Yet, by confin- 
ing our zeal to this one design, we shall be led to a course of 
effort involving the neglect, if not the injury, of other parts 
of the great work. Men are not only to be converted and 
brought into the church: it is the design and command of 
Christ that they be edified and built up on their most holy 
faith,—that they be enlightened and trained,—and that they 
be carried forward in a career of continual spiritual p 
—that they become more holy and more like Christ,—that 
they receive not only the grace of pardon, but also the 
of assurance, and comfort, and joy in God,—and that they be 
made to abound more and more in every good work. And it 
is by these achievements, no less than by their conversion, that 
God is glorified and the Saviour honoured. Herein, indeed, 
are attained the higher ends of the church, beyond which it 
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were impossible to seek for holier or more glorious results. 
It were a blessed work to toil exclusively for those who are 
perishing in sin; but it were no less blessed, and no less im- 
portant and acceptable to God, to toil for the santtification 
and comfort of the ransomed of the Lord. God, indeed, loves 
sinners. But the strongest expressions of his love refer to 
sinners as already redeemed, pardoned, and saved,—the church 
which he has bought with the blood of hisown Son. God loves 
“the gates of Zion” with aspecial and distinguishing affection. 
The church is his peculiar treasure, on which he lavishes his 
choicest gifts—on which he bestows his most extended 
labours. What end, then, can be more important, and what 
species of success more to be coveted by the true servants of 
God, than the spiritual advancement, the purity, the conso- 
lation, and highest usefulness of those who are already the 
children of Jehovah,—secure though they already be against 
eternal destruction? 

And how important that the church, which is God’s king- 
dom and representative on earth, be pure in her membership, 
—uneorrupted by false and deluded professors! Is it not, 
then, a weighty concern of the labourers in Zion to press upon 
the church, as a body, such instructions, tests, and appliances, 
as will develop the true character of all? There never was a 
time when it was more important that the church of God 
stood forth in her true character,—in the maturity of Chris- 
tian knowledge,—in thestrength of solid and consistent piety,— 
clothed in the whole armour of God, and prepared to wield 
with wise efficiency the weapons of a spiritual warfare. And 
yet, there has never been a time since the Reformation, when 
so little attention has been bestowed upon the great work of 
training the membership. Hence, we urge that it is a defec- 
tive zeal which leaves unaccomplished, and unsought, and 
comparatively uncared for, this grand purpose and requirement 
of the Almighty. And we add, for the encouragement of 
those whose zeal and anxiety embrace such labours as these, 
that if they be successfully engaged in building up the church 
of Jesus Christ in spiritual knowledge, in holiness, in the prac- 
tice of family religion, in godly living, in prayerfulness, and in 
active usefulness,—they are doing a noble, a truly glorious 
work, both for God and their race, even though they are not 
permitted to see many converts from the world, It is not the 
number of professions, but their consistency which advances the 
divine glory. And in view of the number of spurious conver- 
sions, there is no field of effort for the conversion of souls more 
important than that which is embraced in the walls of Zion, 
—the conversion of self-deceived church members. And in 
view of the low state of piety among professed Christians 
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generally,—the covetousness, the indolence, the prayerlessness, 
the spiritual ignorance, the inconsistencies, the evil influence, 
and the bad examples which abound,—we are bold to say, that 
there is no species, no measure of success more excellent and 
more to be sought after, than that. which shall remove or 
diminish, perceptibly, these sore and wide-spread evils. 

But what has all this to do with the danger which we ascribe 
to a want of success in the conversion of souls? It has at 
least this to do with it—that these important and. neglected 
departments of the great work involve more labour, and 
anxiety, and real difficulty, than even the ingathering of con- 
verts; while at the same time, even their successful cultiva- 
tion fails to afford that exciting gratification, and to produce 
that glow of triumphant feeling, which are experienced when 
our labours result in the conversion of sinners. The latter 
form, also, counts more largely and more rapidly, and is 
attended with more ecld¢ both in the church and the world ; 
while on the contrary, efforts to train, to instruct, purify, ele- 
vate, and edify the church by searching preaching and. by 
faithful discipline, is not only a difficult, but also a. slow and 
unpopular work; hence less inviting and Jess stimulating. 
Now, if a want of success in the conversion of sinners were to 
result in more diligent and faithful effort in this neglected part 
of the work, it would be a happy result of our failure, since it 
would not only lead to the noble ends of which we have spoken, 
but also by securing them, would lay the foundation for more 
extended and glorious successes in the conversion of men than 
have been witnessed since the primitive days ; inasmuch as it 
would secure and set in motion that instrumentality, which, 
at the present day, is more needed than any other,—that of a 
holy, praying, active church, co-operating with the ministry in. 
the salvation of a ruined world, 

But such want of success does not always result in this ; 
and here we come to the most serious danger of all from this 
source. Anxious for this species of success, and failing. to 
secure it by such means and in such ways as the Master pre- 
scribes, many are led to resort to other means and other modes 
of effort, unlawful in their origin, and injurious in ther results. 
For example, finding that the scriptural doctrines which they 
have been preaching are slow in their operation and scanty in 
their apparent results, many have been tempted to modify 
their teachings, with a view to wider influence and more rapid 
success,—a course into which every one unblest. with success 
is in danger of falling. Again, finding that converts are few, 
when judged by the stern tests of the Bible, many are tempted 
to adopt a lower and a looser judgment, by, which multitudes 
may be admitted to thechurch. Finding other denominations 
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so ready and urgent to secure for themselves all reputed con- 
verts, or who are willing to profess religion, some are led— ~ 
Jorced as they feel it—to admit to the privileges of the church 
persons who are untried, and thus, in many cases, by a prema- 
ture profession, made a cause of scandal, and in this way, at 
least, recklessly expose the church to the danger of impurity. 
And still further, inasmuch as the use of the appointed means 
of grace,—preaching the word, prayer, pastoral visitation, 
personal exhortation, and direct instruction to persons inquir- 
ing what they must do to be saved,—inasmuch as the use of 
these means seems slow in producing an effect, many are 
tempted to try other and more exciting measures,—measures 
which will be more rapid and extensive in their results, with- 
out regard to the character or permanency of those results,— 
measures which have been found to promote spurious conver- 
sions, and to be in many ways injurious to all the best interests 
of religion. And in these departures the ministry are often 
urged on by the membership of the church, who are apt to 
partake of the same impatience as to the result. 
All these things, however plausible in appearance and indi- 
cative of zeal, form parts of a superficial system,—a system 
destitute of solid and lasting results,—a system which neces- 
sarily includes long seasons of coldness and deadness in the 
church, an irregular evanescent form of piety, and the multi- 
plication of apostates,—a system which never acts, except with 
the violence of spasmodic action, and which as surely tends to 
decay and death. These dangers are all enhanced by the 
numbers, zeal, and apparently superior success of rival churches, 
which are striving to proclaim the largest accessions and the 
most rapid progress. Our system is not framed for such rivalry. 
It professes to be governed, not by expediency or human policy, 
*but solely by the word of Christ. It professes to adopt that 
extended view of the great work which we have attempted to 
describe. It aims at the greatest possible purity of the church, 
rather than the greatest magnitude. It aims to glorify God, 
and not to be popular with men. It aims at solid, not showy 
results. It aims to build, not with “wood, and hay, and 
stubble,” which may be gathered in any field, and by any 
species of labourers ; but with “ gold, and silver, and precious 
stones,” secured with toil and care, but when secured, forming 
a building of strength and glory, in which God shall delight to 
dwell. Wesurely, asa denomination, could attain such results 
as are attained by others, having as we conceive no superiority 
in any of the elements of success, provided we adopt the same 
system of effort. But do we desire this? Do we envy the 
position, the character, the influence, or the success of any 
other church in Christendom? Why then should we ever 
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modify our system in order to emulate their triumphs? We 
are fully persuaded that just so far as we have copied the 
measures of others, as distinguished from our scriptural 
means, we have contributed to impair the permanency and 
value of our success, and have really lost ground. It is like 
sewing a piece of new cloth to an old garment, and like putting 
new wine into old bottles. Scriptural means are best adapted 
to plant and extend a scriptural theology and a scriptural 
organization. It is not enough that many have been truly 
converted by unscriptural means, and by designedly periodical 
and exciting efforts. By a more faithful adherence to the 
purity of our system, the regular ministrations of the word 
would have been more successful, the results achieved would 
have been more valuable, and we should this day have been 
a stronger, purer, and more useful church than we are. 
Who are they whose present condition illustrates our want of 
success in the conversion of men? In many of our communities 
they are, for the most part, those who have been already 
operated on by the very system to which we refer,—and on 
whom it has spent its power only to harden and to ruin, and 
to make them occasions of scandal. And many who have never 
professed religion, have yet, by their having been subjected to 
a strained system of effort, become insensible, not only to all 
less exciting influences, but even to the most moving appeals. 
Let us therefore heed the lessons of experience. Above all, 
let us be careful to adhere, in all our labours, to the word of 
our Master. ‘“ Let us not be weary in well-doing ; for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” “The husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for 
it.” Doing this, we shall at least serve Christ. Doing other- 
wise, we have no assurance of any real success. 


Art. IV.—Jephthah’s Vow. 


THE supposed immolation of Jephthah’s daughter has been 
strenuously urged, by the oppugners of divine revelation, as a 
capital objection to the morality of the Bible. This consider- 
ation alone is sufficient to invest the exposition of Judges xi. 
29-40, with the highest importance. The usual interpreta- 
tions of that deeply interesting narrative may be resolyed into 
two opposing theories,—that of immolation, and that of conse- 
cration. Among divines and biblical critics, distinguished 
names, of equal eminence for talent, piety, and intelligence, are 
found arranged in support of both these theories of interpre- 
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tation; while Josephus, it is well known, positively asserts 
the immolation of the daughter of this judge in Israel. To 
this theory of exposition Dr Kitto not only subscribes, but 
assumes the personal responsibility of the doctrine contained 
in the article ‘‘ Jephthah,” as it is not credited to any of the 
learned contributors to the ‘Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture.” That the authority of such a name, on either side of 
the question, is not inconsiderable, will not be questioned. 
But the question as to the nature of this vow, must, after all, 
be decided, not by authority, but by the weight of argument 
in support of the assumed facts in the case. This will justify 
a careful re-examination of the whole matter, together with Dr 
Kitto’s argument in support of the immolation hypothesis. 

There are two sources of difficulty in determining the real 
character of the vow,—the extreme brevity of the narration, 
and the remoteness of the period when the event occurred. 
Its high antiquity invests it with a degree of obscurity which 
the brief reference of the historian leaves quite unremoved. 
And that either of the current hypotheses is entirely unem- 
barrassed is more than can be claimed. But left to the 
necessity of balancing probabilities, and of choosing between 
alternatives, that theory of exposition will command our con- 
currence which presents the fewest difficulties, and which is 
sustained by the highest probability. 

That there is a connection, intimate and vital, if not inse- 
parable, between the character of Jephthah and the nature of 
his vow, will not be disputed. And what this was is more 
easily determined than some other points in the narrative ; 
since what was left obscure by the sacred historian has been 
amply cleared up by the inspired apostle. From his character, 
then, we assume that his vow was a pious act. It was indis- 
putably such in his own intention, and such, also, as to the 
circumstances under which it was made. Both go to establish 
his piety, while the latter were more marked and solemn. Let 
us briefly recount them. He was summoned from his retreat 
in Tob to the headship of the martial forces of Israel in repell- 
ing the invasion of the Ammonites. The specified conditions 
on which he had consented to take the direction of affairs at 
this critical juncture were acceded to by the people, and the 
covenant between him and them had been confirmed by an 
oath. The whole transaction had been recounted “ before the 
Lord in Mizpeh.” The attempt to terminate the invasion b 
negotiation proving abortive, and “the Spirit of the Lord” 
coming upon him, he promptly addressed himself to the ardu- 
ous, work of vanquishing the invaders, and of retrieving the 
fortunes of his country. His chief reliance for success was 
upon the arm of God. To secure the favour of heaven upon 
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the enterprise, and as a proof of his confidence in that favour, 
he made the vow in question. 

Granting the:piety of the act, where is the proof that his 
piety was not as enlightened and rational, ‘at least for ‘his 
times and the dispensation under which he lived, as it was 
ardent and confiding? Of the pure and elevated character of 
his faith we have the testimony of the apostle -—(Heb. xi. 32.) 
He is placed with David, Samuel, Gideon, Barak, and Samson, 
all honourable as being eminent examples'of “faith.” ‘But 
how does this testimony to this eminent grace accord with the 
hypothesis that he immolated his daughter! On this theory, 
here is an act and a trait of character utterly irréconcilable ! 
On this supposition he must have sacrificed her either to 
Moloch, the heathen god of the Ammonites, the hated enemies 
of the Hebrews, or to the God of Israel. That human sacri- 
fices were offered to Moloch isan undisputed fact in sacred 
history. The law of the Hebrews (Lev. xviii. 21) spécifically 
inhibited them from causing their children to “ pass through 
the fire” to this god. How absurd to suppose, that despicable 
as the Ammonites were to the Israelites on account of their 
gross idolatry and its cruel rites, now doubly so by this unpro- 
voked invasion of the inheritance given their fathers, that this 
judge, prince, and general should first consult the God of his 
fathers, and then sacrifice his daughter to the revengeful god 
of his enemies! Where is the evidence that either in making 
or in paying his vow, he copied the example of these most 
besotted idolaters? Besides, he was well versed in the history 
of divine providence toward the Canaanites who were exter- 
minated for their idolatry. Neither could he need instruction 
as to the requisitions of the law respecting sacrifice. He knew 
that human sacrifice would be even a greater abomination to 
God than that of any unclean animal. Hence, it is not con- 
ceivable that he should obligate himself, in any contingency 
which might arise, in making a vow to the Lord, to do that to 
secure the divine favour which he knew must be offensive to 
him. How could he have acted so preposterous a part as to 
have offered his daughter to Moloch, or to have offered stch 
a sacrifice to Jehovah! And that there must have been 
some qualification to his vow, latent or implied; beyond what 
appears in the narrative, is evident from the absurdity of 
taking the words of the vow in their literal acceptation. On 
his return some person might have “come first out of the doors 
of his house,” over whom he had no legal control ; some neigh- 
bour, man or woman. His vow, of course; could not embrace 
them. It might be a dog, or some unclean animal, in which 
case it could not be offered, but must be redeemed, and 
the price devoted to a sacred purpose. Such a condition- 
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ality in his vow, implied if not expressed, must have been 
involved. 

This conditionality will be evinced by a reference to the 
Hebrew text. It cannot be denied that the particle }, ve, and, 
is used both in a copulative and disjunctive sense by Hebrew 
writers. See Exod. xxi. 17, and Lev. xxvii. 28. Separating 
the pronoun from the rest, and referring it to “ Lord” as its 
antecedent, and leaving out “ for,” which is not in the Hebrew, 
the passage literally rendered would be: “shall be the Lord’s; 
or I will offer him a burnt-offering.” In the Septuagint it stands 
thus: tora: ry Kupiy, dvoicw avriv dhoxatirwua.— (Judges xi. 31.) 

But, says Dr Kitto, “ The explanation which denies this 
[the immolation of Jephthah’s daughter] maintains that she 
was rather doomed to perpetual celibacy; and this, it appears 
to us, on the strength of phrases which, to one who really 
understands the character of the Hebrew people and their 
language, suggest nothing more than that it was considered 
a lamentable thing for any daughter of Israel to die childless. 
To dive unmarried was required by no law, custom, or devote- 
ment among the Jews; no one had the right to impose so 
odious a condition on another, nor is any such condition im- 
plied or expressed in the vow which Jephthah uttered.” 

This passage contains the strength of the argument of the 
doctor for immolation. An important concession is, at least, 
implied in the statement: “That it was considered reproachful 
for any daughter of Israel to die childless.” And if the advo- 
eates of the consecration hypothesis can show that the perpe- 
tual celibacy of Jephthah’s daughter would be in accordance 
with the provisions of the law of Moses, they may claim possi- 
bility for their exposition. Should they be able to show this 
state highly probable, they advance another step toward cer- 
tainty in their conclusion. 

Consulting the law of a Nazarite (Num. vi. 2-12), it is clear 
that woman as well as man might come under its provisions: 
“When either man or woman shall separate themselves to vow 
a vow of a Nazarite, to separate themselves unto the Lord,” 
&c. From this glance at the preface to this law, which, to 
save space, we do not transeribe, two things are clear: 1. That 
the vow of a Nazarite was common to both sexes. 2. That 
all who took it upon them were consecrated or “separated unto 
the Lord.” It was a setting apart, a separation from things 
secular, a devotion to things sacred, a consecration exclusively 
to the service of God. When we take into consideration that 
this law, a statute of Moses, had been in foree in Israel some 
three hundred years, it lends no feeble support to the hypo- 
thesig that this daughter of Israel was in some such way 
“separated unto the Lord.” Nor is the probability materially 
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impaired by the fact that so little is said in Jewish history 
respecting the Nazariteship of women. It is enough that they 
were embraced by the law regulating that state. And who 
can show that celibacy was not held obligatory upon all who 
entered into the Nazarite vow during the term of its continu- 
ance? If this cannot be done, the probability cannot be denied, 
nor is there the least absurdity in the admission of its high 
probability. And the phrase “it was a custom in Israel” 
(ver. 39), may refer to female Nazarites; because it may as legi- 
timately relate to the declaration respecting Jepthah’s daughter 
immediately preceding, as to an entirely different subjeet in 
verse 40. In Dr Clarke's note on the passage the reader will 
find this reference adopted by that eminent commentator. 

The argument on this point—that.one had the right among 
the Jews of “imposing so odious a condition as celibacy upon 
another”—will be strengthened to a degree little short of con- 
clusiveness by a glance at that section of the law which provides 
for the consecration, by vow, of a child, by its father, to the 
service of God. It is contained in Lev. xxvii. under the title 
of a singular vow. The law provides for the estimation of the 
amount at which the child or the adult might be exonerated 
from the personal discharge of such vow by a commutation in 
money, as an equivalent for the service due, whether the de- 
votement was made’ by the parent or by the individual himeelf. 
The estimation contemplated three distinct periods, which, 
taken together, would amount in aggregate to the whole 
effective term of ordinary life. The period most available for 
effective service is first estimated, namely, from twenty to sixty - 
years of age. As this term of forty years was in that age, 
and still is, by far the most vigorous and useful in life, the 
estimated commutation is more than twice that of any other 
term of years estimated. The next period estimated was from 
five to twenty years of age; the next from one month to five 
years. Thus from one month to five years, from five years to 
twenty, from twenty to sixty, were the three periods for which 
an estimate providing for commutation in the discharge of a 
vow was fixed by law. What might remain of life above sixty 
years of age would be uncertain as to its duration, and as to 
the vigour of the person, under the accumulating pressure of 
infirmities, leaving the amount of available service extremely 
contingent. Hence, in foresight of this, though an amount in 
commutation is named, a proviso is added for abatement on 
the plea of inability to pay—a question to be decided by the 
priests.—(Lev. xxvii. 3-8.) i 

From this is it not clear that the father by vow might con- 
secrate his child to the service of God, or his sanctuary, from 
the age of one month to twenty years, or during life? Nor can 
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there be a reasonable doubt that it lay in his own breast to 
make such singular vow more or less stringent. And for 
aught that appears, he might impose upon his daughter the 
obligation of perpetual, celibacy; if, indeed, this were not 
necessarily included;in her “separation to the Lord.” Her 
standing in this relation to God may have been deemed of 
itself incompatible with the conjugal relation. If this were 
included in the vow as such, there could be no release during 
the child’s minority, except at the instance of the father; and 
then only by paying the estimated commutation. After 
reaching majority, and after the death of the parent, the 
person under the vow might be released at his or her, option 
by paying the estimation. But whether the parent or the 
child at any age would use this legal provision, would depend 
upon contingencies which will readily suggest themselves to the 
reflecting reader. 

Once more. An important. distinction should here be 
noticed between the “singular vow,” in Ley. xxvii. 2, and the 
“devoted thing,” in verse 28. The former might be cancelled 
by paying the legal estimate or commutation. The devote- 
ment admitted of no such exoneration. All vows seem to have 
been included in these two classes; and to which that of Jeph- 
thah belonged remains to be seen. A reference to the original 
will show that both in Judges xi. 30, where his vow is described, 
and in Lev. xxvii. 2, where we have the law providing for 
commutation as above explained, 773, ne-der, a vow, is the word 
used. In verse 28 we have 071, herem, a devotement, a thing 
devoted to a good or bud purpose. This distinction is equally 
marked in the Septuagint; «iy», a vow, occurs in the two 
former passages, while in the latter we have dvdénua, a thing 
or person devoted to holy purposes, a victim devoted to destruction. 
In the former case the vow admitted of commutation; in the 
latter the devotement must be inviolate. To this the Vulgate 
also corresponds, having votum, a vow, in the two former 
passages, and quod consecratur, a consecrated or devoted thing, 
in the latter. Rates it is clear that Jephthah’s vow belonged 
to the class of commutable vows. We also learn that it was 
competent for the father to bind his child by his vow from the 
age of one month to five years, or to the end of life, from the 
personal obligation of which exoneration could be obtained 
only by conformity to the provisions of law. These facts, 
brought to the exposition of this interesting narrative, shed 
‘ much light upon some of its obscure statements. Thus, when 
she met her father, who stated what had passed his lips, from 
which he said “he could not go back,” she promptly declared 
her cheerful and hearty concurrence; in which, whether she 
appeared more filial or pious, it is not easy to determine. 
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Comparing the law of a Nazarite with the law respecting a, 
“ singular vow,” any one can see how far Dr Kitto is warranted 
in saying: “To live unmarried was required by no law, cus- 
tom, or devotement, among the Jews.” Because for this to be 
“required” is one thing, and for continuance in this state to 
be incidental to the subject of a “singular” or Nazarite vow, 
made and executed under the provisions of law, “in such cases, 
made and provided,” is quite another. The denial of this is 
more than any advocate of the immolation hypothesis would 
be willing to aver. 

The remark of Dr Kitto, that “to get rid of a difficulty 
which has no place in the text, but arises from our reluctance 
to receive that text in its obvious meaning, we invent a new 
thing in Israel—a thing never heard of among the Hebrews, 
in ancient or modern times, and more opposed to.their pecu- 
liar notions than any thing the wit of man ever devised ;” if it 
contain argument at all, contains something besides argument. 
As to getting “rid of a difficulty,” are there none on the im- 
molation hypothesis? Does an open sea spread out in the 
direction of that theory? When the commendation of Jeph- 
thah’s faith by the apostle is harmonised with the immolation 
exposition, it will be time enough to inquire how the advocates 
of the consecration interpretation “get rid of the difficulties, 
in the text.” The reader will judge whether the advocates of 
immolation or consecration are more justly open to the impu- 
tation of extravagant and witty inventions. It is generally 
unfortunate for such sweeping assertions, that they may be re- 
torted with all their force upon those who utter them, - They 
prove nothing, unless naked assertion is proof. But why, on 
the immolation hypothesis, did Jephthah’s daughter request a 
respite of “ two months, that she might go up and down upon 
the mountains, and bewail her virginity with her fellows!” 
Who can help inquiring, Why not much rather bewail her 
death? Her own allusion to her virginity,—rather, her celi- 
bacy,—with the reference to it in the next two verses, admit; 
ting her immolation, makes a mere circumstance more de- 
plorable than the loss of life itself! If this would not be to 
magnify “the weaker into the stronger reason,” it is incon- 
ceivable what should be so regarded. 

“Reluctance to receive the text in its obvious, meaning,” 
may be retorted with double stringency upon the advocates of 
immolation. . Why evince so much “reluctance” to relinquish 
an interpretation of a dark and difficult passage in an isolated 
and brief narrative, especially when such interpretation, called 
the “obvious meaning,” so manifestly neutralises and outrages 
all just claims to piety, on Jephthah’s part,—substituting for it 
the grossest superstition of the most blind and reckless wor- 
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shipper of Moloch,—thus coming in direct and open conflict 
with all the purest and deepest sentiments of the paternal 
. heart; and this allowed to pass, not only without a word of 
reprobation, or even so much as one allusive censure by the 
inspired writers, but the faith of this judge of Israel receiving 
in the meantime the highest commendation ! If difficulties like 
these rank not among the “insuperable,” we cannot imagine 
what should be so considered. And all, let it be remembered, 

is based upon the interpretation of a solitary Hebrew text, 
which some of the most celebrated biblical critics and com- 
mentators maintain is susceptible of a translation more literal, 

involving no such consequences; for it is obvious, that all that 
is said in allusion to this vow, after the statement of the utter- 
ance of the vow itself, accords quite as well with the consecra- 

tion exposition, to say the least, as with the immolation hypo- 

thesis. It is passing strange, though true, that a seeming 
predilection for the marvellous and the tragical should main- 
tain such a dominion over the popular mind,—a propensity 
which is greatly cherished by giving this Scripture narrative 

what is claimed to be the “obvious meaning.” - Could it be 
shown that the view which strikes the great mass of ordinary 
readers really favours immolation—which we are not prepared 
to concede—this should still go for nothing, yea, less than no- 
thing, in opposition to a sober, intelligent, critical investiga- 
tion of the law and the facfs in the case; because, to substitute 
the “obvious” for the critical import of a passage of Scrip- 
ture, would be at once to repudiate all research and intelligent 
biblical exegesis; to transfer our confidence for the needful 
guidance on all questions of intricacy, doubt, or difficulty, from 
the learned, laborious, and scrutinising, to the mass of unscru- 
pulous and superficial readers,—persons who are wont to take 
up first impressions instead of tracing out ultimate truths, or 
comparing separate acts or principles with the analogy of faith 
or consistency of character, seldom searching below the sur- 
face for a solid foundation for the superstructure of their opi- 
nions. It would be to adopt a maxim in biblical exposition 
fatal to truth on all great questions relative to religion, poli- 
tics, the arts and sciences— questions involving the most vital 
interests of mankind; a doctrine to which, when placed in a 
clear light, Dr K. would be the last to subscribe. Hence we 

are compelled to dissent from his position, both as respects the 

conclusion he arrives at, and the reasoning by which it is 

reached. “ But,” he adds, “the more the plain rules of com- 

mon sense have been exercised in our views of biblical tran- 
. sactions, and the better we succeed in realising a distinct idea 
of the times in which Jephthah lived, and of the position he 
occupied, the less reluctance there has been to admit the in-’ 
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terpretation which the first view of the passage suggests to 
every reader, which is, that he really did offer her in sacri- 
fice.” 

On this we remark, finally, that while we go for the adoption 
of the “plain rules of common sense” in ascertaining correct 
“views in biblical transactions,” and for “realising a distinct 
idea of the times and position of Jephthah,” we have more in- 
stead of “less reluctance” to admit an interpretation of his 
vow which involves the morality of an act of one so highly 
commended by an inspired writer, and thus confirming the 
captious sceptic in his cavil against the morality of the Bible, 
whatever may chance to have been our “first” view of the 
matter; especially when a more comprehensive critical inves- 
tigation of the whole subject compels us to exonerate this 
honoured parent from so vile an imputation. With us vastly 
more reliance should be placed upon sober, intelligent, patient, 
sacred thought, in such examples of obscurity and difficulty, 
than upon mere first views; not, however, because we esteem 
the “plain, common-sense first views of ordinary readers” less, 
but because we appreciate the diligent research, the rigid and 
enlightened scrutiny of the pious, intelligent, critical biblical 
student more. On this ground we cheerfully place the two 
theories, leaving the reader to decide the issue. 
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WHEN an ordinary workman digs out from the quarry a block 
of sandstone, it may seem to him but so many square feet of 
rock that may be used in building a wall. If his attention 
should be attracted to the curious marks that appear on its 
surface, they will do little more than excite a momentary curi- 
osity. But let the keen eyes of a Hugh Miller or an Agassiz 
rest upon this rock, and it becomes instantly a record of the 
deepest significance. These mysterious marks become hiero- 
glyphics instinct with meaning; and in tracing them out there 
is revealed the history of an undated past. In the curling 
surface of the rock the geologist. detects the ripple-marks that 
VOL. V.—NO. XV. F 
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tell the story of an ancient sea that rolled its peaceful waves 
along the beach during the long, still summer night, and of 
. the morning breeze that covered gently with the sifted sand 
the traces of this rippling tide, and sealed them up in perpetual 
remembrance. In-the dotted marks that indent it, he sees 
the trace of the pattering rain-drops that came suddenly down 
from the summer sky upon the smooth, dry strand, and pass- 
ing quickly away, left braided on the retiring cloud that beauti- 
ful bow that was afterward selected by God as the symbol of 
hope to man. And as he looks yet closer, he finds the foot- 
prints of living things, that have here daguerreotyped them- 
selves to distant generations. A yet further examination 
reveals to him the very forms of the ancient dwellers in these 
waters, entombed in this enduring sarcophagus, and present- 
ing in strong hieroglyphics at once their biography and their 
epitaph. In the structure of their jaws, and the contents of 
their stomachs, they betray the nature of their food; in the 
forms of their fins and skeletons, they evince their habits; and 
in the attitude of terror, resistance, and struggle that they 
bear, they tell the story of a sudden and violent death. There 
rises thus to the reading eye the picture of this ancient world, 
with its swarming tribes of life; now gambolling in the sun- 
shine; now fleeing in terror before the tempest and the earth- 
quake; and now lashing the waves into foam in the fury of 
their deadly and terrible contests. Other fossils will tell him 
the story of amore advanced period in the earth’s history. In 
the stomachs of the huge saurians that he finds, are yet pre- 
served the undigested remains of the enormous reptile, the 
capture of which demanded that terrible combat, which in the 
end may have cost the victor his life, by a fit of saurian dys- 
pepsia. In others he finds the remains of the very vegetables 
and trees whose enormous fossils are built into the coal measures, 
or deposited beside the unwieldy frame that once devoured 
them. As the geologist gazes on these stony pictures, there 
rise to his eye those ancient forests and marshes, with their 
towering tree ferns waving like queenly palms in the hot and 
mephitie atmosphere; reeds that stand like the mast of “‘some 
tall admiral;” and huge elub-mosses shooting fifty feet in the 
air; while rolling their ponderous bulk in the tepid waters, or 
browsing lazily amid this gigantic herbage, are reptiles to which 
the crocodile of the Nile is but a whisking lizard, and forms 
of mylodon, megatherium, and dinotherium, that seem but the 
horrid creations of the sick man’s dream. 

Al) this history, and much more, is written in these stony 
annals of the past; and yet, generation after generation might 
quarry, and hew, and build these rocky registers, in utter 
ignorance of their wonderful contents. Hugh Miller the 
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mason might have used these rocks as building stone just as 
well if Hugh Miller the geologist had never discovered them 
to be the archives where God had deposited the history of a 
world. 

Now, precisely the same state of facts exists in regard to the 
words that we use in daily life. They have been formed in the 
remote past. They have lived in other elements of thought, 
and served other uses of action than the present. They have 
mingled with the changes of human history, and contain im- 
bedded in their structure a record of these changes, which a 
careful inspection will enable us to trace with great distinctness. 
Words are in truth the fossils of history ; embalming in their 
very structure the record of facts that have found no other 
memorials, Their value in this respect has only been fully 
known in our own day, that has given birth to the science of 
comparative philology. This science, by comparing the various 
languages of the earth, is detecting facts of history and 
ethnology that have found no other record. It is yet in its 
infancy ; but the results already reaped give promise of a rich 
harvest when more abundant materials for its use shall have 
been collected. 

It is not our purpose to attempt a sketch of this young 
science, nor is it needful for our present design. They who 
are ignorant of all languages but their own, may find much to 
interest and instruct in studying that, even though they never 
venture into the tangled thicket of comparative philology. 
Indeed, it has been well said that “the discovery that words 
are living powers has been to many a man like the dropping 
of scales from his eyes, like the acquiring of another sense, or 
the introduction to a new world.” 

Our object is rather to induce those who have turned but 
little attention to this subject, to devote more careful study to 
it, by giving some insight into the treasures contained in 
words. Could we be assured that Trench’s little volume on 
“ the Study of Words” was known generally to our readers, we 
should deem a further prosecution of this subject comparatively 
needless, for some of our best illustrations have been taken 
from its pages. But as the study of words has usually been 
esteemed a very dry topic, this most entertaining and instruc- 
tive volume has probably been but little read by the masses. 
It is our purpose to endeavour to show, that dry as this subject 
seems generally, it may, like the dry carcase of the lion that 
Samson slew, contain a hidden treasure of sweetness; that 
very valuable uses may be made of words beyond their use in 
speaking and writing; and for these ends to select from any 
source facts suitable for our purpose, without giving in each 
case a formal acknowledgment of the author or the book. If 
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the profound philologist shall consider some of our illustrations 
commonplace, and some of our etymologies questionable, we 
hope that he will remember that the commonest things are 
‘those that most men overlook; and that there exists the 
widest room for difference of opinion as to the etymologies of 
words, and that even a doubtful etymology may illustrate a 
true principle. 

To give a notion of the subject in hand, let us select a 
simple illustration. Take, for example, an every-day transac- 
tion, the dating and signing of a letter. The words * dating,” 
“signing,” and “letter,” have wrapped up in them certain 
historical facts. We have derived the word “date” from the 
Roman custom of inscribing a letter as “ datum,” “ given” on 
a certain day, though the custom has been long laid aside ; the 
word “ signing,” from the ancient use of the signet-ring, and 
the later custom of our illiterate ancestors in making the sign 
of the cross in place of their names, which they were unable to 
write ; and the word “letter,” from the Latin litera, which 
again is from lino, in allusion to the use of waxen tablets in 
writing. All these words indicate our connection with old 
Rome, through a rude and uncultivated ancestry. But the 
same fact is yet further embodied in the date. The amazing 
power of Rome in impressing her practical organizations on 
the world, and her mission thus in human history, is seen in 
the fact that we adopt her calendar, deriving the very word 
from the kalends, or “ calling days,” in which the augurs pro- 
claimed kalenda, or called out the beginning of another month. 
The name of the month that we write is Roman, and embodies 
some fact in Roman life, either the name of a god, like the 
months of Janus (January), Mars (March), Maia (May), or 
Juno (June); or a religious ceremony, like February, from 
JSebruo, to lustrate or purify ; or a climatic fact, like April, that 
records the opening (aperio) of the leaves ; or the two great 
Cesars, Julius and Augustus; or the fact that the old 
Roman year began in March and consisted of but ten 
months, in the numerical designation of the four closing 
months of the year. The names of the days of the week also 
carry us back to Rome, but indicate that we have received 
this notation through a Teutonic ancestry, where the dies solis 
became Sun-day ; dies June, Mo(o)n day; dies Martis, Tuis- 
co’s-day ; dies Mercurii, Woden’s-day ; dies Jovis, Thor’s-day ; 
dies Veneris, Freia’s-day; and dies Saturni, Saturn’s-day. 
And it may be a betrayal of the ignorance of our fathers, that 
while the Roman arrangement was astronomical, or rather 
astrological, the Teutonic nomenclature was adopted as if it 
were purely mythological, and governed by the names of the 
Scandinavian divinities. In the date of the year we record 
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that awful fact in the world’s history, that God was made 
manifest in flesh, and dwelt incarnate on earth.- And in most 
cases, the name of the place where we date from has some 
historic relations, and will connect us with some person or place 
of the past, either in the old world or the new, that determined 
the adoption of this name. It will thus be seen that as we 
look into the most familiar words, we find fossilised facts, one 
within another, each carrying us farther back towards the 
remote and unrecorded past. 

There is much curious history, doubtless, wrapped up in 
names, now irrecoverably lost. The very fact that surnames 
became necessary embodies an historical fact. A sur-name, or 
super-name, is simply an added name, and implies the arising 
of reasons for this addition. In feudal times, a single name 
only was necessary, as is practically the case now among the 
slaves of the South, because the legal relations of the serf did 
not demand any more specific designation. As the feudal 
system began to disintegrate, and the enlarged intercourse of 
the people united with their enlarged rights to give importance 
to particular persons, it became necessary to adopt some ex- 
pedient to distinguish between different individuals. Among 
the Romans we find a system, which like every thing else about 
that wonderful people, indicates that tendency to compact 
organization that wasso striking a feature in their national life. 
The Roman citizen had three names,—the first, or pranomen, 
indicating the individual ; the second, or nomen, the gens or 
clan; and the third, or cognomen, the family. Thus in Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Marcus is the individual name, Tullius indicates 
his descent from the Tullian gens or clan, and Cicero the par- 
ticular family of that gens from which he descended. Such a 
methodical nomenclature obviously indicates an advanced state 
of civil and political life. But it is otherwise with our surnames. 
They indicate no settled conditions of life, no definite relations 
of families, but a state of transition in which mere accident 
determined the choice of the name. The simplest and perhaps 
earliest designations would be those of relation. Thus, from 
the sons of Robert, John, William, &c., we have Robertsons, 
Johnsons, Williamsons, Jamisons, Thomsons, Dicksons, Wil- 
sons, Harrisons, and others. The same fact was expressed by 
the Highlanders in the prefix Mac; by the Normans in the 
word Fitz (which is only a corruption of filius, son); by the 
Welsh Ap; the Russian suffix witz; the Polish sky; and 
the Spanish er ; while the Irish extended the nomenclature to 
the relation of grandson by their O, or Oy. The next step 
would naturally be the expression of remoter relations; and 
the kinsfolk of Tom, John, or Jean, Wat, &c., became the 
Tomkinses, Jenkinses, and Watkinses, although in some cases. 
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the suffix sin may have been a diminutive, like lambkin. There 
_ are some curious facts connected with the name John. Its 
derivatives are very numerous, both as to the number of per- 
sons bearing the name, and the number of names. We have 
the boundless family of the Joneses, and the kindred names of 
Johns, Jack, Jenks, Johnson in all its spellings, Jackson, 
Hanson, Jenkins, Jennings, Jenkinson, &c., indicating a pro- 
digious number of Johns, or rather that the name of John was 
a sort of generic name in early times; just as we now know 
all sailors by the name Jack, The same fact is indicated by 
its use in so many combinations that express contempt. Thus 
we have jackanapes, jack-pudding, jack-straws, jack-o-lanterns, 
jack-sauce, jack-ass, boot-jack, jack-daw, jack-knife, kitchen- 
jack, &e., &c. ; while from the Italian form of Gioanni, we have 
Zani, or Zany, a mountebank ; and the Spaniards have their 
Bobo Juan, or foolish John; and the French their Jean 
Potage. All these facts indicate a generic use of John, or 
Jack, in feudal times, somewhat like that which a modern 
satirist has almost succeeded in giving to the appellation 
Jeames, 

After the numerous Christian names had been exhausted, 
then would come the trades, from which we have the Bakers, 
Barkers (Tanners), Butchers, Carters, Coopers, Carpenters, 
Glovers, Fowlers, Harpers, Sawyers, Smiths, Shoemakers, 
Porters, Taylors, and Waggoners. The immense family of the 
Smiths is accounted for by the fact, that the word “smith” 
(from the Saxon smitan, to smite), meant originally any work- 
man who smote or struck with his tools, whether he worked 
in wood, metal, or stone, and therefore included several trades 
now designated by other names. The residence of the faniily 
furnished the Hills, Fields, Bridges, Streets, Lanes, Woods, 
and Houses. The offices of the parent, in church or state, 
furnished the Deans, Parsons, Marshalls, Constables, Sergeants, 
&c. The colours are represented by the Blacks, Whites, 
Grays, Browns, Greens, and Tawneys. Personal characteristics 
are perpetuated in the Sweets, Littles, Longs, Longfellows, 
Longmans, Smalls, Strongs, Swifts, Speeds, Lightfoots, Brights, 
Blunts, and Broadheads, Sometimes the same name comes to 
us in several languages. We have in this country the families 
of three brothers, who in Germany were all called Klein, but 
who emigrating at different times, and two of them, without 
.the knowledge of the other, thinking it necessary to translate 
their names, have given us the three families of Kleins, Littles, 
and Smalls. The various objects of nature, positions of the 
body, cries, sports, vessels, tools, weather, and indeed the 
sheerest accident, would seem to have given us many of our 
surnames. Facts are embodied that one would scarcely wish 
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to perpetuate. It is bad enough to have a eramp, or an 
aching side for a few hours, without embalming them in such 
names as Cramp, Akenside, Ague-cheek, &c.; and other facts 
perpetuated are still more inexplicable, as we read such names 
as Drinkwater, Gotobed, Twelvetrees, Dolittle, Pop-kiss, 
Shakelady, and Clapsaddle. But this endless confusion of 
surnames evinces a breaking up of social institutions, and an 
absence of any settled state of affairs, such as we see in the 
exact method adopted in the bestowal of proper names among 
the Romans. They area deposit of conglomerate and diluvium, 
indicating a turbid and disquieted condition of the waters 
during their formation. 

The geographical names of a country always embody much 
of its history. The names of many of our states, such as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the two Caro- 
linas, perpetuate the historical facts of their settlement. A 
full gazetteer would enable the careful student to deteet many 
facts in our history. The most obvious fact that would pre- 
sent itself would be the various European names occurring in 
our new settlements. From these we should infer that the 
country was settled by a mixed population from all parts of 
Europe, who perpetuated the fatherland names in the land of 
their adoption. To some extent he would be able to trace the 
various streams of immigration, by the deposit of names that 
they have left behind. In the English names of Lower Virginia, 
he would find traces of the cavalier settlement; in the An- 
trims, Derrys, and Donegals, he would detect the Scotch-Irish 
streams; in the New Rochelles and New Bordeaux, he would 
see the Huguenot trace; in the Amsterdams, Haarlems, and 
Katskills, the Dutch infusion ; in the St Marys, St Louises, St 
Augustines, St Pauls, &c., he would discover the old Roman 
Catholic element from France and Spain; while in the Jeru- 
salems, Jerichos, Goshens, and Bethlehems, he would suspect 
the presence of the men who rejoiced in such patronymics as 
Resist-the-devil Jones, Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White, 
and who have not yet renounced such Hebrew appellations as 
Shearjashub, Adoniram, and Abimelech. That the people of 
this country had a high regard for liberty, would be indicated 
by the countless towns named Freedom, Freeport, Freetown, 
Independence, Liberty, and Union. That the present inhabi- 
tants of the country were only a secondary deposit, and not 
the primary oceupants of the soil, would be indicated by the 
fact, that while the towns and political divisions have European 
and English names, the great natural features of the country, 
that existed before this stratum of immigration had been poured 
over it, the mountains, rivers, lakes, and bays, have such names 
as Alleghany, Kittatinny, Tuscarora, Appomatox, Alabama, 
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Ohio, Mississippi, and Chesapeake. The various epochs of our 
national history will also be found marked by strata of names, 
as clearly as the successive deposits of fossils mark the great 
epochs of geology. The Revolution, the Indian wars, the war 
of 1812, and the Mexican war, and the great civil epochs, have 
deposited on our gazetteers the leading men and facts of their 
history, in such names as Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Taylor, Clay, Lexington, Tippecanoe, Chippewa, Monterey, 
and Ashland; so that a careful chronological arrangement of 
the names would readily reconstruct a great part of the history 
that is thus monumentally perpetuated. 

This record of national history and character appears also 
in the words and phrases in common use. It is true that many 
of the phrases termed Americanisms are only imported Angli- 
cisms ; and it is also true that the English language is spoken 
in more purity in the United States than it is anywhere in 
the world, except by the highly educated classes of Great 
Britain. This fact is not accidental; but grows out of pecu- 
liarities in our national life. The different shires of England 
were at one time so much separated socially, that dialects 
grew up, which were almost as distinct as different languages ; 
and since this social separation has been diminished, there has 
not been such a general enjoyment of the various agencies of 
popular instruction, such as the common-school, the news- 
paper, and the printed volume, as to obliterate these distine- 
tions. In this country, however, the original conglomerate of 
the population, their restless and changing character, the con- 
stant intermingling of the residents of all sections, and the 
universal diffusion of the school, the newspaper, and the printed 
book, have made the formation of such provincialisms as the 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Wiltshire dialects in England 
utterly impossible. Now, as the geologist infers a still and 
isolated condition of the waters when he finds separate depo- 
sits lying side by side in the same field, and a disturbed con- 
dition when he finds a wide-spread mass of conglomerate; so 
the student of language may perceive in the absence of pro- 
vincial dialects in the United States, and their existence in 
England, indications of the different social and political con- 
ditions of the two countries, in their more general features. 

But there is another class of facts that may be found in our 
language. As the geologist will find traces of the various 
streams that have contributed to deposit a mass of diluvium 
‘in the pebbles and drift which he discovers brought from 
distant sources, so the linguist may find in the words in com- 
mon use traces of the various streams of life that have mingled 
in our national history. He sees the Indian current in such 
words as “hominy,” “canoe,” “ barbacue,” and ‘“‘moccasin;” the 
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ancient French and Spanish and the modern Mexican dash, 
in the words “ calaboose,” “ bayou,” “ levee,” “ crevasse,” “ pis- 
tareen,” “ chapparel,” “ cavortin,” “ vamose,” and “ fandango.” 
There are other words and phrases that betray clearly the pecu- 
liar condition of the country in which they arose. The roving 
character of the population, the absence of all ceremony in in- 
tercourse, and the frequent meeting of those who are unknown 
to each other, is indicated by the fact that while the French 
will courteously say “‘ Monsieur” (My sir, or my lord); the 
Englishman, more curtly, “ Sir ;” the German, more kindly, 
“ Neighbour ;” and the Quaker, “ Friend;” the Western man 
will say, “ Stranger ;” shdwing thus that those who meet are 
generally strangers, and that this fact does no; debar inter- 
course. The great physical features of the country. have given 
birth to such words as “backwoods,” “ bottoms,” “canebrakes,” 
“clearing,” “ deadening,” “ digging,” ‘‘ dug- out,” “ corn-shuck- 
ing,” “‘stump-speaking,” and “log-rolling ;” and the political 
features of the country have given other secondary meanings 
to some of them that are by no means flattering to our legisla- 
tive customs. The traces of our wild frontier life, of the dog, 
the gun, the temporary hut, and the perils of the forests, are 
seen in such vulgarisms as “to flash in the pan,” “to fix his 
flint,” “to bark up the wrong tree,” “to pull up stakes,” “ to 
flat out,” “to be a caution,” and “to be among the missing.” 
The same thing appearsin the fact that what the Englishman 
would call “ game,” and put in “a preserve” to keep it for sport, 
owing to their comparative scarcity, the American calls “ var- 
mint,” because their number and annoyance are such as to 
lead him to desire their destruction as & huge sort of vermin, 
The rioting intensity of life that rushes through our veins is 
shown by our fondness for such epithets as “awful,” “powerful,” 
“ dreadful,” “monstrous,” “ almighty,” and “all-fired.” There 
is a rude vigour of vitality embodied even in such outrageous 
syllabic combinations as “ absquatulate,” “cantankerous,” and 
‘“catawampous ;” and our whole American life is condensed 
into the characteristic phrase, “go ahead.” There are other 
words and phrases, which, though local in their origin, yet by. 
their general adoption indicate facts in our condition not always 
of the most complimentary character. Among these are such 
as “ gerrymandering,” “talking to Buncombe,” “lobbying,” 
and “ pipe-laying ;” such appellations as ‘ Barn-burners,” 
“ Old Hunkers,” “‘ Hards,” “ Softs,” “ Silver Grays,” “ Woolly 
Heads,” “ Loco Focos,” and “ Bucktails;” and such phrases 
as “give us your corn-stealer,” “give him Jessy,” “ acknow- 
ledge the corn,” and “‘ see the elephant.” The cautious and 
inquisitive character of the New-Englander is seen in his say- 
ing, “I guess,” when others would say, “I think, or believe, 
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or suppose,” and his exclamation of surprise, “du tell!” instead 
of the usual interjections. His social relations are indicated 
by the word “helps” where an Englishman would say “ ser- 
vants ;” the predominance of the religious element in his life 
by the phrase “ true as preachin’,” when the rough Western 
man would say, “true as steel;” and the restraints of his re- 
ligious training are curiously exhibited in his employing such 
gingerly anathemas as “darn you,” “ tarnation,” “goshens,” 
“golly,” &c.,in those times of mental excitement, when the more 
unscrupulous profanity of West and Southwest would, in their 
own phrase, “ pile on the agony.” The same sectional charac- 
teristics may be seen even in peculiarities of pronunciation. 
The genuine Jonathan will draw! out in the most cautious man- 
ner, as if unwilling to commit his organs too much, his “keouw,” 
“‘ dang, “eend,” *‘ waal;” while the semi-centaur of the South- 
west will blurt out in headlong haste his “ whar,” “thar,” 
“ bar,” “yaller,” &c., with the most reckless outspurt of utter- 
ance; and the Southerner, who is in the habit of speaking 
to those who do not care to hear or to remember, betrays it 
in his constant “ d’ye hear?” when addressing a servant, and 
his use of such words as “tote,” “ gwine,” “ nary-one,” and 
his constant disuse of the r in pronunciation. Thus, with- 
out the formation of dialects such as we find in England, 
whenever there is a real difference of character or social con- 
dition in different parts of the country, these differences will 
record themselves in differences of language. We can thus see 
the process going on before our eyes in which the facts of our 
national life are slowly crystallising into verbal forms; and just 
as the geologist can reproduce much of the condition of a past 
epoch of the earth from the study of its fossils, so the philolo- 
gist can reconstruct from our forms of speech very much of our 
national character and history. 

But as these causes act slowly, and require time for their 
complete development, we must go further back in the history 
of our language for the treasures that are deposited in its words. 
We therefore propose to take an excursion among the hills, 
and look at the out-croppings of the strata. 

The first fact that strikes us in looking at the English lan- 
guage is, that the primary element, the underlying granite on 
which all the rest reposes, is Saxon. Of the nearly forty 
thousand words that compose our language, about five-eighths 
_ are of Saxon origin, and they by far the most important portion 
for the common uses of speech. Added to this primary forma- 
tion, we have successive strata of Gothic, Celtic, Latin, Nor- 
man-French, Greek, and other more recent deposits. The 
curious fact that meets us here is, that the Anglo-Saxon con- 
stitutes the basis of the language, and not the Celtic, which 
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was the speech of the original inhabitants of England. This 
brings to light the historical fact that the conquest. of the 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, from which arose the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, was, like that of the Indians in this country, almost 
an extermination of the aboriginal inhabitants. The old Celtic 
occupants were driven to the mountains of Wales, to the High- 
lands and islands of Scotland, to Ireland, and to the Isle of 
Man, where we still find their memorial in the Cambrian dia- 
lect of the first, the Erse or Gaelie of the seeond and third, 
and the Manx of the fourth place of their refuge. The only 
Celtic words of ancient date are the names of mountains, 
rivers, &c., which remain in England, like the Indian natnes of 
this country, the monuments of a raee that were wholly swept 
from their original habitation. 

But we have embodied in our language not only the relation 
of conquerors to the conquered, but also their relations to one 
another. The fact that the language became Anglo-Saxon 
perpetuates the fact that there were four kingdoms of Angles, 
three of Saxons, and oue of Jutes, previous to the consolidation 
of the heptarchy. The Saxon element was infused not solely 
because of any political predominance, but because the literary 
tastes of Alfred led to the cultivation of the West Saxon, which 
then, by the translations of books from other languages, and 
by original writings, became the immovable basis of the Eng- 
lish speech, —a basis so deeply rooted that no subsequent con- 
quest could remove it. The predominance of the Angles just 
mentioned is further shown by the name of the island and 
language of England. When the country ceased to be called 
Britannia, on the total routing of the Celts, it become uot 
Saxon-land, or Jut-land, but Angle-land, or England. _ It is a 
curious fact, illustrating the secondary growth of this name, 
and its adoption subsequent to the banishment of the Celts, 
that their descendants to this day in Wales and the Highlands 
of Scotland call the English not Angles or English, but Saxons, 
the name that their exiled forefathers carried with them and 
embalmed in their hatred and eurse. The matured strength 
of this Anglo-Saxon civilization appears from the faet, that its 
terms of political division have remained to the present day. 
We have political and municipal divisions in this country that 
we call Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, Suffolk, &c., without reflecting 
that we thus perpetuate the old Saxon boundaries, in which 
the East-Saxons were called Essex,—South-Saxons, Sussex,— ~ 
North-folk, Norfolk,—South-folk, Suffolk, &c., through thevari- 
ous portions of the Saxon, or Anglian kingdoms. The strength 
of the political life contained in these forms is proved by the’ 
permanence of the terms created by it; just as the perfection 
of a fossilised skeleton or shell usually proves the original 
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hardness and firmness of the osseous structure of the living 
animal. 

The nature of the Norman conquest, and its difference from 
the Saxon, is also embodied in the language. That, unlike it, 
it was not an extermination, is shown by the fact that the 
name and language of the island remain. England did not 
become Normandy, as Britannia had become England, and the 
Norman-French did not supplant the Anglo-Saxon, as it had 
supplanted the Celtic. This proves that it was only a conquest, 
and not an extermination. But we have still deeper glances 
into the relative condition of the two parties from the language. 
That the Saxons, in spite of their political and literary culture, 
were in a rude social condition, appears from the fact that they 
had so few words to express any of the luxuries or elegancies 
of life, and therefore but few of the things represented by the 
words. We find a number of names for small rude houses, 
such as “hut,” “hovel,” “cot,” “cottage,” &c., showing that 
these were the dwellings most familiar tothem. The fact that 
names for more elegant houses, such as “ castle,” “ mansion,” 
“palace,” “ hall,” &c., are foreign words, shows that the things 
thus expressed came in with these foreigners. That the Nor- 
man was the conquering race, we learn from the fact that the 
terms of honour and office ate Norman, such as “ sovereign,” 
“sceptre,” “realm,” “royalty,” “throne,” “prince,” “duke,” and 
“count.” There is one remarkable exception to this: the word 
“king” (kénig, or kaning, the man who can, who has might) is 
Saxon. This records the fact that the conqueror came in not as 
an unauthorised usurper, but on the plea that he was the right- 
ful heir to the throne, the lawful king. All the inferior names of 
official authority, however, were changed. The Saxon “shire,” 
which was once the portion of land shired, sheared, or cut off 
by the king when he created an earl, became “a county,” or 
the portion assigned to a count. That the Norman flourished 
and fattened on the Saxon’s toil, is shown by the fact that 
while the names of articles of luxury, terms of the chase and 
chivalry, are Norman, the names of implements of toil, such 
as “spade,” “plough,” “flail,” “sickle,” &e., are Saxon; as are 
also those of the great objects of nature, “sun,” “moon,” “stars,” 
“earth,” “water,” &c.; and the relations of life, such as “father,” 
“mother,” “wife,” and “son.” This fact has not escaped the keen 
eye of the author of Ivanhoe, who makes poor Wamba the Wit- 
less for the nonce a philologist, as he points out the fact to the 
’ swineherd, that when the swine, ox, and calf were alive and 
needed attention, they were called by Saxon names, but when 
killed and ready to be eaten they became pork, beef, and veal, 
Norman appellations. To these he might have added that the 
Saxon sheep, deer, and fowl, became the Norman mutton, veni- 
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son, and pullet, showing that the poor Saxon ceased to have any 
thing to do with them as soon as they were prepared for the 
table. ° 

That the sturdy Saxon was refractory under his yoke, and 
required severe measures to keep him from plotting rebellion, 
is indicated by the word “ curfew.” This is from the Norman- 
French couvre-feu (cover the fire); because William the Con- 
queror required the Saxons to cover their fires and extinguish 
their lights when the curfew bell rang, in order that there 
might be no nightly plottings of revolt. The warlike character 
of these early times is strikingly indicated by other words. 
In modern times there is no necessary disgrace attached to a 
surrender as a prisoner of war, nor is it a necessary stigma of 
cowardice. But that it was otherwise with our fierce fore- 
fathers, is shown by the words “ caitiff” and “craven;” one of 
which meant only a captive, and the other one who asked or 
craved his lifefromanenemy. That these acts became marks 
of disgrace, proves the ferocious spirit with which war was waged 
in these sanguinary times. The word “ poltroon” also indi- 
cates the same fact. A poltroon was a pollice truncus, one 
who had cut off his thumb so that he could not draw the bow, 
and thus might evade military conscription. 

It will be seen by these few illustrations, how the main facts 
in the two early epochs of English history, the Saxon and 
Norman conquests, have recorded themselves in our language; 
so that a future historian might reconstruct much of the early 
history of England, just as Niebuhr has that of Rome, from 
these fossilised preservations of the events of the past. 

Nor has the Danish irruption left no traces behind. It is 
marked as clearly as a coal deposit by the names that it gave 
to the towns that were then occupied. The Danish termina- 
tion “by,”- meaning ‘ town,” will be found in such names as 
Wetherby, Derby, Whitby, &c, marking with great exactness 
the limits of the Danish settlements in England. 

There is another great historical epoch not far distant from 
these events, that has also left some impress on our language. 
We refer to the Crusades. From them we have the word 
“palmer,” the mendicant pilgrim who brought back his palm 
staff as a proof of his visit to the Holy Land. The character 
of these pilgrims, or perhaps rather of those who pretended to 
be pilgrims, is curiously recorded in the word “ saunter.” A 
saunterer was originally one who went on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, @ la sainte terre. These pilgrims were gladly 
entertained by those to whose hospitality they appealed. But 
in process of time the pilgrimages attracted the lazy louts who 
were too indolent to work, and the cunning impostors who 
sponged on the hospitality of strangers under the pretext that 
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they were pilgrims @ /a sainte terre, and who wandered from 
place to place on this plea, so that finally to profess to be a 
holy-lander, or saunterer, became synonymous with being a 
loitering, idle fellow. Our word “loafer” has had probably a 
similar origin, from the German Jaufen, to run or wander from 
place to place ; although it is true that in our country the 
loafer rarely runs except at the sight of a police-officer. 

We have also probably a trace of these times in our word 
“miscreant.” This means literally an unbeliever, and was 
applied in this sense originally to the Turks. But as they 
were regarded with intense hatred by the Christians, this 
hatred at last intensified the word to the meaning it now has, 
of a man whose works are as bad as his faith; and thus records 
the unconscious judgment of the human race that wrong think- 
ing will soon develop into wrong doing. The word “ assassin” 
was also introduced about this time. It was originally the 
name of a tribe of fanatics in Persia, who, like the Thugs of 
India, murdered as a matter of religious duty all that were 
devoted to death by their prince, the Old Man of the Moun- 
tains. These wretches were extirpated about this time, and 
their name was transferred to our language as a memorial of 
their bloody fanaticism ; thus recording their history, just as 
the word “ burking” records one of the monstrous forms of 
murder’in modern times. The designation of all Europeans 
by the name “Franks,” in Mahometan countries, had its rise 
at this time. The French being the most prominent in these 
wild forays, gave their name to all Europeans, just as the rest- 
less, roaming character of the New-Englanders has given to 
all Americans the soubriquet of Yankees.. Indeed, the word 
“Frank” embodies an historical fact that carries us yet further 
back. The early tribe of Germans that received this name 
possessed a manly independence and an open candour, which 
contrasted so strikingly with the crafty Gauls and the degene- 
rate Romans, that their name became the designation of this 
type of character, just as the adjective in the phrase, “a 
Yankee trick,” describes a species of adroitness that is by no 
means monopolised by the descendants of the pilgrims. 

This kind of record may also be seen in the word “ chouse.” 
This comes from the Turkish chiaous, a messenger, and had 
its entree into our language in this wise. In 1609, a messen- 
ger or chiaous of the Grand Seigneur cheated the Turkish and 
Persian merchants in England out of about 20,000 dollars, a 

‘large sum at that time. From the notoriety of the fact, to 
perform the same game was called “to chouse;” and thus, like 
a fly in amber, this rascally Turk has been handed down to 
posterity. Some of the financial transactions of our own coun- 
try are in danger of adding some specimens of this doubtful 
species of riches to our language. 
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A curious exchange of meanings has oceurred in the words 
“barter” and “cheat.” Barter once meant to cheat, from 
barrater, ‘to cheat ;” a meaning that is still seen in the legal 
term “barratry.” Cheat, on the contrary, is simply a. contracted 
form of escheat, a forfeiture to the crown or government; and 
had originally no intimation of dishonesty connected with it. 
But as the escheator who attended to these forfeitures was not 
very scrupulous in his proceedings, escheating, in the legal 
sense, became cheating in the illegal sense, and thus passed 
into the language of common life, to carry down to other gene- 
rations the practices of these officers of the law. The mer- 
chants may henee twit-the lawyers with the fact, that the 
mercantile term passed from a roguish meaning to an honest 
one, while the legal term took the opposite track; though the 
lawyers may probably.claim some of the credit of this change 
by their success in detecting roguery, and may perhaps be in 
possession of facts, professionally, that would show that barter- 
ing has not yet lost its original and less creditable signification. 

There is a curious piece of medizeval history embodied in the 
word “dunce.” John Duns Scotus was one of the acutest 
men of the middle ages, and the leader of the metaphysical 
party in the Church of Bome. His logical and theological 
writings beeame thus a text-book for his disciples for many 
years after hisdeath. At the revival of letters, the scholars 
of the new era began to quote Greek and Hebrew, which the 
Scotists rejected as an innovation, clinging to the syllogisms 
of their great master, and quoting his sentences as sufficient 
authority. Hence, as Tyndal has noted, the Duns disciples 
became the violent opponents of learning, so that a Duns-ist, 
or Dunse, became the name of contempt for an ignorant booby. 
Thus, by a peculiarly hard fate, poor John Duns Scotus, the 
most subtle intellect of his age, is perpetuated to posterity in 
that juvenile martyr to literary pursuits in the village schools 
whose melancholy visage is surmounted by the dunce-cap. 

The word “melancholy” suggests to us another kind of history 
that is contained in words. It is the history of opinions. Old 
Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” remarks, “The 
name melancholy is imposed from the matter and disease de- 
nominated, from the material cause, as Bruel observes, melan- 
cholia, as if wéAasa xoA%, from black choler. Fraseatorius, in 
his second book of ‘ Intellect,’ calls those melancholy whom 
abundance of that same depraved humour of black choler hath 
so misaffected that they became mad thenee, and dote in most 
things, or in all belonging to election, will, or other manifest 
operations of the understanding.” We have, then, in this 
word a reeord of the old system of humoral pathology. . This 
system taught that there were four humours or moistures in 
the body, namely, blood, phlegm, choler, and melancholy or 
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black bile; and according to the mixture of these humours 
was the temperament of the man, both bodily and spiritual. 
When the blood predominated, it made a sanguine, hopeful 
man; when the choler, which was supposed to contain the 
principle of natural heat, it made a choleric, fiery, irritable 
man; when the phlegm, it made a cold, dull, phlegmatic man; 
when the melancholy, or black bile, it made a gloomy, despond- 
ing, melancholy man. We retain these terms in common use, 
though the pathology which gave them their significance has 
long since been exploded, and almost forgotten. The same 
physiological theory, also, has bequeathed to us other words 
still in use. It taught that a man’s disposition depended on 
the right mixture of these humours; and hence we speak of a 
humorous man, a man’s humour, a good-humoured or bad- 
humoured person; and, also, of a good temper, a bad temper, 
a distemper, a temperament of body, &c., all of which terms 
had their origin in the theory that the disposition of a man 
depended on the tempering of these primary humours of the 
body. 

Another set of terms that still continue in use are those of 
astrology. We have long since ceased to believe in sidereal 
influences on the lives of men, and yet we retain the word 
“influence,” which originally referred to the flowing down 
(influens) of a force or virtue from the planets upon the earth. 
The word “ascendant” is from the same terminology. We 
also speak of a “disaster,” from dis, against, and aster, a star, 
which originally meant that a man’s star was malignant, or 
against him. We still speak of a man as “jovial,” although 
we do not think that it is owing to his being born under the 
influence of the planet Jupiter or Jove, the roystering chief of 
the Pagan Olympus; and we use the terms “‘saturnine,” and 
“mercurial,” though we do not think that gloomy Saturn, or 
light-heeled and light-fingered Mercury, have any thing to do 
with the matter whatever. 

The ancient tendency of the human mind to refer its acts 
and states to superhuman and sub-human influences, what 
Comte calls the theological phase, is also embodied in words. 
A “ guilty” man was at first a guiled or guilt man, that is, one 
guided by the devil. So a “ wicked” man was a man witched, 
from wiccan, to bewitch. We retain these terms, though we 
fasten the responsibility nearer home than either the devil or 
the witch. We also speak of a person as fascinating, without 
’ having any faith in the power of killing with the evil eye, as 
the word fascino originally meant; and talk of another as 
“enchanting,” although we know that the day of enchant- 
ments, or wizardly incantations, is over; and call others “ be- 
witching,” without the slightest intention of intimating that 
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they perform nocturnal journeys on a broomstick. The word 
‘* journey,” wé may remark in passing, also records a state of 
facts that antedates our age of railroads, and even coaches, 
that have night lines as well as day. It meant, originally, a 
day’s travel, (jour, a day,) and hence we have the words journey- 
man, journey-work, which were originally applied to men who 
worked by the day, and work that was performed by the 
day. Hence a nocturnal journey is etymologically a contra- 
diction. 

We have, also, in a number of words, records of particular 
notions that have long since been laid aside or forgotten. In 
the phrase, “ Sardonic laugh,” we record the ancient opinion of 
the Greeks, that there was an herb in Sardinia that would 
make those who ate it die with laughter. In the word “sar- 
cophagus,” which is literally “flesh-eater,” and which seems to 
be an unaccountable name for a receptacle designed to preserve, 
and not to destroy the bodies of the dead, we perpetuate the 
opinion of the ancients, that the stones of Assos in Troas, from 
which tombs were made, would in forty days consume the 
bodies that were placed in them, all but the teeth, as Pliny 
informs us, and hence were called sarcophagi, or flesh-con- 
sumers. In the word “ panic,” we retain the notion of the 
Greeks that the god Pan had some finger in the mischief thus 
designated. In the phrase, “ hermetically sealed,” we transmit 
the notion that Hermes Trismegistus was the author of the 
chemical art; in the word “electricity,” that amber (electron) 
was the substance in which electric phenomena were supposed 
solely to reside, because first noticed in it. We also speak of 
the “ haleyon days” of human life, and are somewhat puzzled 
to learn that the haleyon is the king-fisher, until we find out 
that the seven days before and after the winter solstice were 
so named, because then this bird made its nest among the 

‘reeds by the sea-shore, inasmuch as during these days the sea 
was usually calm and the sky bright. We speak of the 
“nightmare,” also, without believing that the old Runic 
spectre Mara seizes and throttles us during the night. We 
also continue to call a metallic medicine “ antimony,” although 
we do not believe that it has any special antipathy to ‘monks, 
as its discoverer did, who gave it to an unsuspecting monk by 
way of experiment, and killed the poor fellow; and hence 
called it antimony, or anti-monk, in view of its supposed 
anti-popery properties. Thus we find, by chipping off the 
outer shell of many of our words, we have embodied a record 
of the crude opinions of our predecessors on many subjects. 

But we have not only records of crude opinions in words, 
but also of the crude condition of the arts in ancient times. 
Most persons are aware that “paper” is so called from the 

VOL. V.—NO. XV. G 
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Egyptian reed papyrus, the early writing material; and that 
“volume” (something rolled) is derived from the rolling of 
MSS. before the discovery of the arts of printing and book- 
binding. But we have other words that embody records of 
similar facts. In the word “library” (from liber, bark) we have 
the fact that men once used the smooth bark of trees to write 
on; a fact also preserved in the word “ book,” which is the old 
Anglo-Saxon for a beach-tree, because its polished bark was 
used in this way. In the word “style,” we preserve the name 
of the Roman stylus, the iron pen, one end of which traced the 
lines on the waxen tablet, and the other erased them when the 
writer made his corrections. The word “ pen” is undergoing 
this change in our own day. It is literally a penna, a feather 
or quill, though we now speak of a quill pen and a steel pen. 
We also speak of “ calculating,” although we no longer use 
calculi, or pebbles, to aid us in the process; and use the word 
“‘ stipulation,” though the custom of handing a stipula or 
straw from the seller to the buyer of a piece of land, in attes- 
tation of the contract, is no longer used. We count by 
“scores,” meaning twenties, although we have more con- 
venient methods of reckoning than our ancestors, who counted 
by notches, and when they had reached twenty, scored; that 
is, cut off the tally, from the old verb scuran, to cut off. The 
laying aside of this method of reckoning was adduced by Jack 
Cade as one of the misdemeanours of the Lord Say in Henry 
VI.: “Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth of 
this realm, in erecting a grammar school; and wheréas before, 
our forefathers had no other books but the score and tally, 
thou hast caused printing to be used; and contrary to the 
king, his crown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill.” 
So we use the phrases “ signing our name,” “ signature,” &c., 
notwithstanding we no longer make the sign of the cross, as 
our unlettered fathers did, when, unable to write their 
names, they made a sign for them, or signed instead of writ- 
ing them. And the tenacity of these ancient customs is 
indicated by the fact, that when a man is compelled to make 
his mark, we find him, Protestant though he be, making the 
sign of the cross as duly as the devoutest Catholic, al- 
though in the very act he seems to confess to being-a _know- 


— 


nothing. ; 

“There are also national and social customs that are em- 
bodied in words. Thus “candidate” is from candida, white, 
because a Roman aspirant to office always wore an unusually 
white toga,—a custom that is perhaps perpetuated in modern 
times by the white-washing that is commonly given to these 
gentlemen by their friends. From the same source we have 
the word “ ambition,” which is literally a going about, (ambitio,) 
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and was applied to that patriotic impulse that led men to de- 
sire to sacrifice themselves to the service of their country on 
the altar of one of her fat offices, and hence to go aboutjso- 
liciting votes,—a sort of pilgrim’s progress that Our annual / 


elections show has not yet become wholly obsolete. So a atic. ‘5 


“ clerk,” at one stage of the changing history of its meaning, 
meant any.one who could read, although now it means any 
one who can write; and when the phrase, “ benefit of clergy, 
was first introduced, clerks and clergy were the same class,— 
although in our day the clerks would be very unwilling to be 
held to all the restraints that are imposed upon the clergy. 
A “husband” was so called because he was regarded as the 
** house-band,” as old Tusser has it :— 


“ The name of a husband, what is it to say, 
Of wife and of household the band and the stay.” 
And yet, in spite of old Tusser’s authority, we know that often 
the stay of the house comes from the other side. The “‘ wife” 
was so called from weben, to weave, because among our simple 
Saxon ancestors, she did the weaving of the household; and 
the unmarried lady was called “spinster,” because she did the 
spinning. We retain the terms wife and spinster, although 
these operations have long been laid aside, except in the in- 
sinuations of crabbed satirists, who are fond of charging modern 
spinsters with the manufacture of a less profitable kind of 
yarn, outside of the house, than that which is produced by 
the stationary spinning jennies. The word “bonnet” is de- 
rived from bonad, a covering ; it being an antiquated prejudice 
that this article of dress was designed to cover the head; a 
blunder of our great-grandmothers that is exposed now in the 
most barefaced manner. The word “ bead” comes from beden, 
to pray, and had its origin in the use of the rosary in praying, 
when one bead was dropped for every petition. In our day, 
however, wearing beads and saying prayers are things that 
have no necessary connection. The word “ gossip” has also 
wandered very far from its original meaning. It meant origi- 
nally a sponsor for a child in baptism. These sponsors were 
supposed to acquire a spiritual relationship to the child that 
created a kinship with each other that made intermarriage 
unlawful. Hence, as the male sponsor was called the godfather, 
and the female the godmother, their relationship was called 
godsibb, or kin in God, using the old word sibb, which meant 
kindred. The christening-days and birth-days naturally 
brought these spiritual relatives together in a festive manner, 
and, as Junius very ungallantly observes, they soon came to- 
gether to tell stories and to tipple over them. Thus, by an 
obvious process, the word gossip acquired its present meaning, 
which involves a very different kind of sponsorship, ofttimes, 
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than that which is assumed at the baptismal font. Thus it is 
that words remain as witnesses of facts long after those who 
acted in them have passed away. 

A number of words carry in their structure the history of 
the places from which the articles described by them had 
their origin. Thus the damson, or damascene plum, tells us 
that it came from Damascus; while the cloth called “ damask” 
tells the same story. The “bayonet” proclaims that it 
was made originally at Bayonne; “cambric,” at Cambray ; 
“dimity,” at Damietta; “carpet” at Cairo, (Cairo tapet, or 
Cairo tapestry); “muslin,” or mousseline, that it came from 
Moussul; “calico,” from Calicut; “ gingham,” from Guin- 
champ; “gauze,” from Gaza ; “ arras,” from Arras; “ holland,” 
from Holland, though now it comes mainly from Ireland ; 
“currants,” from Corinth; “ guinea,” from Guinea gold; 
* camlet,” from camel’s hair; and “artesian wells,” from Ar- 
tois, where they were first made. The same process is going 
on at the present timein suchthings as Petersham coats, Mack- 
inaw blankets, Lowell cottons, and other commercial articles, 
where the adjective is gradually absorbing to itself all the 
force of aname. The word “ bedlam” had an original of this 
kind. It is simply a corruption of Bethlehem, the hospital of 
St Mary, Bethlehem, having been given to the city of London, 
in 1545, as a receptacle for lunatics, whence a madhouse is 
called a bedlam. The word “tariff” has had a parentage 
that will rejoice the enemies of a protective system. It comes 
from Tarifa, the promontory that juts out from Spain into the 
Straits of Gibraltar, where the piratical Moors were in the 
habit of arresting all ships entering the Mediterranean, and 
compelling them to pay toll for the privilege. This levying of 
black-mail was called tariffing, from whence we have our word 
tariff; a derivation which the fiery free-trader will think to 
be a very appropriate one for what he regards as a system of 
legalised piracy. 

But we must pause in our fossil hunting; not, however, for 
want of material, for we have left some of the richest veins of 
this great deposit untouched. There are mournful chapters of 
national history contained in the changes that have occurred 
in the meanings of words. What volumes of Roman history 
are contained in the word virtus every Latin scholar knows. 
It is a cameo-picture of Roman history for many centuries. 
But what a mournful proof of change is evinced by the fact, that 
the people’ who tread on the ashes of Brutus and Cato, now 
mean by vertu, not the stern manliness of its old Roman 
original, but tit-bits of rarity, gimcracks, and old curiosities! as 
if to possess these were the highest attainment of man. It isa 
further proof of Italian degeneracy, that by a virtuoso they 
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mean not a brave, or even a virtuous man, as the old Latin | 
virtuosus meant, but a man skilled in the fine arts ; by a bravo, 
not a hero, but a brigand or an assassin ; and by a cicerone, not 
a Ciceronian in the choice and utterance of eloquent words, 
but the glib and gabbling showman who pilots strangers around 
the relics of their nobler ancestry. One is painfully reminded 
of those Dead Sea apes, of which Carlyle makes so much use 
in some of his writings. The French language has a number 
of such indications of national character. Such words as 
perfide, roué, beau, belle, hotel, religieuse, chevalier @industrie, 
pondre de succession, and the whole vocabulary of mockery 
in which this language is so rich, give volumes of insight 
into the interior life of the people whose thoughts are either 
expressed or concealed by such words. Nor is our Eng- 
lish language wanting in such tokens of degeneracy. There 
are in English history as marked eras of degradation as Hugh 
Miller has ever discovered in the records of the old red sand- 
stone. We have a number of words that now convey a de- 
grading sense, in the meaning of which there was once nothing 
at all derogatory. Thus, maudlin is from Magdalene, a weeping 
penitent ; cant from chant, or canticle, asolemn hymn to God ; 
prude once meant only one who was prudent ; demure (from des 
meurs), one who was regardful of morals; saint and godly had 
no more lurking sarcasm than their synonymes, holy and god- 
like ; homely once meant simply homelike ; gallantry meant only 
a chivalrous bravery, and had no equivocal sense ; resentment, 
even as late as the time of Bacon, was used in its primitive 
sense of reflection, from re-sentire, to think again, and had no 
anger involved in it whatever. A rake once meant only a reck- 
less, and not necessarily a debauched, person ; a varlet was only 
a valet or hireling ; a villain, only a vil/anus, a country labourer 
or servant ; a wench, a young girl; an imp once meant only a 
descendant. So that Lord Cromwell, in writing to fierce old 
Henry VIII., could call his sainted son, Edward VI., in a 
phrase meant to be highly complimentary, “‘ that goodlie imp ;” 
a libertine once was only a liberal or free thinker on religious 
subjects, and not one whose creed had crept into his life ; 
paraphernalia was originally only a woman’s dower, and had 
no sense of tawdry ornament; and the word tawdry itself only 
meant originally those ornamental things that were sold at the 
fair of St Audrey. Thus it has been with many words that 
once had a primeval innocence of meaning, but, like the race 
that used them, have had a fall. Many of them may be found 
changing about the time of the restoration of the Stuarts, 
recording thus the influx of corruption that came in with the 
witty and wicked Charles. Indeed, the very process of transi- 
tion in some cases may be traced in the pages of Dryden, 
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evincing the mournful degradation that was then occurring in 
the English character. In the reaction from Puritanism, 
honour, virtue, religion, and purity, were becoming mere 
mockeries ; all belief in their very existence was dying out 
among the classes that gave currency to language, and hence, 
by an obvious process, the names of these qualities became 
terms of sneering contempt, and now stand as ghastly memo- 
rials of the degenerate days of the Restoration. 

The mere absence of words in a language often indicates 
national character most strikingly, for it indicates the absence 
of the things expressed by those words. How significant a 
fact is it that only in our English tongue do we find that rich 
word home, a word so full of the music of household joys and 
fireside memories! What a striking fact is it that most 
heathen languages, even so cultivated a one as the Chinese, 
have no word expressing the name of God; and yet one 
Australian tribe has a word to express a form of infanticide 
for which we have not coined a term; while another has four 
words to express as many different kinds of murder, none of 
which involves any moral disapprobation, and yet has not one 
word to express love! Nor is our own language without these 
ethical indications. What an argument for the Maine law may 
be found in the opulence of our vocabulary respecting the im- 
moderate use of strong drink! Men speak in the most gingerly 
terms of a man as being “ in liquor,” “ the worse for liquor,” 
“shot in the neck,” “ half seas over,” “a brick in the hat,” “how 
came you so,” “on a frolic,” “ on aspree,” “disguised,” “inebri- 
ated,” “intoxicated,” “funny,” “joyful,” “muddled,” “ jolly,” 
“corned,” “tight,” “boozy,” “slewed,” “ fuddled,” “high,” 
‘* sweet,” “ soaked,” “ drunk,” down to “dead drunk;” and yet 
the remarkable fact is, that many of these terms are absolutely 
apologetic, and not one of them implies disapprobation, except 
the Latin derivative, “intoxicated,” from toxicum, poison. But 
on the other hand, how discouraging are the prospects of the 
Maine law among a people that have more than two dozen terms 
a yaa getting drunk, and only one to describe staying 
sober! 

We have purposely left untouched some of the profoundest 
questions of history connected with the study of words. We 
refer to the ethnological aspects of philology. These are 
among the most absorbing questions of science in our day. 
As the geologist may trace the path of a boulder, or the drift 
of a diluvium, back to the rocky bed from which they were 
originally torn, though leagues distant, so the comparative phi- 
lologist is now tracing the relations of different languages, not 
only in the meaning of particular words, but also in their 
grammatical structure, and then reaching facts of primeval 
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history that have no other record on earth. Nations as 
widely separated as the Ganges and the Rhine are thus found 
to have a common origin ; and grammatical peculiarities that 
have puzzled the English, Latin, and Greek scholar, are found 
to be explained by that old and sacred tongue in which the 
Hindu religion and philosophy have been sealed up for so 
many centuries. Thus, like the sea-shell that murmurs to the 
ear of the chiming waves of the far-off ocean home of its earliest 
life, our western languages are found telling the story of their 
origin in that ancient homestead of the race, the beautiful val- 
leys of Central Asia. 

There are also rich ethical treasures found in words, con- 
taining as they do the profoundest moral judgments of the 
race, the more forcible because undesigned. How emphatic 
the testimony to the tendency of all passions to make their 
possessor wretched, that is found in the word passion, which 
originally meant suffering,—a meaning which we still retain in 
speaking of “the passion of our Lord;” also, in the word 
anger, which has the same root with anauish ; also, in calling 
a covetous man a miser, that is, a miserable man; and a 
penurious or parsimonious man, a man of penury or scarce- 
ness, (parcitas,) though he may possess great wealth.. By 
many such words men have thus recorded their own con- 
demnation. 

Rich gems of poetry are also embedded in language, espe- 
cially in the more impassioned languages of the East. How 
full of poetry is our word fall, that echoes with the rustling 
of the falling leaf, compared with autumn, which tells only of 
the auctum, the adding or increase then given to the fruits 
of the earth! How beautiful is the German morgen-land, 
(morning-land,) applied to the east ; fader-land, (father-land,) 
to one’s native country; and our mother tongue, as applied to 
the language that we learn from the lips of a mother. How 
full of poetry, also, is our word cemetery, literally sleeping- 
place, applied to the last resting-place of the dead; a Chris- 
tian thought rises still higher in its range of poetic imagery 
in the beautiful Saxon name, God’s acre, by which was desig- 
nated the hallowed spot where the dust of dear ones was laid 
in hope. 

There is also music in words. Indeed, much of the melody 
of poetry is in the music that is contained in the words. 

ut all these and other topics must be omitted. Our object 
has been mainly to induce those whose attention has never 
been directed to these studies, to turn it thitherward, and to 
show how richly our noble English tongue has come down to 
us laden with the treasures of an undated past, and what 
glorious promise is thus given of its future. Indeed, the very 
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composite character that has been often urged as one of its 
defects, is one of the very attributes that seem to mark it as 
yet destined to be the universal language of the earth. It 
descends to us like some magnificent army of occupation, 
gleaming with the armour and banners of every race that has 
been mightiest on earth. Central in its solid columns do we 
see the stalwart forms of the Angle, and the Saxon, and the 
Jute, whose brawny muscles have gathered thew in the dark 
forests of the North. Glittering on one of its wings we see 
the nodding plumes and prancing steeds of the Norman Frank, 
as he links his fiery chivalry with the serried squadrons of the 
Anglo-Saxon; on the other we descry the stately maniples of 
Rome, the compact phalanxes of Greece, the stern and solemn 
tribes of the Hebrew, and the gorgeous array of the Orientals. 
All these mighty and magnificent elements we see moving in 
steady, calm, and unbroken march along the plains of Europe, 
the continent of America, and the colonial occupations of 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, carrying, as we believe, by a 
more resistless might than that of armies and nfvies, Anglo- 
Saxon literature, Anglo-Saxon science, Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation, and Anglo-Saxon religion, to the destined conquest of 
the world. 

Since writing these pages, we have seen another of Mr 
Trench’s admirable books, in which some of our previous 
remarks have been anticipated; but as our obligations to 
him have already been so great, we have not thought it 
needful to make any change in what is written, even at 


the risk of making those obligations seem greater than they 
really are. 


Art. VI—1. The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. By Dr 
FriepricH Strauss. Translated from the 4th German 
edition. By Marian Evans. New York: Calvin Blan- 
chard. 1855. 


2. The Essence of Christianity. By Lupwic FEverBacn. Trans- 
_ lated from the 2d German edition. By Marian Evans. 
New York: ©. Blanchard. 1855. 


3. Cours de Philosophie Positive (Systeme de Philosophie Positive.) 
Par AuGusTE CoMTE. 6 vols. Paris. 1842. 


4. The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely translated 
and condensed. By Harriet MARTINEAU. 2 vols. New 
York and London. 1858. 
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5. Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. Being an Exposition of 
the Principles ‘of the Cours de Philosophie Positive of 


AvucusTtE Comte. By G. H. Lewes. SBohn’s Library. 
London. 1853. 


6. Systeme de Politique Positive ; ou, Traité de Sociologie. 
Instituant la Religion de THumanité. Par AUGUSTE 
ComTE. 3 vols. Paris. 1851, 1853. 


Dovst is not necessarily infidelity. In its essence it is nega- 
tive and temporary. It may be only the cloud upon the pure 
azure of the soul. It is compatible, under peculiar circum- 
stances, with a certain amount of faith. “ Lord, I believe,” 
said one of old, with a singular self-knowledge, “ help thou 
mine unbelief.” Doubt, indeed, is nearly always the transi- 
tional discipline through which _vigorous, independent minds 
pass to a stable faith. “ He that never doubted,” says 
Cowper, ‘“‘ never believed.” Never, indeed, in this life of half 
knowledge and imperfection, where we “ see through a glass 
darkly,” does doubt leave certain minds. It is the dark 
shadow which accompanies them all the way to glory. It 
leaves them only when, in the effulgence of heaven, they see 
“ face to face.” It is true that doubt may be the beginning of 
infidelity. If not thoroughly understood and resisted, it will ne- 
cessarily increase. Above all, cherished, it will deepenand deepen 
into the night of infidelity. Faith is positive, and must be do- 
minant in the soul, in order to live. Doubt may attend it as its 
shadow, but doubt must never take the place of faith. Else, 
the shadow becomes the substance ;. the cloud is condensed 
into the poison of death, in which faith instantly expires. 

It will thus be seen that we regard infidelity as possessing 
a positive character. Infinitely diversified in form, it is one 
in essence ; and for this simple reason, that it is a negation 
of all that is distinctive in Christianity, and by implication, 
as we shall presently show, of all that is distinctive in reli- 
gion. It is under the control of a specific law, and must 
thenee, in the long run, find a specific issue. Like attracts 
like the world over. All things, in fact, have their affinities. 
They thus attract or repel each other. This truth holds in 
the domain of mind. Thought and feeling are under law, 
and find their natural issues. Every soul, like Judas, “ goes 
to its own place,” finds its own sphere, tends to its own 
doom. A good soul ascends; a bad one descends. “ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” “ The natural (animal or unspiritual, or as 
we understand it, unregenerate) mind is enmity to God, and 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
Hence, Christianity, embodying in its most perfect form 
the idea of God, of righteousness, and immortality, attracts 
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_all hearts that truly love God. It is a provision of mercy for 
the guilty, it proffers aid and transformation to the weak, 
and thus unites them to God, in loving and eternal bonds. 
It is pre-eminently a system of reconciliation and reunion, 
the grand object of which is to bring all souls to “ glorify 
God and enjoy him for ever.” It is, therefore, of the nature 
both of an attractive and repellent force. It is life to some, 
it is death to others; and must be such, by a resistless law. 

In order to accomplish its beneficent design, Christianity 
comes to us as a fact or reality, outward and historical; and 
not only as a fact, but as a power interior and divine, and 
demands to be received as an infallible religion. The fact 
and the power are inseparable. They stand to each other in 
the relation of body and soul. To deny the one is to deny 
the other. To receive the one is to receive the other. Thus, 
Christianity can admit no change, accept no compromise. 
Fitly designated “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” it is its own 
reason and law, its own philosophy and life. It is a divine, 
indestructible unit, and thus powerfully attracts or powerfully 
repels all who come within the sphere of its influence. In a 
word, Christianity must be all in all, or nothing. 

Infidelity, therefore, in rejecting either the essence or the 
fact of Christianity, rejects it wholly. If pretending, Judas- 
like, to embrace it, it betrays it with a kiss. It compliments 
it only to crucify it. 

In this relation, then, the heart of man, like all else, is under 
the dominion of fixed law. It either loves or hates, either 
receives or rejects Christianity. Moreover, in rejecting 
Christianity, it finds itself compelled on logical grounds, or if 
not on logical, certainly on moral grounds, to reject the very 
idea of religion, except as the merest abstraction, or the veriest 
form. Its constant tendency must be to atheism, to the denial 
of a personal God and a conscious immortality. But as the 
word atheism is excessively unpopular, this will not be ad- 
mitted by all infidels. Others, truer and bolder, will freely 
admit it, nay glory in it. The majority, however, will deny or 
disguise the fact in some form or other. They will call it 
pantheism, perhaps spiritualism, with the Hegelian Straussites; 
naturalism or humanism, with the followers of Feuerbach; and 
positivism, with those of Comte and Martineau. They will 

. even claim to have a Deity, a faith, and a worship: but their 
God will be the Nothing of Oken, or the Humanity of the posi- 
tivists; their faith, a faith in themselves; their worship, the 
worship of nature and man! 

Or, assuming a higher strain, and claiming to be especially 
“ scientific” and transcendental, as in the case of Hegel and 
Strauss, their God will be the Universe, in its spiritual and 
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abstract totality (in which all things are God, and God all 
things); yet coming practically to the same conclusionas Feuer- 
bach and Comte, by making God one with humanity, and thus 
identifying the finite with the Infinite. The latter, they say, 
God, or the Infinite, manifests itself or comes to consciousness 
in man,—so that man is transformed into an object of worship ; 
not indeed man the individual, for as an individual or person he 
is nothing, but man the whole, or humanity as immutable and 
eternal. The whole results in self-assertion, self-adoration or 
man-worship, involving the full denial of a “living” God and 
a real immortality. This is the essence and end of infidelity. 
It annihilates personal religion,—that is, an intelligent, con- 
scious union with God, as the Father of our spirits and the God 
of our salvation ; in which the true essence of Christianity and 
of all religion worthy of the name consists. ° 

Infidelity, then, being the antagonism of personal piety, is 
governed by a fatal law, and for ever tends to the abyes of 
personal annihilation and despair. Its essence and end are 
the same, whether it appear in the gorgeous pantheism of 
Strauss, Carlyle, and Emerson, the arid positivism of Comte, or 
the blasphemous humanism of Feuerbach and Heine. 

Like much else in this world which has a long life and a 
varied career, it is only of late that infidelity has become in 
any degree conscious of its real tendency and power. And 
yet it is much more subtle and fallacious than ever; for instead 
of attacking Christianity rudely and maliciously, as in the days 
of old, it claims to comprehend it in a higher synthesis. It 
pretends great regard to the soul of religion, while covering 
the body all over with fatal stabs. Doubtless it occasionally 
deceives itself, or rather it deceives some vigorous, but reckless 
thinkers, like Carlyle, as to the true object of its attack. 
Earnest, terribly earnest, in such cases, it goes forth profess- 
edly to contend against shams, but confounding facts with 
figments, dashes furiously against the whole. Blind with rage, 
like Polyphemus, (cui lumen ademptum,) it strikes right and 
left, at friend and foe. We are, indeed, strongly inclined to 
adopt the sentiment of Burke: “Where there is no sound 
reason, there is no real virtue.” Still, m some cases at least, 
we wish to distinguish between infidelity and persons. Some 
who have unwittingly fallen under its influence, may possess 
noble and generous traits. They may be ignorant of them- 
selves, and for a time unconscious of the terrible influence 
under which they act. For, infidelity is a possession, a demon, 
so to speak, which hurries even naturally noble souls to per- 
dition. Well might we say in reference to such, “Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” But some of 
those who attack Christianity know well what they are about; 
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_as well, indeed, as Judas did when he betrayed his Master. 
They comprehend Christianity in a higher synthesis, they say; 
that is, they stifle her in their serpent embrace. Feuerbach, 
who scouts the very idea of a God or a religion higher than 
man or humanity, as he calls it, announces his system to the 
world as The Essence of Christianity! In good truth, it is the 
very essence of atheism. So also, Comte, not a bad man 
personally, so far as we know, but certainly the- very incarna- 
tion of cool, calculating infidelity; or, if the expression be more 
agreeable, of deliberate godless science, in his Politique Positive 
presents his religious [irreligious?] system and worship under 
Christian forms! He borrows, indeed, rather from the system 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy than from Christianity, but 
he knows no difference between the two; and thus, while deny- 
ing the very notion of supreme cause, of God, of the soul, and 
of immortality, actually purposes an Etre Supreme, and a 
regular worship of forms and festivals, as necessary to the 
welfare of society. His Supreme Being, however, is precisely 
that of Feuerbach, namely, Humanity; and his worship the 
worship of man! God, indeed, is not in all his thoughts, nor 
in all his system. His man, too, has no soul, no immortality, 
no heaven. All that is distinctive in Christianity, all that is 
distinctive even in religion, is abjured. 

This is the essence and end of infidelity in the present day; 
and this will be its end in all future time. A few German or 
French dreamers, with their bewildered admirers in this 
country, may hold on to an imaginary Christianity in cloud- 
Jand; but the people who follow them, and who drive all things 
at once’to their practical issues, will be atheists and revolu- 
tionists. Hence, in its moral and political effect, infidelity is 
uniformly demoralizing and disorganizing. It breaks up 
society and rushes to ruin. 

The works named at the head of this article are becoming 
naturalised in this country. They will undoubtedly produce 
some effect among us as a people. What that will be, can be 
readily foreseen. Those who receive their teachings will 
abandon Christ and the church. They will hold on, perhaps, 
to some nominal religion, but it will be a religion without 
prayer, without love, without regenerating power. Instead of 
worshipping God, they will worship themselves. Selfishness 
. will become their law, atheism and demoralization their end. 
The thing may not appear in this light at first. Possibly it 
will be held in check by certain counteracting influences. 
But in the end, moral and spiritual, ay, and social death will 
be the result. Were the country as a whole to come under 
their influence, entire social and political destruction would 
inevitably follow. 
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It is not at all probable, however, that they will meet with 
any general acceptance. The people yet revere religion; many 
truly love God and his church. Infidels, happily, have little 
social or political influence. Divided among themselves, they 
exert no organized force. Their notions are ever changing 
and passing away. Strauss and Feuerbach are becoming obso- 
lete even in Germany. Comte has a very narrow circle of 
followers even in France. The poor old gentleman has to 
make constant appeals to them for a support. A sort of 
literary Ishmaelite, his hand is against every man, and nearly 
every man’s hand is against him. His intimate acquaintance 
with mathematical science, and the originality of some of his 
suggestions, can easily be separated from his infidelity, and 
will soon pass into the treasures of general 'gcience. Except 
this, in a few years he will be remembered only for the strange 
eccentricity of his genius. One of his admirers, Mr Lewes, 
prematurely called him the Bacon of the nineteenth century; 
but we have no apprehension that the century will admit the 
preposterous claim. In this country we intermeddle with all 
knowledge, and occasionally defend even an absurd or dangerous 
dogma. But under a certain practical instinct, most of us 
get tired of it, and return to religion and common sense. 

Still, infidelity, in these or some other forms, will exist 
among us to some extent, as it does in all other countries. 
It is the opposite of religion, and so long as men are depraved, 
they will reject God and his Word. Infidelity is only another 
name for vice. 

Is this a hard or bigoted judgment? Is it not rather a 
calm, philosophical induction? Of course, we willingly except 
from this category certain speculative minds, who, transcend- 
ing the bounds of their reason, are bewildered for a time in 
the mazes of doubt, even while they love the truth, and live 
indirectly under its influence. We except those also who 
really cling to the substance of Christianity, while rejecting 
some of its aspects or phases. God knows his own, undoubt- 
edly ; though some of them, like stars, far from their centre 
and hidden in the deep shadows of space, may be shining 
only in the eye of Omnipotence, and very slowly revolving 
around the Sun of Righteousness. For such we have all 
charity. But for an infidel, a thorough-going infidel, who 
rejects Christianity, and does all in his power to draw others 
after him into the abyss, we have no charity. We pity him 
as a man, but we abhor and denounce him as an infidel. 

No, it is not bigotry ; it is not uncharitableness or exclusive- 
ness. It is the calm and sober dictate of reason; for reason 
* ean never unite contraries. It detects the law of attraction 
and repulsion in all spheres. It must insist upon principle 
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and coherence. It must stand by the ideas of cause, of right, 
of God, of religion, and immortality ; and as Christianity is 
the most perfect embodiment of these truths, as well as the 
divinely appointed medium of their ‘realization among men, 
reason must defend Christianity as divine and beneficent, 
while rejecting infidelity as atheistic and dangerous, 

But these general statements will receive a clearer illustra- 
tion if we give some further account of the elementary systems 
of infidelity prevailing at the present time, as illustrated in 
the writings of Strauss, Feuerbach and Comte. Fundamen- 
tally there are only two essential forms of infidelity. All, at 
least, may be reduced to these: first, pantheism as illustrated 
in Strauss; and secondly, naturalism, sometimes called mate- 
rialism, more recently positivism, as illustrated in Feuerbach 
and Comte. We are aware that theism may be held for a 
time without faith in Christianity. But this kind of theism, 
involving the idea of a personal God, as well as the conscious 
immortality of the soul, is borrowed from revelation, and in 
Christian lands is\held illogically and inconsistently without 
it. The tendencies of all modern thought, not controlled b 
Christianity, is to pantheism or atheism. Into these fall all 
really vigorous and logical thinkers who abjure the cross, 
The strong philosophical minds of France, Germany, and 
Italy, who are not Christians, range themselves with Hegel or 
Comte. The Carlyles and Emersons of England and this 
country are pantheists. The Mills and Martineaus are posi- 
tivists. Theodore Parker, who yet retains something of the 
puritan preacher, rejects Christianity as a supernatural sys- 
tem, but holds to the idea of a personal God, but not in the 
sense that Christians generally do; while all his proclivities 
are with the pantheists and so-called spiritualists. Indeed, he 
is but the American Strauss. Moreover he is a natural 
preacher ; oratory is his forte. He loves to utter himself, 
and thus he keeps the pulpit while ignoring Christ. He prays 
also, because preachers in this country, to keep up even the 
semblance of propriety, or give any Christian air to their 
preaching, must pray. But prayer recognises the superna- 
tural, prayer acknowledges a personal God. Prayer is espe- 
cially Christian. Infidels generally give it up as absurd. And 
it is absurd in@all who reject divine revelation. How Mr 
Parker, with any comfort to his own mind, holds to the 
‘ puritanic usage, is a problem. In other things he is bold 
and reformatory enough. Emerson, when a Unitarian 
preacher in Boston, frankly gave it up, after-giving up the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper ; and this, of course, brought 
his ministry to a speedy close, No preacher who abandons 
prayer will be heard in New England; and possibly Mr 
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Parker loves preaching so well that he cannot yet bring him- 
self to abandon “ the form of prayer.” The temptation indeed 
is great ; for Mr Parker has fine oratorical powers. He ex- 
patiates in the pulpit with rare force and affluence. But his 
prayer strikes us as a sort of odd supplementary farce. Still, 
it may be only the force of habit. It is difficult to abandon 
every thing pertaining to the faith of our childhood ; and we 
would fain hope that Mr Parker, after all, is not himself per- 
sonally conscious of the solemn absurdity. We maintain, 
however, both from his books and the general spirit of his 
preaching, that his sympathies are in the direction of pan- 
theism. He sees in lofty mountains, green forests, and flashi 
waters, more of the divine, than in all the miracles of the Son 
of God. 

Mr Parker, too, is perpetually changing in the form and 
pressure of his views. He glories in freedom of thought, and 
who knows but to-morrow he may announce to his people 
that he has ceased to pray, and that he no longer believes in 
a personal God, or a conscious immortality? Emerson did so, 
and why not he, why not any one of our New England Straus- 
sian transcendentalists, who have grown wiser than the pro- 
phets, and transcended all the teachings of the Son of God HY 

Certain it is that Strauss, Feuerbach, and Comte, are leaders 
in the jinfidel movement of the present day. They are the 
demigods whom all classes of sceptics combine to revere. 
Their works are more influential in this direction than all 
others put together. Combined, they assist to form the dark 
stream of infidelity which rolls turbidly to the abyss. 

We confine our examination, therefore, to them, and pro- 
ceed to indicate as briefly as possible their characteristic 
features. 

Strauss has been considered chiefly critical; and, indeed, 
the greater Te of his thousand-paged volume, with its vast 
German prolixity, is occupied with the criticism of the gospels, 
But the question was settled in the mind of Strauss on specu- 
lative grounds long before he undertook this criticism. Indeed, 
this was an after thought, a mere supplementary affair, Seong 
in to aid weak souls in rejecting the gospels, and rising to that 
higher elevation which he had reached by a shorter path, 
Strauss is a philosopher of the extreme Hegelian school, with- 
out any prepossession in favour of historical Christianity, ri 
with a sentiment of profoundest contempt. It is impossible 
he should treat it with reverence and tenderness; he must 
necessarily find it worthless. Hence he is as cool and merciless 
as a fiend in his destructive criticism. He believes nothing, 
spares nothing. All here, in his philosophic view, is contradic- 
tion and absurdity, and must be so, for the question is pre- 
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judged. Miracles are impossible; their ed presence in the 
' narrative is a proof of falsehood. 

But why are miracles impossible in Siena’ s view? Is there 
not a God to perform them, if he so wills it? On the philo- 
sophical theory of our critic there is no such God. Strauss is 
a pantheist. His God is an abstraction, according to Hegel, 
till he comes to consciousness in man. Miracles, therefore, 
are impossible; and Christianity, with some basis of natural 
truth or fact, is a myth or series of myths, of which miracles are 
the conclusive evidence. Thus, what to most men is a proof of its 
divine origin, is to Strauss a proof of its human origin. Hence, 
in the preface to the first edition of his work, he frankly states 
his ground as one of entire liberation from evangelical pre- 
possessions, which he claims as a special qualification for the 
criticism of the gospels, on the basis of the mythical theory. 
““The majority,” he says, “of the most learned and acute 
theologians of the present day fail in the main requirement 
for such a work, a requirement without which no amount 
of learning will suffice to achieve any thing in the domain 
of criticism, namely, the integral liberation of the feelings 
and intellect from certain religious and dogmatical pre-supposi- 
tions: and this the author early attained by means of philoso- 
phical studies.” 

Thus, then, one of his great criteria for discovering the un- 
historical or mythical character of the gospels, is the simple 
fact that they contain accounts of miracles, which he claims 
are impossible. ‘“‘ That an account,” says he, “‘ is not historical, 
that the matter related could not have taken place in the 
manner described, is evident, first, when the narration 
is irreconcilable with the known and universal laws which 
govern the course of events. Now, according to these laws, 
agreeing with all just philosophical conceptions and all credible 
experience, the Absolute Cause never disturbs* the chain of 
secondary causes, by single arbitrary acts of interposition, 
but rather manifests himself in the aggregate of finite causali- 
ties, and of their reciprocal action. When, therefore, we meet 
with an account of certain phenomena or events of which it is 
either expressly stated or implied that they were produced im- 
mediately by God himself, (divine apparitions, voices from 
heaven, and the like,) or by human beings possessed of super- 
natural powers, (miracles, prophecies,) such an account is IN SO 
FAR to be considered as not historical.” 

On this ground, no religion can authenticate itself as super- 
natural. Indeed, the supernatural is impossible. God is an 
absolute cause, not a personal agent; and, therefore, not 


only all miracles, but all divine revelation, all supernatural | ~ 


* The italics are ours. 
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religion, are inconceivable.. God and the universe are one, 
The method of nature, or of God, which is the same thing, is 
absolute and changeless. Creation, miracle, resurrection, 
redemption, regeneration, are all impossible and absurd. 
There is no personal Creator or Redeemer,—no future re- 
surrection,—no conscious immortality,—no true and eternal 
heaven. Man isa part of the great whole, which ebbs and 
flows for ever,—is now Das Nichts or Nothing, then Every- 
thing or All. 

And yet, like the rest of his compeers, Strauss claims to 
believe in the essence of Christianity; nay, to reproduce it, 
after having destroyed the gospel history. While denying 
the birth, the resurrection, and the-ascension of Jesus Christ 
as fact, he has the cool assurance to express his belief in their 
reality as essence. “The author is aware that the essence of 
the Christian faith is perfectly independent of his criticism. 
The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, his ascension, 
remain eternal truths, whatever doubts may be cast on their 
reality as historical facts.” 

How is this? False as fact, and yet true as essence,—false 
as miracle, and yet true as dogma; how can this be, even in 
the mind of Strauss? We reply, By means of the Hegelian 
pantheism. That is, by an utter denial of all that is distine- 
tive in Christianity,—a denial of the miracles, of the doc- 
trines, of the promises of Christianity, as a supernatural reli- 
gion; and a resolution of the whole, along with the legends 
and myths, the superstitions and fancies of heathenism, into 
the absolute essence, which ebbs and flows, now as nothing, 
and then as everything. This is the coming together of the 
finite and the infinite; or rather, this is the infinite, now 
viewed as absolute, and then as relative,—now as God, and 
then as man. Remember, there is no personal God,—man is 
Ged, and God is man. The procession of the infinite into the 
finite, and especially into man, is the incarnation of the 
Christ, is the “ supernatural birth” of the divine ;—the union 
of the two, the reconciliation, the atonement, or the at-one- 
ment of Christianity ; when “ God becomes conscious as man,” 
and “man becomes conscious as God,” and the God-man, or 
divine humanity, rises up into the sphere of absolute and 
eternal being. And in this way, that is, by a total negation 
of a personal, individual soul, and a personal, self-conscious 
Deity; a total negation of the birth, miracles, resurrection, 
and ascension of our divine Saviour, does Strauss maintain 
them as realities! One can scarcely believe his eyes. But 
these are his words in the very preface to his elaborate refu- 
tation of the gospel history: ‘“ The supernatural birth of 
Christ, his miracles, his resurrection, and ascension, remain eter- 
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nal truths, whatever doubts may be cast on their reality as histo- 
rical facts.” 

Thus, what Strauss and Feuerbach call the essence of 
Christianity, is the essence of infidelity. What its end will 
be, can easily be guessed. Take away the gospel as fact ; 
take away Jehovah, or the personal governor of the universe, as 
fact; take away the conscious immortality of the soul as fact, 
and what have we left? The soul is gone, God is gone, 
heaven is gone! Nothing remains but “the blackness of 
darkness for ever.” 

Nor are these inferences of ours. We are in all serious- 
ness, and with as much candour as we can command, re- 
producing Strauss. He gives his process of reasoning in 
the remarkable dissertation at the close of his work, the 
most significant and instructive thing in the whole book; 
and to this, in his preface, he refers his readers. There they 
are to find in essence what in the body of his book he has 
destroyed as fact. Let us look, then, at this dissertation, for 
it contains, so far as Hegelian pantheism is concerned, the 
essence of Strauss’s faith, which we maintain to be the essence 
of infidelity. 

In the very outset of this dissertation, Strauss shows that 
he is fully aware of his position. He knows what he has 
done. Christianity, as history, lies dead at his feet. But, 
with an assurance which is perfectly astounding, he proposes 
to resuscitate it; nay, more, to give it a higher and more perfect 
life. In a word, he attempts the miracle of the resurrection. 
He can do what in his view is impossible for God himself. And 
this not for his own benefit; oh no! Asa critic and a phi- 
losopher, he can do without Christianity ; but in pity to his 
weaker brethren, he will attempt the mighty task of raising 
the dead. Hear him :— 


“The results of the inquiry which we have now brought to a close, 
have apparently annihilated the greatest and most valuable part of that 
which the Christian has been wont to believe concerning the Saviour 
Jesus, have uprooted all the animating motives which he has gathered 
from his faith, and withered all his consolations. The boundless store 
of truth and life, which for eighteen centuries has been the aliment of 
humanity, seems irretrievably dissipated; the most sublime levelled 
with the dust ; God divested of his grace, man of his dignity, and the 
tie between heaven and earth broken. Piety turns away with horror 
from so fearful an act of desecration, and, strong in the impregnable 
self-evidence of its faith, pronounces, that, let an audacious criticism 
attempt what it will, all which the Scriptures declare and the Church 
believes of Christ will still subsist as eternal truth, nor needs one iota 
of it to be renounced. Thus, at the conclusion of the criticism of the 
history of Jesus, there presents itself this problem: to re-establish 
dogmatically that which has been destroyed critically. , 


> 
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“At the first glance, this problém appears merely to exist as a 
challenge addressed by the believer to the critic, not as a result of the 
moral requirements of either. The believer would ap to need no 
re-establishment of the faith, since by him it can not be subverted by 
criticism. The critic seems to require no such re-establishment, since 
he is able to endure the annihilation resulting from his own labours. 
Hence it might be supposed that the critic, when he seeks to rescue the 
dogma from the flames which his criticism has kindled, acts falsely in 
relation to his own point of view ; since, to satisfy the believer, he treats 
what is valueless for himself as if he esteemed it to be a genial, while in 
relation to the believer he is undertaking a superfluous, task, in labour- 
ing to defend that which the latter considers in no way endangered.” 


In reply to this, he goes on to-show that after all the 
believer is no better off than the sceptic, having without know- 
ing it, in his heart, as much real doubt as the other, nay, 
being by implication a little more exposed. And thus, while 
the critic might live through his destructive criticism, the 
believer cannot sustain his own doubts, and so needs the surer 
faith of “ philosophical demonstration.” He therefore justi- 
fies the attempt to raise the dead, or rather to bring from 
death a higher and more beautiful life, in the form of absolute 
and immutable dogma ! 

He tries first the dogma or theological system of the 
church, and finds that it will not answer the purpose; and, 
indeed, he might well have spared himself this labour, for that 
of course was destroyed with the gospel. Still, he evidently 
means to make it the basis of his system, for it involves the 
divinity and humanity of Christ, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and the new life in God ; only, it is “ outward and em- 
pirical,” and so historically as well as dogmatically false. He 
then tries the Christology of rationalism, represented by such 
men as EKichhorn and Paulus, who, rejecting the supernatural 
elements in Christianity, propounded in its place a natural, or 
as they called it, “rational,” system of belief; but this also 
Strauss rejects as illogical and lifeless, chiefly because it 
denies the central fact of Christianity, which is the personal 
influence of Christ as the Redeemer of men. 

On this ground Strauss treats Socinian or naturalistic 
Christianity as pre-eminently unchristian and powerless. 

He then advances to what he calls the Eclectic system of 
Schleiermacher and his followers, who, on philosophical 
grounds, insist on the spiritual relation of God and man, and 
their possible union in Christ ; finding by subjective experi- 
ence that Christ has freed them from sin, and raised them into 
the life of God, they acknowledge his supreme divinity, even 
while rejecting more or less of historical Christianity, and 
especially external miracles. 
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But Strauss pronounces this illogical or unscientific, as it 
- attempts to combine contradictions, namely, pure science or 
philosophy, with an actual historical Redeemer, an outward 
historical faith. He regards it as a noble and beautiful effort 
of thought, but unsatisfactory as a basis of absolute and per- 
manent conviction. 

He passes to the moral system of Kant and De Wetté, 
which, relying upon the conscience, or “the categorical im- 
perative,” to use the peculiar language of Kant, elevates mere 
words or abstractions into the place of realities, and at once 
ignores the Christ of the church and the Christ of pure phi- 
losophy :— 

“ But not the faith alone;” he says, ‘science also in its newest 
developments has found the system unsatisfactory. Science has per- 
ceived that to convert ideas simply into an obligatory possibility, to 
which no reality corresponds, is, in fact, to annihilate them ; justas it 
would be to render the infinite finite, to represent it as that which lies 
beyond the infinite. Science has conceived that the infinite has its 
existence in the alternate production and extinction of the finite ; that 
the idea is realised only in the entire series of its manifestations; that 
nothing can come into existence which does not already essentially 
exist ; and, therefore, that it is not to be required of man that he should 
reconcile himself with God, and assimilate his sentiments to the 
divine, unless this reconciliation and this assimilation are already vir- 
tually effected.” 


Now we are on the threshold of the grand discovery. 

The infinite has its existence in the alternate production and 
extinction of the finite; nothing exists which did not really 
or virtually exist before.” Everything, then, is eternal. God 
is eternally manifesting himself (rather itself) as nothing and 
something. ‘‘God is in man, and man is in God.” “The 
idea” (that is, God) is revealed only by “ the entire series of its 
manifestations.” Man is no sinner, needs no forgiveness, no 
reconciliation. He is virtually reconciled already ; he is vir- 
tually one with God now. The finite is nothing, the infinite 
all; for the finite is alternately created and extinguished. 
The uniyerse is an eternal circle, in perpetual movement; a 
pendulum, so to speak, in eternal oscillation. Man, therefore, 
has only to realise his relations to the universe, his relations 
to God. He is God, in finite manifestation; and realising this, 
he becomes not only really, but consciously one with God. 
‘The finite is united with the infinite. Man has become Christ ; 
that, is the God-man. This is the teaching of the Hegelian 
philosophy. “Schelling,” adds Strauss, ‘laid down the propo- 
sition, the incarnation of God is an incarnation from eternity.” 
By “the incarnate Son of God,” adds Strauss, “ Schelling 
understood the finite itself, in the form of the human con- 
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sciousness, which, in its contradistinction to the infinite, with 
which it is nevertheless one, appears as a suffering God sub- 
jected to the conditions of time.” 

He then proceeds to show, in harmony with the further 
development of “science,” under Hegel and others, how God 
and man are one, in the sense thus hinted. He criticises 
Rosenkranz and Marheineké, Hegelian theologians, for attach- 
ing too much importance to the “ personality of Christ,” as a 
historical character, and falls back upon “ the idea,” as he calls 
it; to which, in his view, corresponds “the reality,” namely, 
the real “unity” of God and man; man being God as a 
matter of actual fact: so that the great aim of all theology 
and of all philosophy must be to make men recognise this 
fact. It is not in the historical Christ, then, we are to find 
the truth, but in the ideal Christ, or Humanity as a whole. 

In proof of this, we quote his own words, near the close of 
his dissertation :— 


“ This is the‘key to the whole of Christology, that as a subject of the 
predicate which the church assigns to Christ, we place instead of an in- 
dividual an idea ; but an idea which has an existence in reality, not in 
the mind only, like that of Kant. In an individual, a God-man, the 
properties and functions which the church ascribes to Christ contradict 
themselves ; in the idea of the race, they perfectly agree. Humanity is 
the union of the two natures, God become man, the infinite manifest- 
ing itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remembering its infinitude; 
it is the child of the visible Mother and the invisible Father, Nature 
and Spirit; it is the worker of miracles, in so far as, in the course of 
human history, it completely subjugates nature, both within and around 
man, until it lies before him in the inert matter on which he exercises 
his active power ; it is the sinless existence, for the course of its de- 
velopment is a blameless one,—pollution cleaves to the individual only, 
and does not touch the race or its history. Humanity that dies, rises 
and ascends to heaven: for from the negation of its phenomenal life, 
there ever proceeds a higher spiritual life; from the suppression of its 
mortality as a personal, rational, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union 
with the infinite spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ 
(humanity), especially in his death and resurrection, man is justified 
before God; that is, by the kindling within him of the idea of hu- 
manity, the individual man participates in the divinely human life of 
the species.” 


Thus, then, the individual or personal soul is lost, along 
with the individual, personal, or historical Christ. All personal 
religion, all personal hope is gone. Not only the Bible, not 
only Christianity as a fact or reality, but God himself, as an 
intelligent, gracious God, for ever gone. Nature and spirit, in 
their eternal oscillation, alone remain, Man is left to wor- 
ship himself! Humanity is Christ; Humanity alone is 
divine! In other words, atheism itself is reached. It may be 
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called pantheism, but that is vow et preterea nihil! The foun- 

.dations are destroyed. Our blessed Saviour, our adorable 
Lord God, the Father of our spirits, the Judge of the quick and 
the dead, the Redeemer of man, is no more. Nothing is 
before us but the abyss, absorption in the infinite, the loss of 
the soul. 

Such, then, is the essence and end of Straussian theology, 
say rather, Straussian infidelity. 

No wonder that its author was haunted with the idea of 
hypocrisy in preaching “such stuff” from the pulpits of his 
native land. And yet such is his hallucination, that he actu- 
ally devotes a couple of pages at the close of his Leben Jesu, 
to prove that such a minister may retain his place, and, in 
preaching, descend from the heights of speculation to the 
popular conceptions, for the sake of spiritual edification; “ an 
expedient which,” he adds, “ is commonly understood and judged 
too narrowly.” 

It is time, however, to pay our respects to Feuerbach, whose 
* Essence of Christianity,” ingenious and elaborate as it is, 
will not detain us long. Happily for criticism, his fundamen- 
tal principle lies in a nut-shell, and is easily grasped. He 
accepts the conclusions of Strauss and Bauer respecting the 
evangelical history. He adopts also their fundamental philo- 
sophical postulate touching the “supreme divinity of man,” 
but on grounds altogether different. He renounces abstract 
speculation, and claims to be “a natural philosopher.” Still 
he speculates quite transcendentally in his way, and expatiates 
on the infinite and eternal as much as Strauss, only it is the 
infinite and eternal of man, who is “all in all.” Feuerbach, 
however, renounces materialism ; he even claims to refute it. 
Indeed, materialism is at a discount with modern infidel 
philosophers. It is altogether too meager, or as Feuerbach 
calls it, “crass,” for their refined lucubrations. We must, 
however, do him justice to say that he is technically not a 
materialist, for a man, in his view, is endowed with “ intellect, 
affection, and will.” These in fact, are his Trinity; for, 
according to him they are “ perfect,” nay, more, “ infinite.” 
Hence he claims that they must have “an infinite object.” 
But that object is “ humanity,” that infinite is the perfection 
of man. Religion is necessary to man, he freely admits, nay, 
earnestly argues ; but it is not objective, but subjective. Its 
‘object, apparently objective, or beyond himself, is actually 
found to be subjective or within himself. This is Feuerbach’s 
grand discovery. On this basis he constructs his anthropo- 
morphic religion, the worship of humanity, which is to reno- 
vate the world. Hence he claims that he has indeed ignored, 
and yet completed all prior speculations, by proving that “ the 
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secret of religion itself is atheism,”—in the sense explained by 
himself, viz., that religion itself, not indeed on the surface, but 
fundamentally, not intentionally, or according to its own 
supposition, “ believes in nothing else than the truth and divi- 
nity of human nature.” On this ground he regards Christi- 
anity as the last effort of the human mind, “ projecting” itself 
into the realms of the infinite, (that is, of humanity,) and takes 
it under his special patronage. Indeed, the doctrines of the 
church supply the frame-work of his system, as illustrated 
and applied. Thus he endeavours to prove that the 
Trinity, the Word of God, .Christ, the incarnation, &c., are 
“not foreign but native mysteries, the mysteries of human 
nature.” Thus he asserts, that so far from denying religion 
as a phantasm, or a nullity, he maintains it as a reality, the 
most immediate and practical, as well as the most sublime 
and beneficent. “ Religion,” he says, “is the dream of the 
human mind. But even in dreams we do not find ourselves in 
emptiness or in heaven, but on earth, in the realm of reality ; 
we only see real things in the entrancing splendour of imagi- 
nation and fantasy, instead of in the simple daylight of reality 
and necessity. Hence I do nothing more to religion, and to 
speculative philosophy and theology also, than to open its eyes, 
or rather, to turn its gaze from the internal towards the 
external; 7.¢., I change the object as it is in the imagination 
into the object as it is in reality.” That is, he turns it away 
from God to man ! 

Thus man “creates” himself; nay more, creates nature, in 
all its glory. He is “God incarnate,”’—he justifies himself, 
he forgives his own sins. Sinless indeed in essence, he “ takes 
upon him the imperfections and miseries of sensuous beings.” 
This seems so monstrous, and even blasphemous, that we must 
verify our statement by the following quotation, which forms 
the closing paragraph of his third chapter :— 

“ Mercy is the justice of sensuous beings.” [He means the justice of 
human beings, not of God, who, in his view, is am abstraction. | 
“‘ Hence God does not forgive the sins of men as the abstract God of 
the understanding, but as man, as the God made flesh, the visible 
God. God as man sins not, it is true; but he knows, he takes on 
himself, the sufferings, the wants, the needs of sensuous beings. The 
blood of Christ cleanses us from our sins in the eyes of God. It is only his 
human blood that makes God” (i.¢., man) “ merciful, allays his anger; 
that is, owr sins are forgiven us, because we are no abstract beings, but 
creatures of flesh and blood.” 


On the same ground, prayer is “ self-application :” faith is 
“ trust in self,” or certainty of success ; miracle, a lofty human 
or “ supra-naturalistic wish realised ;” heaven, “the existence 
adequate to my wishes, my longing ;” immortality is “ God,” 
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or “the perfection of man.” “ Thus,” adds Feuerbach, at the 
_ close of the first part of his treatise, “we have reduced the 
super-mundane, supernatural, and super-human nature of God, 
to the elements of human nature as its fundamental elements. 
Our process of analysis has brought us again to the position 
with which we set out: The beginning, middle, and end of 
Religion, is Man.” 

What then, upon this theory, is the chief end of man? To 
eat, drink, and die,—one would say. Religion is reduced to 
the idolatry of self, the sacraments of which are fitly described 
by Feuerbach himself, as bathing, eating, and drinking! “I 
in fact,” says he boldly, “ put in the place of the barren bap- 
tismal water, the effect of real water.” ‘ If the whole of religion 
is contained in the sacraments, &c., then I grant that the en- 
tire purport and positive result of my work are, bathing, eating, 
and drinking.” Of course the implication is, that it is some- 
thing quite beyond this ; but in his “ concluding application ” 
he returns to “‘ the mystery of the sacraments,” as if attaching 
great importance to his exposition ; and among other things, 
says,— The sacrament of baptism inspires us with thankful- 
ness towards nature; the sacraments of bread and wine with 
thankfulness towards man. Bread and wine typify to us the 
truth, that Man is the true God and Saviour of Man.”..... 
‘“‘ Therefore let bread be sacred for us, let wine be sacred; and 
also let water be sacred! Amen!” 

But enough of this “‘ madness ;” for though it has method 
in it, it is the very delirium of infidelity. Said we not well, 
however, that the essence of infidelity is enmity to God, and 
its end atheism and despair ? 

Vastly superior, as a thinker, both to Strauss and Feuerbach, 
and claiming some degree of respect on account of his vast 
attainments in science, and his valuable suggestions on the 
subject of method, Comte, in the matter of religion, must be 
placed in the same category with the boldest enemies of true 
religion. But he, too, rejects the idealism of the metaphysi- 
cians on the one hand, and the materialism of theatheists on the 
other. He is even offended with the charge of atheism fre- 
quently brought against himself. He pours contempt on the 
theories of all his predecessors. And this he does with a 
certain theoretical consistency ; for his fundamental position 
is, that causes are not proper subjects of scientific investiga- 
tion. Laws alone,—that is, the conditions or circumstances 
under which phenomena occur, and the relations in which 
they stand to each other in the sphere of space and time,— 
come within the range of philosophical inquiry. To say, then, 
with the materialists, that there is nothing but matter, or that 
all things are mechanically produced, is to assume too much ; 
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is, in fact, to go in search of causes. On the same ground, or 
nearly so, he speaks contemptuously of the vulgar herd of 
atheists who reject the very idea of religion, and propose all 
sorts of imaginary causes to account for the origin and move- 
ment of things. Comte, however ingenious in thus distin- 
guishing himself from the grosser “atheistic crew,” after all 
refines alittle too much, and must in the common-sense view 
of the matter be set down in this “bad company.” For, he 
sees within or without no evidence of a Supreme Intelligence. 
He denies, in fact, the very existence of spirit, whether 
human, angelic, or divine. At least, he claims that neither 
nature nor the mind of man furnishes any proof whatever of 
the existence of such a Being. To him, man, like nature, is a 
congeries of forces, of whose origin or cause we know and can 
know nothing. Of his nature, essence, or destiny, beyond the 
sphere of space or time, we are profoundly ignorant. ,The 
laws which govern him, or rather, the conditions and cireum- 
stances under which the various facts or phenomena occur 
comprehended in the idea of man, may be ascertained, but 
nothing more. So of the universe or nature around us; all 
we know, or ever can know, are the methods of its working, or 
the various circumstances under which its changes occur in 
space and time. 

The essence then of positivism, as Comte calls his philoso- 
phy, consists in this, that science can not go beyond the limits 
of space and time. It is thus essentially finite, knows nothing 
either of first or of final causes, nothing of God as a spirit, 
or of man as a spirit. 

Within the domain of space and time, the proper sphere of 
natural or physical science, Comte therefore may be admirable 
in his way. Here his method, unquestionably, has certain ad- 
vantages. In this field it may make beautiful discoveries, dis- 
coveries which may ameliorate the condition of man. In this 
respect, also, it is superior to the crude atheism of by-gone 
days. Kept within the limits of nature, as bounded by space 
and time, it may even be defended as a legitimate method of 
investigation, in the matter of purely physical science. 

But Comte extends it infinitely beyond this. He applies it 
not only to nature but to man, not ey in his physical or 
animal, but in his moral and spiritual relations. In fine, he 
denies that we can know man as a spirit, as he denies that we 
can know God as a spirit. -He thus ignores all the facts of 
consciousness. And denying these, of course he excludes all 
ideas of cause, of creation and miracle, of God and immor- 
tality. 

In this respect, however, he is more consistent than Feuer- 
bach, who admits the facts of consciousness, and contends for 


_- 
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the spirituality of man. Comte sees nothing but by the senses, 
knows nothing but by outward observation. It is true, that 
in his “ Politique Positive” he admits the instinctive affee- 
tions; but this was an after-thought, as in fact he himself inti- 
mates. Falling in love with Madame Clotilde de Vaux, his 
“mediating angel,” (ange mediatriz,) he awoke to the great 
fact of affection; but in his “Philosophie Positive” there is 
no place for it, there can be no place for it. Consciousness, 
or spiritual introspection, he not only abjures, but ridicules as 
absurd. We might verify this by several quotations, but the 
fact is so well known that it is unnecessary. Moreover, we 
must be brief. And happily, as in the case of Feuerbach’s 
system, the ground-principle of positivism lies on the surface, 
and can be indicated in a very few words. We have taken 
great pains to inform ourselves of the views of M. Comte, both 
from translations and expositions of his works, and from such 
of the originals as we could procure. Some of his minor works 
we have not seen, but his ‘“ Philosophie Positive,” in six vo- 
lumes, and his “ Politique Positive,” in three (to be completed 
by one or two more volumes), we have examined; and though 
they cover an immense field, and abound in nice distinctions 
and ingenious illustrations, we can unhesitatingly affirm that 
their grand peculiarity consists in denying the fact or principle 
of causation, in rejecting the testimony of consciousness, and 
by implication, the idea of a supreme controlling Intelligence 
of the universe. In the whole domain of astronomy, for ex- 
ample, as he boldly and blasphemously affirms, he sees “ not 
the glory of God,” but “the glory of man.” Nay, he goes 
further even than this, and with an insane self-confidence, de- 
clares that the elements of the solar system are not disposed 
in the best manner, and that science (Comte himself) can 
easily conceive a happier arrangement. But we will quote his 
own words from the “ Philosophie Positive :”— 

“To those who are strangers to the study of the heavenly bodies, 
though frequently masters of the other parts of natural philosophy, 
astronomy has still the reputation of being an eminently religious 
science, as if the famous verse, ‘Zhe heavens declare the glory of God, 
still preserved all its value. To minds early familiarised with true phi- 
losophical astronomy, the heavens declare no other glory than that of 
Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all those who have aided in 
establishing their laws. It is, however, certain, as I have shown, that 
_ all real science is in radical and necessary opposition to all theology ; 

and this characteristic is more decided in astronomy than anywhere 
else, just because astronomy is, so to speak, more a science than any 
other, according to the comparison made above Besides, the 
accurate exploration of our solar system could not but dispel that blind 
and unlimited wonder which the general order of nature inspired, by 
showing, in the most sensible manner, and in various respects, that the 
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elements of this system are certainly not disposed in the most advan- 
tageous manner, and that science permits us easily to conceive a happier 
arrangement.” 

Science, Comte maintains, has three stages; first, the theo- 
logical ; secondly, the metaphysical ; and lastly, the positive. 
In the theological, all phenomena are referred to the gods or 
God ; in the metaphysical, to certain spiritual entities ; in the 
positive, those causes, and indeed all real causes, are ignored, 
and facts alone, with their laws, or the conditions of their 
occurrence, are recognised. ‘This is the last and most perfect 
state of scientific inquiry, in which the positive philosophy, by 
an absolute “ prevision ” of nature, can detect her secrets and 
foretell her changes. The system, therefore, is purely natural. 
It comes to the same result as the more vulgar materialism. 
It is atheism in its scientific development. But this allega- 
tion M. Comte dislikes. With him “theology is atheism !” 
He gives it this name over and over again. The idea of the 
“ soul” as an immaterial, immortal essence, and of God as 
the supreme Creator and Preserver of all, is peculiarly abhor- 
rent. He has made up his mind that “ will” must necessarily 
be capricious, and thence inconsistent with the idea of uniform 
method or law, which science can alone recognise; and 
whether, therefore, will, as a creative and controlling cause, is 
claimed for man or for God, it must be rejected. Thus, then, 
according to Comte, we have no soul, no Oreator, no Father 
in heaven, no Redeemer on earth, no immortality, no heaven 
beyond this world and time. 

But positivism must take cognizance of facts. Evidently 
man is a religious being. He is governed, after all, by his 
convictions. Worship is natural. He can be bound only by 
reverence. Society must organize itself around central, all- 
controlling ideas. It must live and act under the dominion 
of thought and affection. All this Comte finally admits. His 
“ Politique Positive,” indeed, contains an exposition of these 
things. Man, then, must have a system of belief, of discipline, 
and worship. He must have a God, an order of sacraments 
and duties; a worship of supreme benignant powers. M. 
Comte meets the exigency. Man is his own God; not man 
the individual, but humanity, the life of the whole, or the 
whole of humanity, as a continuous and eternal life,—“ Toute 
Pensemble de Vhumanité.” This is Comte’s Etre Supreme. 
Like the God of the Bible, this human Deity of course must 
possess unity, omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, eter- 
nity, &c. These attributes M. Comte insists ng to huma- 
nity. This God, then, must be inaugurated in the new and 
perfect condition of society, in which true order, with liberty, 
equality, and paternity, is to be realised. No matter if this 
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life of humanity, or the idea of God as constituting this col- 
lective life, be an abstraction. M. Comte is fully prepared for 
such an alternative ; for, in the conclusion of his “ Philosophie 
Positive,” he says boldly, “ Man, so termed, is in reality 
nothing but a pure abstraction; there is nothing real but 
humanity, especially in the world of intellect and morals.” 

The worship of such a “ nouvel Etre Supreme” is made to 
consist in a sort of sentimental fervour, inspired by the genius 
of humanity, and arising especially in the contemplation or 
adoration of its respective saints, the priests of humanity, the 
great men, like Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, Jesus, Newton, 
Charlemagne, and others. Whether M. Comte is to be. 
supreme high priest, we are not informed. He would cer- 
tainly to his stultified followers be an admirable object of 
religious veneration. Woman, headed:by Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux, his ange meconnue, his pure compagnon immor- 
telle,” is to be the mediator, to whom, as to “ Mary, the 
mother of God,” the knee of man may reverently bow. Like 
the papal system, after which it is modelled, M. Comte’s 
“ Religion of Humanity ” must have not only its priests, forms, 
and festivals, but its social sacraments, nine of which he pro- 
poses to institute, viz., presentation, initiation, admission, 
destination, marriage, maturity, retirement, transformation, 
and incorporation. These correspond to the infant baptism, 
confirmation, holy orders, marriage, &c., of the Catholic 
Church. Canonization is also provided for. Those who have 
served humanity take their place, after death, not indeed in 
the heaven of the Christian, for there is no such place, but in 
the ideal galaxy of glorified humanity ! 

But enough of this. We have proved our point. We have, 
in all the forms of unbelief, transcendental, critical, humani- 
tarian, or positive, which have come under our observation, 
shown that the essence and end of infidelity, are atheism and 
extinction. The motto of all is, No Gop, No Saviour, no 
HEAVEN. 





Art. VII—TZhe Roman Catholic Press. 


‘ Tuat the power of Romanism has grown since the beginning 
of the present century is an indubitable fact. The history of 
the Papacy has for centuries been an alternation of periods of 
advance and retreat; we are now in the midst of one of its 
forward movements, to be followed, as usual, by a still greater 
step backward. Amid all vicissitudes, however, the aims o 
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Rome remain the same; and, under whatsoever guise presented, 
they are always inconsistent, fundamentally, with general 
liberty, whether religious or political. 

The Roman Church has achieved her conquests, in every 
age, by using means adapted to the time; nay, even by turn- 
ing the weapons of her enemies against themselves. So, at 
the present time, in countries where the press is the great 
power, both moral and political, Rome finds herself compelled, 
in spite of the essential antagonism between her system and - 
the spread of general knowledge, in spite of her own repeated 
anathemas against books, newspapers, and printing in general, 
for the people, to make use of that very press to further her 
own ends. She handles the uncongenial weapon awkwardly 
enough, it is true; but that she handles it at all is one of the 
most pregnant characteristics of the age. It is our intention 
in this paper to give a brief survey of the principal periodical 
journals now published in this country in the interest of Rome. 
But before we proceed to details, a few remarks upon the 
status of journalists in the Roman Catholic Church itself will 
not be out of place. 

The first point to be noticed is, that journalism has no proper 
place in the organization of the Papal Church; it is an excres- 
cence upon the system, not its natural outgrowth. By the 
continuous efforts of the popes throughout the middle ages, 
and by the final adjustment of the Roman system made at the 
Council of Trent, all ecclesiastical power was secured to the 
priests, more especially to the bishops, and pre-eminently to 
the pope. According to the Tridentine theory, Christendom 
owes allegiance to an infallible episcopate, whose head is the 
bishop of Rome. None but the clergy were to be allowed to 
rule, to instruct, to educate the people. Journalism was at 
that time unknown, or doubtless its functions would have been 
recognised in some way. As the case stands, the luckless 
Roman Catholic editor, if a layman, is nowhere in the ranks 
of church functionaries, and can be nothing but the tool of his 
bishop or his pope. The papal journalists of the present age, 
—an age of reaction and obedience,—acknowledge this position, 
and profess to be satisfied with it, proclaiming openly that 
they speak only as they are authorised to speak by the bishop 
or the pope. 

These statements will suffice to clear up a few strange pheno- 
mena. In wholly papal countries (¢.g., Italy, Spain, Portugal) 
religious journals are almost unknown. They begin to appear 
only in periods of revolution, or of general enlightenment, when 
the church has to struggle against enemies who know how to 
conduct journals. Even where the necessities of the times call 
forth such journals, their indiscriminate circulation is not en- 
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couraged by the priests; the more pious and exemplary ec- 
clesiastics prefer that their flocks should read no papers at all, 
not even the ablest Catholic ones. In Roman Catholic countries 
you may often hear those priests who are most noted for their 
devotion to the papal see dilating upon the perilous tendencies 
of journalism. They fear (and with reason) that such an irre- 
sponsible power, even though employed for the advancement 
of the hierarchy, may wax too great, and be turned against the 
church. In convents, where, according to Roman accounts, 
the church appears in her richest bloom, journals are rarely 
seen ; the monk who reads them constantly is in danger of 
making his piety or his orthodoxy suspicious. 

We can now understand, also, the otherwise inexplicable 
fact, that hardly an instance is known in which a man, whose 
whole training and education have been Roman Catholic, has 
achieved distinction as a journalist. The youthful Romanist 
whose views are limited entirely by the narrow boundaries of 
the system in which he has been reared, rarely seeks the editor's 
chair; or if he does, however able and vigorous his intellect 
may be, he finds himself utterly incapable of coping with men 
whose weapons are strange to him. If he emerges from his 
cave, the new light dazzles him; if he seeks to sustain the 
cause of Rome by new ideas, or in a new path, he imperils his 
own ‘position as a Catholic, and must either retreat or fall. 
Lamennais was the most gifted writer that had sprung from 
the bosom of Romanism for a century; in his earlier career 
he was devoted to Rome, and was even styled the “father of 
the church of the nineteenth century;” nay, his apologetic 
works procured him the offer of a cardinal’s hat. But he con- 
tinued to write; his genius developed itself freely,—and Rome 
lost him. We by no means deny that many of the Romanist 
journals are ably edited; the fact is notoriously otherwise. 
But wherever you find force, freshness, vigour, in such a 
journal, you may almost take it for granted that its editor be- 
came a Catholic in middle life. His sinews acquired their 
force in another atmosphere. The following statements suffi- 
ciently show this. Perhaps the most powerful papal journal 
that has yet appeared,—certainly the most scientific,—is the 
en =U Blatter of Munich. It was established by 
Professor Phillips, a Lutheran, who held the chair of law in 
the University of Berlin, and afterwards passed over to Rome. 
-‘He is now Professor of Law at the University of Vienna. One 
of the chief contributors to this journal in its palmiest days 
was Yarke, an intimate friend of Phillips, and, like him, for- 
merly a Lutheran. The ablest political pen now at the com- 
mand of Rome in all Germany is that of Von Florencourt, 
formerly an orthodox Lutheran, and now in the service of the 
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Emperor of Austria, The ablest of the French Oatholie papers, 
—the one which wields the widest influence in Europe and 
stands highest in favour with the pope, is the Univers; ite 
editor, Veuillot, was originally an atheist. The editor of the 
Tablet,—the chief political and ecclesiastical organ of the 
Catholics of Great Britain,—is Mr Lucas (now M. P.), a rene- 
gade from the Society of Friends. The leading Romanist 
journals of this country, both as to talent and to the frankness 
with which they avow the broadest ultramontane doctrines, 
are, unquestionably, Brownson’s Review, the Freeman's Journal, 
and the Shepherd of the Valley (now discontinued); but the 
chief editors of them all were originally Protestants. The 
editor of the Catholic Herald was, if we mistake not, born a 
Methodist ; and M‘Gee, editor of the Celt, was, in his radical 
days, as hostile to ultramontane Romanism as he is now zealous 
for it. 

Let us now turn our attention more in detail to the Catholic 
press in the United States. Brownson says in his Review (for 
April 1853) that the pope is nowhere so truly pope, and finds 
nowhere, so far as Catholics are concerned, so little resistance 
in the full exercise of his authority as visible head of the 
church, as in the United States. The remark is well-founded. 
In no country of Europe can the Roman Church develop itself 
with entire freedom; here she may be as ultramontane as she 
pleases without let or hinderance from king or kaiser. No 
episcopacy can be so thoroughly papal as an American epis- 
copacy. Few European editors would dare to write as Brown- 
son and the editor of the Shepherd of the Valley have done for 
the last few years. Most of the Romanist papers in the country 
have avowedly put themselves under the control of their seve- 
ral bishops; the collaborators of the most important of them 
are chiefly priests. Even the bishops find it necessary to 
emerge occasionally from the sacred gloom in which they 
generally dwell, and to appear, like common mortals, as news- 
paper writers. Unfortunately the prelates here, as in Europe, 
are not often eminent for scholarship; there are only two in 
the land (Hughes and O’Oonnor) who can dare, without the 
risk of disgracing the mother church, to enter the lists against 
their more able and learned but heretical brethren. The 
bishops, nevertheless, rule the editors. An occasional appa- 
rent disagreement between them need deceive no one; let the 
bishops but give the word, and all the editors are found fight- “ 
ing together. Thus, even in what to the uninitiated appear 
to be purely political questions, the papal press utters but 
one voice. Of European revolutions, whether in Italy or in 
Prussia, of revolutionary leaders, whether Kossuth, Mazzini, 
Meagher, or Louis Napoleon, of slavery, Cuba, and the Maine 
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Law, they all think, or at least speak, alike. So it has been, — 
and so it will be, with regard to all questions which the bishops » 
may choose to consider as involving the interests of the Papacy. 
‘he priests and the editors who, in the American republic, 
could overlook the perjuries of Louis Napoleon and sanction 
his brutal coup d'état, simply because they hoped much from 
his success for the cause of ultramontanism in France, would 
contemplate with equal complacency a similar usurpation in 
America, were it possible, in view of the same end. True, we 
have heard, and may still hear, praises of republican institu- 
tions from Romanist bishops and editors; but, unless all his- 
tory is false, we must always suppose, along with these uttered 
laudations, a suppressed salva ecclesid. Nay, these very men 
avow that they aim in this country, as elsewhere, at the abso- 
lute dominion of Rome. This love is for them the measure of 
every other. 

Orestes A. Brownson is universally considered a high au- 
thority among Papists. The whole American episcopate en- 
dorses his Review ; it is reprinted in England; and he himself 
has recently been elected to an Irish Professorship. The 
ultramontane party in Europe believe him to be, especially in 
scientific capacity, the first representative of American Ro- 
manism ; and the Catholic press in America generally accepts 
his dicta as the words of a master. Even those to whom 
his bold and rugged utterances appear perilous in the extreme, 
take great care to speak of them most tenderly, if they speak 
of them at all. In a word, no thorough Roman Catholic can 
do otherwise than acknowledge that Brownson’s pages are, in 
the main, the truest organ of priests, bishops, and pope, that 
has ever been known in America. Very differently is he re- 
garded by the so-called “ Liberal” Catholics; a party by no 
means despicable in point of numbers, but utterly destitute of 
ecclesiastical influence. They write bitterly against Brownson 
and the whole ultramontane system; and their arguments are 
valid enough, but not from the Roman Catholic stand-point. 
Nothing can be more absurd than the endeavours of some 
writers of this class to free their Church from responsibility 
for Brownson’s unrepublican and fanatical sentiments, and to 
stigmatise as a bad Catholic the very editor who stands highest 
in the favour of priests, bishops, and pope. 

In these days, and in this country, any man of Brownson’s 
talents and culture, who turns ultramontane Romanist, may 
be sure of soon taking a high place in a Church that can boast 
few members combining thorough scholarship with papal con- 
victions. In the communions to which Brownson formerly 
belonged (we know not how many he has passed through), he 
had many equals, both in intellect and cultivation; but in the 
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Roman Catholic Church of America he is without a peer. He 
has carried into that communion an amount and kind of know- 
ledge seldom found there, never of native growth, In dia- 
lectical skill he has no superior in that church, and very few 
out of it. Though he takes the strongest and most unpopular 
ground as the very foundation of his ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal theory, he makes a much more plausible case for the church 
than any other writer of the time; and he is wonderfully 
skilful in putting a new face on old arguments. Keen to 
detect an open place in the armour of his foes, he has the 
great advantage, besides, of having learned that armour itself, 
both in its strength and weakness, from personal use. Having 
passed through so many phases of religious belief and non- 
belief himself, it is one of his strongest points to contrast the 
dissensions and confusion of the world of free thought’ with 
the seemingly magnificent and durable unity of Romanism ; 
and he makes that point often and ably enough. Like all 
renegades, he is intolerant and overbearing to a high degree; 
but his arrogance, it must be acknowledged, is well backed up 
by strength, 

Not only in point of talent, but also of the boldness with 
which he maintains the strictest ultramontane doctrines, is 
Brownson at the head of the papal writers of the age. No 
writer of the present century has painted the,world without 
the pale of Rome in darker colours than he has done in many 
a graphic picture. The suppression of religious liberty in 
Roman Catholic countries is all right in his eyes; nay, there 
should be no such liberty anywhere if the church could prevent 
it. He believes in “ the direct temporal authority of the Pope, 
as vicar of Jesus Christ on earth;” and that the head of the 
church has “temporal jurisdiction over sovereigns, at least 
indirect, by divine right.” He holds, in substance, that for 
Roman Catholic powers to kill heretics, as such, is not perse- 
cution, but punishment. He can “better endure open, avowed 
Protestantism itself, than stingy, narrow-minded, and frozen- 
hearted Gallicanism, always studying to split the difference 
between Peter and Cesar, God and the devil.” He hates and 
reviles those trimming Romanist writers who would detract 
from the papal authority, even in seeming, and from prudential 
considerations, 


“« There is, in our judgment, but one valid defence of the Popes, in 
their exercise of temporal authority in the middle ages over sovereigns, 
and that is, that they possess it by divine right, or that the Pope holds 
that authority by virtue of his commission from Jesus Christ, as the 
successor of Peter, the prince of the apostles, and visible head of the 
church. <Any defence of them on a lower ground. must, in our judg- 
ment, fail to meet the real points in the case, and is rather an evasion 
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than a fair, honest, direct, and satisfactory reply. To defend theif 

power as an extraordinary power, or as an accident in church history; 
' growing out of the peculiar circumstances, civil constitution, and laws 
of the times, now passed away, perhaps for ever, may be regarded as 
less likely to displease non-Catholics and to offend the sensibilities of 
power, than to defend it on the ground of divine right, and as inherent 
in the divine constitution of the church ; but even on the low ground 
of policy, we do not think it the wisest in the long run. Say what we 
will, we can gain little credit with those we would conciliate. Always, 
to their minds, will the temporal power of the Pope by divine right loom 
up in the distance, and always will they believe, however individual 
Catholics here and there may deny it, or nominally Catholic govern- 
ments oppose it, that it is the real Roman Catholic doctrine, to be re- 
asserted and acted the moment that circumstances render it prudent or 
expedient. We gain nothing with them but doubts of our sincerity, 
and we only weaken among ourselves that warm and generous devotion 
to the Holy Father which is due from every one of the faithful, and 
which is so essential to the prosperity of the church, in her unceasing 
struggles with the godless powers of this world.” * 


In perfect accordance with this theory, he maintains boldly 
that the Catholic society in America “ is, as under the pagan 
Ceesars, the germ or nucleus of a new Catholic state ;” that our 
** American society is pagan, not Christian,” and that it is in 
process of “ continual decline and corruption.” He declares, 
too, without reserve or hesitation, that “‘ what the church has 
done, what she has expressly or tacitly approved in the past, 
that is exactly what she will do, expressly or tacitly approve, in 
the future, if the same circumstances occur.” His political 
doctrine for America is, Papacy first; the republic, if the 
Papacy will it :— 


‘** But would you have this country come under the authority of the 
Pope? Why not? But the Pope would take away our free institu- 
tions! Nonsense. But how do you know that? from what do you 
infer it? After all, do you not commit a me ge blunder? Are your 


free institutions infallible? Are they founded on divine right? This 
you deny. Is not the proper question for you to discuss, then, not 
whether Papacy be or not compatible with republican government, but 
whether it be or be not founded in divine right? If the Papacy be 
founded in divine right, it is supreme over whatever be founded ouife in 
human right, and then your institutions should be made to harmonise 
with it, and not it with your institutions. The real question, then, 
is not the compatibility or incompatibility of the Catholic Church with 
democratic institutions, but, Is the Catholic Church the church of God ? 
Settle this question first. But, in point of fact, democracy is a mis- 
chievous dream, wherever the Catholic Church does not predominate to 
inspire the people with reverence, and to teach and accustom them to 
obedience to authority. The first lesson for all to learn, the last that 
should be forgotten, is to obey. You can have no goverment where 


* Browngon’s Review, January 1854, p. 90, 
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there is no obedience ; and obedience to law, as it is called, will not be 
long enforced where the fallibility of law is clearly seen and freely 
admitted. But is it the intention of the Pope to possess this country ? 
Undoubtedly. In this intention is he aided by the Jesuits and all the 
Catholic prelates and priests? Undoubtedly, if they are faithful to 
their religion.” 


But Brownson was a Protestant too long not to have carried 
away with him into the new camp somewhat, at least, of the 
Protestant sentiment. In analysing the philosophical opinions 
of his Romaiist contemporaries, which he does with the utmost 
fearlessness, he often forgets his own principle of submission, 
and forgets, too, the unity of Roman opinion of which he 
boasts so loudly. There is hardly any quarter in which he 
does not find something to find fault with. Thus, at one 
time we firid him assaulting, vt e¢ armis, Dr Newman and the 
whole school of converted Puseyites; at another, he falls with 
lusty blows upon the Univers and the Ami de la Religion; and 
again, he turns his spear against the Annales de la Philosophie 
Chretienne; though all are alike sheltered under episcopal and 
papal protection. In the heat of controversy he often forgets 
himself as well in assaulting Roman writers as Protestant ; 
even the Freeman’s Journal tells him that he has charged the 
Univers with tendencies which that journal never professed. 
Indeed, he is far from careful in his statements of fact, or 
accurate in his appeals to history. We have, in fact, very 
little confidence in his boasted historical knowledge,—especially 
of ecclesiastical affairs. Any cultivated man, who has studied 
both sides of the controversy between the Papists and the 
Protestants, could easily discover from the inaccuracies that 
abound in Brownson’s pages that he had not been brought up 
a Romanist. Apart from this, the Protestant tone of his style 
is often offensive even to Romanists. Although as a faithful 
Catholic he subordinates himself always to the church, and 
especially to his bishop, and although, not being a priest, he 
writes no article without presenting it to his bishop for appro- 
bation, nevertheless many passages are found in his pages which 
seem to owe their origin more to the mines of modern science 
than to Catholic tradition. A stupid Oatholic pastor in Con- 
necticut was induced by passages of this kind, and by others 
which were beyond his reach, to charge Brownson with a ten- 
dency to Atheism, Pantheism, and all possible heresies. 

As Brownson writes all the most important articles of his 
Review himself, it is necessarily very limited in scope. Hé 
confines himself mainly to the line of apology for Romatiism 
in the province of general theology and philosophy, and cain, 
therefore, not be looked upon as the representative of Roman 
Catholic literature as a whole, But, in spite of this, his Re. 
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view is undoubtedly the most important journal of American 
-Romanism, and the only one that can be compared with the 
more prominent Catholic organs of Europe, such as the Univers 
of France, the Civilta Cattolica of Rome, the Dublin Review, 
the Tablet, and the Historish-politische Blitter, before men- 
tioned. The fact that it is the only scientific journal of Catho- 
licism in the United States, shows sufficiently the deplorable 
state of papal literature among us. 

A monthly journal, - Zhe Metropolitan, was commenced a 
year or two ago at Baltimore, but it has obtained no status 
in the scientific or literary world ; indeed, the publishers only 
promise an effort to diffuse, at cheap rates, useful knowledge 
and Catholic principles. 

Let us now glance briefly at the religious and secular news- 
papers published in the interest of Romanism in America, 
Of these the Freeman’s Journal undoubtedly takes the lead, in 
point both of talent and of influence. The editor, Mr M‘Master, 
is, like Brownson, a converted Protestant; and, like him, 
adopts the strictest Roman doctrines, which he follows to their 
consequences with entire fearlessness, and not without a rude- 
ness and arrogance of. style approaching to vulgarity. The 
assaults of Rome upon human freedom, in all times and among 
all nations, find in him a willing defender. No one cries out 
more lustily than M‘Master when any, step in American legis- 
lation, or any popular combination, manifests even an appear- 
ance of operating against Romanism; but, at the very same 
time, the most rigid European despotisms, provided they only 
support ultramontane views, are for him mild and equitable 
governments. The Roman Church must have the largest 
liberty here and elsewhere; but for Protestants to seek a mo- 
dicum of religious freedom at Rome is the height of impu- 
dence. In dialectic skill he is inferior to Brownson; but he 
has a certain adroitness in managing an argument which serves 
him with his readers in place of logic. Brownson, even in 
his bitterest moods, hardly ever fails to write like a scholar, 
and seldom forgets the dialect of gentlemen; but M‘Master’s 
style is often disfigured by slang that would not be out of place 
in a bar-room. . He rarely keeps within the limits of decency 
in writing of Protestants, and especially of Protestant clergy- 
men. Nor does he spend all his gall upon heretics: even his 
offending Romanist brethren sometimes come in for a share 
of it. A few years ago, the Pittsburgh Catholic, weary, if we 
remember correctly, of his intolerable railing, refused to ex- 
change with him. He has a bad habit of overrating the power 
of Romanism in this country in order to overawe the trading 
politicians; and in dragooning his readers for an election he 
has repeatedly shown himself a master. In this matter he 
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and some of his co-workers are perhaps beginning to think 
the Romanists have gone a little too far. Their general 
failure on the school question has perhaps given them a salu- 
tary lesson. 

Zealous and ultramontane as the Freeman’s Journal has 
proved itself, it is yet by no means a greatly popular paper even 
among Catholics. Its want of variety, of system, of organiza- 
tion, is sadly complained of. Its European news consists 
chiefly of excerpts from foreign Catholic journals, and of these 
there is no redundance. There was talk some time since of a 
daily issue of the Journal, but the enterprise, we believe, has 
been abandoned. 

The Shepherd of the Valley,* of St Louis, is also a thoroughly 
ultramontane journal, edited by a renegade Protestant.” There 
are some tender points in Romanist history and doctrine ‘(e. g., 
the Inquisition, liberty, freedom of conscience, &c.) which have 
been carefully touched by papal writers for a century past; 
but Mr Phillips writes for American readers in 1854 as if he 
were in Spain in 1620. He tells us openly that whether here- 
tics shall be punished or not is a question of mere expediency, 
—that Romanist governments are bound to prohibit Protes- 
tantism,—and that should his church ever gain the ascen- 
dency in this country, religious toleration will soon be at an 
end here. 

That these are really the sentiments of the Papacy every 
student of church history well knows; but it has by no means 
been always the policy of Romanists to admit the fact. Nay, 
many Roman Catholic laymen to this day do not believe it; 
and both Brownson and Phillips are denounced by some of 
them in the public prints as bad Catholics. But the bishops 
sanction all that they have written. The milder Romanist 
papers do not avow such principles as the Shepherd; but they 
entertain them nevertheless. Some time since the Pittsburgh 
Catholic censured the Shepherd for the outspoken freedom of 
its utterances; but the Boston Pilot (itself belonging to the 
“mild” class of journals) thus remarked upon the quarrel: 
“ We are sorry to find in our valued contemporary, the Pitis- 
burgh Catholic, certain strictures upon the Shepherd. Mr 
Bakewell has his style of Catholic newspaper-writing, our friend 
of Pittsburgh has his, we have ours, and so every Catholic paper 
has its own style. An article on religious toleration appeared 
in the Shepherd some months ago: some of the statements 
therein were strong, but trwe nevertheless. It was an article 
which ncither our friend of Pittsburgh nor we could have writ- 
ten, yet itywas true withal. Perhapsif we could have written 
it, we would not.” Honestly spoken! Yet this same Pilot goes 


* Discontinued since this article was prepared, 
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on to add,—* If it could come to the point, we suppose that 
. the editor of the Shepherd would be one of the last men to 
hurt the hair of a Protestant head;” and, with still greater 
inconsistency, declares that “‘ no Catholic wishes to abridge 
the religious rights of Protestants.” 

We must be content with very brief statements with re- 
gard to the remaining Romanist papers. The United States 
Catholic Miscellany of Charleston, S. C., the Catholic Telegraph 
and Advocate of Cincinnati, the Catholic Herald of Phila- 
delphia, the Pittsburgh Catholic, the Catholic Mirror of Balti- 
more, the Catholic Instructor of Philadelphia, the Western 
Tablet of Chicago, the Catholic Vindicator of Detroit, and the 
Messenger of New Orleans, are all weekly papers, published 
under the authority of the bishops of their respective dioceses. 
None of them manifest any great force or possess much 
influence; in the main they are ill conducted, so far as organ- 
ization goes, but are decent and decorous in their mediocrity. 

The Roman Catholics of this country who speak the English 
language are, for the most part, Irish, or of Irish descent. 
While many among them are thorough Papists of the ultra- 
montane obedience, there is also a large party—perhaps even 
a majority of the whole—who are for Ireland first and the 
Pope afterwards. Indeed, it has been matter of deep concern 
to the prelates for many years, that so many Irish Romanists 
either become loose in their allegiance, or shake it off altogether 
after a few years’ residence in America. One of the bishops, 
in a lugubrious lament put forth some time ago, stated that if 
all the immigrants with their families had adhered to the faith 
of their fathers, the number of Catholics in this country would 
now number six or seven millions instead of about two millions. 
The bulk of the immigrants themselves, however, remain 
Catholies—but Irish Catholics. But Romanism in Ireland is 
a national cause, and is therefore intermingled with feelings, 
passions, and interests often discordant with the true papal 
spirit. In Ireland almost every county has its own Catholic 
paper; and it is therefore natural enough that Irish papers 
would be issued here to meet the wants of the immigrant 
population; and most of those named above belong to this 
category. Their reports of Irish news are generally as copious 
as those which they give for all the rest of Europe, and very 
properly so, in view of the class for whom they cater. Among 
‘the journals expressly published for the Irish, the Boston Pilot 
and the Celt (formerly of Buffalo, now of New York,) perhaps, 
hold the first place in point of ability and influence. The 
Pilot, now in its sixteenth year, has probably a more extensive 
circulation than any other Romanist journal in the country. 
In 1848 it took the liberal view of the European revolutions, 
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for which it was duly chastised, and became in course of time 
properly penitent. But it lost caste in Europe; and not very 
long ago the Univers, in giving an account of Catholic jour- 
nalism in America, excluded the Pilot from the list of the 
orthodox. The Pilot transferred the article to its columns, 
but added, “with great satisfaction,” that an American bishop, 
lately travelling in France, stated that the paper “had now 
become a truly Catholic Pilot.” The editorship is now (or 
was lately) in the hands of a priest, the Rey. I. F. Roddon, 
who conducts it with a degree of moderation, but who neyer- 
theless keeps it in line (as it boasts) with Brownson and the 
Freeman’s Journal on all vexed questions, such as European 
or African freedom. The editors follow their natural Roman 
instincts, and support despotism at home and abroad, con 
amore. Nevertheless, the Pilot is not flagrantly ultramontane; 
it even sided with the Archbishop of Paris against the Univers 
in their conflict of last year. It is more copious in its news 
reports, we think, and is therefore a better source for the 
contemporary history of the church than any other of the 
Roimanist journals. It is also more reasonable and less 
fanatical; and, as a whole, may be considered as the best of 
its class. It is our duty to say, however, that in the arrange- 
ment of its matter it is an example of what a newspaper ought 
not to be. 

The city of New York is the proper centre of the Roman 
Catholic press in America, especially for the Irish immigrants. 
It is well known that this portion of our population tends to 
herd together; and this tendency is fostered by political 
leaders as well as by the Roman Catholic clergy. They haye 
associations of various kinds, political, social, benevolent, and 
others, in all the large cities; in some of which none but 
Catholics are admitted, while in all they form the majority. 
These organizations are useful in more ways than one; and not 
their least value lies in the fact, that they tend to withdraw 
the:r members from the immediate control of the priests, and 
to habituate them gradually to at least some degree of inde- 
pendent thought and action. It is a fact, that at this day 
Irish nationality and Roman Catholicism are disputing for the 
mastery among the Irish immigrantsin America. Priests and 
bishops make many concessions here that are unknown else- 
where in the domains of Romanism. A significant dispute 
arose a year or so ago out of the annual banquet of the ‘Tom 
Moore Club” of Boston. Several of the Roman Catholic clergy 
attended this banquet, and the editor of the Pilot was among 
the speakers. It will be remembered that, in his later life, 
Tom Moore was any thing but a rigid, or eyen a practical 
Romanist; and it has, in fact, been doubted whether he even 
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died within the pale of the church. It was, therefore, accord- 
‘ ing to Catholic usage, quite out of the way for priests to attend 
a banquet in his memory. The ever-watchful Shepherd of the 
Valley soon raised its voice against the scandal: “We do not 
understand this respect for the memory of Moore. Catholics 
- certainly have little reason to venerate the Anacreon of modern 
paganism; and Irishmen, we should suppose, have still less 
cause to cherish the memory of a man who was ashamed of his 
country’s religion during life. Moore lived in England and 
died in England, and after his death English preachers 
performed their mummeries over his grave.” The Pilot bore 
this sharp reproof with laudable meekness. The Shepherd’s 
views were “strong, yet true;” but still the Pilot thought that 
if his “excellent contemporary knew the young men of the 
association, he would not have written the paragraph quoted 
above; and that a little reflection upon the circumstances in 
which Catholic young men in America find themselves, would 
suggest to him certain reasons which might convince him that 
the Tom Moore Club does not deserve his strictures.” Another 
instance of the “forbearing” policy. 

No man of late years, perhaps, has given the Roman 
Catholic clergy of America so much trouble as Thomas Francis 
Meagher. Ardent, eloquent, intrepid, he is the pride and joy 
of Young Ireland, and his banishment and sufferings have 
given him the added glory of martyrdom. His approach to 
this country was heralded by newspapers of all classes, Roman 
Catholics among the rest, with a feeling second only to the 
outburst which welcomed Kossuth. But he had hardly reached 
our shores before it came to be understood that for him, at 
least, Ireland was to be considered before Rome, and that he 
did not intend either to abnegate his sentiments on the subject 
of religious freedom, church and state, &c., or to keep them 
secret. It was clear that trouble was to be looked for from 
this new apostle of liberty. The Irish Catholic papers at first 
sustained Meagher, though faintly; at least, they busied 
themselves in putting mild interpretations upon his fiery lan- 
guage, in the hope, doubtless, that he, like the radical, M‘*Ghee, 
might soon be brought into fitting obedience. But this for- 
bearance was by no means universal; and a series of bitter 
attacks on Meagher, in which the Freeman's Journal led 
the way, were soon promulgated from Maine to Arkansas. 
‘A very pretty quarrel arose; and at last Meagher went so 
far as to charge the priests of Ireland with the failure of the 
Irish Revolution, and to exhort his countrymen to emancipate 
themselves, in all but spiritual affairs, entirely from priestly 
authority. But one Romanist newspaper, so far as we know, 
(the Catholic Instructor of Philadelphia,) ventured to sus- 
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tain Meagher in this dispute; the rest, when compelled to 
choose between Romanism and Irish patriotism, declared de- 
cidedly for the former, and Meagher was put under the ban. 
To the credit of the Irish be it said, that they did not forsake 
their brave and brilliant leader; thousands of them, including 
most of the better educated, sustained him and still sustain 
him. A new paper, the Jrish American, was established 
as their organ in New York, and it has sprung into popu- 
larity at once, if we are rightly informed. The views of the 
party are well set forth in the following extract from one of its 
editorials :— 


“Our faith and course, as an organ of opinion—particularly for our 
fellow-countrymen of Ireland—is to separate religion from politics ; 
they who endeavour ‘to extinguish us’ live by preaching up the con- 
nection. We are for keeping church and state asunder, knowing what 
evils the partnership has wrought and continues to perpetrate in the 
old world; they goto knit them closely, contending that all authority or 
power should rest in the former. We are for republicanism—rational 
American republicanism—everywhere, and the triumph of popular 
power over oppression and tyranny; they are for the divine right of 
kingship, for monarchy, for conservatism, for checking democratic tend- 
encies, opposed to revolutions, no matter how profligate or brutal the 
governments revolted against may be. We are for universal liberty, 
education, progress; they for stringent rule, for military despotism, 
for separate education, and against all complaints, efforts, and upheav- 
ing of the masses. We oppose the dragging in of religion upon every 
occasion, social and political, in which the Irishman may happen to 
be engaged. We especially object to such a combination of words 
as ‘ Catholic soldiers,’ ‘Catholic voters, ‘Catholic chairmen of meet- 
ings,’ ‘Catholic speakers,’ &c. These distinctions and denominations 
in the discharge of citizen duties are against the spirit of the American 
constitution, which gives privileges to all without reference to religious 
belief. We would know no political or social distinction between 
Protestant, Catholic, Presbyterian, or Jew. We would unite them in 
one arch of peace, giving to each the fullest and freest liberty of con- 
science. We would leave religion to the church, at. the altar, in the 
sanctuary, to the family—not to be contaminated by the things of this 
world. They condemn and abuse Protestantism in every shape and 
phase of its existence—in religion, in morals, in the family, in literature ; 
a condemnation and abuse which gre mutual and retorted with interest 
by the parties on the other side. We consider the newspaper recri- 
minations as evil and a curse, and never omit an opportunity to press 
the fact upon our readers.” 


On this the Shepherd remarks :— 


“It is certain that there is a party now organising in this coun 
with the intention of doing the last injury to old Ireland and to Irish- 
men, by taking from the children of St Patrick that faith which has 
been their support and glory through ages of unheard-of persecution. 
It is well that these men should be exposed ; in themselves, they are 
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died within the pale of the church. It was, therefore, accord- 
ing to Catholic usage, quite out of the way for priests to attend 
a banquet in his memory. The ever-watchful Shepherd of the 
Valley soon raised its voice against the scandal: “ We do not 
understand this respect for the memory of Moore. Catholics 
certainly have little reason to venerate the Anacreon of modern 
paganism; and Irishmen, we should suppose, have still less 
cause to cherish the memory of a man who was ashamed of his 
country’s religion during life. Moore lived in England and 
died in England, and after his death English preachers 
performed their mummeries over his grave.” The Pilot bore 
this sharp reproof with laudable meekness. The Shepherd's 
views were “strong, yet true;” but still the Pilot thought that 
if his “‘excellent contemporary knew the young men of the 
association, he would not have written the paragraph quoted 
above; and that a little reflection upon the circumstances in 
which Catholic young men in America find themselves, would 
suggest to him certain reasons which might convince him that 
the ‘Tom Moore Club does not deserve his strictures.” Another 
instance of the “forbearing” policy. 

No man of late years, perhaps, has given the Roman 
Catholic clergy of America so much trouble as Thomas Francis 
Meagher. Ardent, eloquent, intrepid, he is the pride and joy 
of Young Ireland, and his banishment and sufferings have 
given him the added glory of martyrdom. His approach to 
this country was heralded by newspapers of all classes, Roman 
Catholics among the rest, with a feeling second only to the 
outburst which welcomed Kossuth. But he had hardly reached 
our shores before it came to be understood that for him, at 
least, Ireland was to be considered before Rome, and that he 
did not intend either to abnegate his sentiments on the subject 
of religious freedom, church and state, &c., or to keep them 
secret. It was clear that trouble was to be looked for from 
this new apostle of liberty. The Irish Catholic papers at first 
sustained Meagher, though faintly; at least, they busied 
themselves in putting mild interpretations upon his fiery lan- 
guage, in the hope, doubtless, that he, like the radical, M‘Ghee, 
might soon be brought into fitting obedience. But this for- 
bearance was by no means universal; and a series of bitter 
attacks on Meagher, in which the Freeman's Journal led 
the way, were soon promulgated from Maine to Arkansas. 
A very pretty quarrel arose; and at last Meagher went so 
far as to charge the priests of Ireland with the failure of the 
Irish Revolution, and to exhort his countrymen to emancipate 
themselves, in all but spiritual affairs, entirely from priestly 
authority. But one Romanist newspaper, so far as we know, 
(the Catholic Instructor of Philadelphia,) ventured to sus- 
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tain Meagher in this dispute; the rest, when compelled to 
choose between Romanism and Irish patriotism, declared de- 
cidedly for the former, and Meagher was put under the ban. 
To the credit of the Irish be it said, that they did not forsake 
their brave and brilliant leader; thousands of them, including 
most of the better educated, sustained him and still sustain 
him. A new paper, the Jrish American, was established 
as their organ in New York, and it has sprung into popu- 
larity at once, if we are rightly informed. The views of the 


party are well set forth in the following extract from one of its 
editorials :— 


‘Our faith and course, as an organ of opinion—particularly for our 
fellow-countrymen of Ireland—is to separate. religion from politics ; 
they who endeavour ‘to extinguish us’ live by preaching up the con- 
nection. We are for keeping church and state asunder, knowing what 
evils the partnership has wrought and continues to perpetrate in the 
old world; they goto knit them closely, contending that all authority or 
power should rest in the former. We are for republicanism—rational 
American republicanism—everywhere, and the triumph of Spe 
power over oppression and tyranny; they are for the divine right of 
kingship, for monarchy, for conservatism, for checking democratic tend- 
encies, opposed to revolutions, no matter how profligate or brutal the 
governments revolted against may be. We are for universal liberty, 
education, progress; they for stringent rule, for military despotism, 
for separate education, and against all complaints, efforts, and upheav- 
ing of the masses. We oppose the dragging in of religion upon every 
occasion, social and political, in which the Irishman may happen to 
be engaged. We especially object to such a combination of words 
as ‘ Catholic soldiers,’ ‘Catholic voters, ‘Catholic chairmen of meet- 
ings,’ ‘Catholic speakers,’ &c. These distinctions and denominations 
in the discharge of citizen duties are against the spirit of the American 
constitution, which gives privileges to all without reference to religious 
belief. We would know no political or social distinction between 
Protestant, Catholic, Presbyterian, or Jew. We would unite them in 
one arch of peace, giving to each the fullest and freest liberty of con- 
science. We would leave religion to the church, at. the altar, in the 
sanctuary, to the family—not to be contaminated by the things of this 
world, They condemn and abuse Protestantism in every shape and 
phase of its existence—in religion, in morals, in the family, in literature ; 
a condemnation and abuse which gre mutual and retorted with interest 
by the parties on the other side. We consider the newspaper recri- 
minations as evil and a curse, and never omit an opportunity to press 
the fact upon our readers.” 


On this the Shepherd remarks :— 


“Tt is certain that there is a party now organising in this country , 
with the intention of doing the last injury to old Ireland and to Irish- 
men, by taking from the children of St Patrick that faith which has 
been their support and glory through ages of unheard-of persecution. 
It is well that these men should be exposed ; in themselves, they are 
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contemptible enough, and there is danger of magnifying their import. 
ance by treating them with open and serious opposition ; but they 
- have on their side the world, the flesh, and the devil, and who does 
not know that in our corrupt world, children can destroy with ease 
what saints and sages have with difficulty built? 

“What a mercy of God that these men did not succeed in their 
reyolt! A godless republic in Ireland! English rule has been bad 
enough ; but English tyranny has been enlightened benevolence com- 
pared with the horrors which these hair-brained revolutionists would 
set on foot in their native land.” 


But the Shepherd is dead, and Meagher survives! Never- 
theless, the end of the civil war is not yet; and, indeed, no 
man can foresee the issue. The liberal party has the talent 
and the truth on its side ; but on the other is the fearful power 
of the apostate church, which has seldom been escaped except 
by those who utterly abandon her. The priests have sought 
in vain for a champion to equal Meagher; such men cannot 
be had “ to order.” 

A very brief account of the non-English Roman Catholic 
papers published in this country will suffice. Among these 
the German press is, on all accounts, the most important. 
The vast immigration of late years has been made up of Ger- 
mans, to a far larger amount than formerly,—indeed, the pro- 
spect now is that they will far outnumber the Irish, who have, 
up to a recent period, formed a large proportion of the immi- 
grants. The Protestant German states sends us more emi- 
grants than the Catholic ; but it is believed that of the whole 
number who arrive, one-half, or, at least, one-third, were 
Romanists in their native land. But the losses to Romanism 
among the German emigrants are far greater than among the 
Irish; the priests have far less hold upon them in Germany 
than in Ireland; and here they often evince a sturdy inde- 
pendence, which, till recently, has been unknown among the 
Irish Catholics. The condition of the German Catholic press 
in America is a significant index of the comparative weakness 
of ecclesiastical ties among the people. In 1852 the number 
of German newspapers in the United States was one hundred 
and fifty-two; and of these only five were Roman Catholic, 
while eleven were published in the interest of other Christian 
denominations. The oldest of the Romanist. journals is the 
Wahrheitsfreund, of Cincinnati, and it is the best, in every 
respect, among them. The Katholische Kirchenzeitung (now 
of New York) does no credit either to Rome or to the German 
tongue. 

Besides the Germans, three other nations of continental 
Europe have contributed their contingent to the Roman 
Catholic population of this country,—France, Spain, and Italy, 
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The emigrants from these lands are seunparntively few in 
number, and do not seem to combine for political purposes as 
do the Irish and Germans. The population of Louisiana is 
still, to a considerable extent, French and Romanist ; and the 
Propagateur Catholique, of New Orleans, has for eighteen years 
been their organ. It is well conducted, but ultramontane. 
The most widely known French newspaper in the country is 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, of New York, which was formerly 
a republican paper, and neutral or indifferent in religious 
affairs. Since the usurpation of Louis Napoleon, it has be- 
come, to a decided extent, a Romanist paper. The Spaniards 
have a paper in New York, and another in New Orleans, but 
neither of them is of much weight. They are first Spanish, 
then Catholic. There is no Romanist journal in the United 
States in the Italian language. 

Since this paper was written a great change has come over 
the spirit of the Roman Catholic press, and of the bishops, too, 
we opine. The exultant and defiant tone in which they were 
wont to insult the Protestant feeling of the nation in 1852,— 
just before and after the election of President Pierce,—per- 
vades their writings no longer. The spirit of fear evidently 
possesses them, and wellit may. One of the strongest possible 
signs of this change is afforded by Brownson’s Review for 
July 1854, which contains an article on ‘ Native American- 
ism,” and another on ‘“‘ Schools and Education,” setting forth 
doctrines which no Romanist would have dreamed of pro- 
mulgating, except in an hour of dismay. Speaking of the 
fathers and founders of the American Republic, Mr Brownson 
says :— 

“In all they did there was a wise moderation, a sobriety, and a good 
sense, which proved that they had in them the elements of a great,. 
free, and noble people. In this respect, there is a marked difference’ 
between them and every considerable class of immigrants, except those 
of the old English stock. The Irish, owing to the fact of their having 
been for ages in a state of hostility to their government, to their never 
having regarded the government of England over their country as 
legitimate, or her laws as binding upon them in conscience, have never 
acquired the American respect for law as a civil enactment; and 
though loyal by nature, they require the law to be embodied in a per- 
son, and represented by a chief. We see this in their tendency to 
group around an individual, and to follow blindly the leader who 
chances for the moment to possess their confidence. They are republi- 
can in their convictions,—no people more so; but they retain in their 
interior life many of the habits which belonged to them when Ireland 
was ruled by chieftains, and each sept or clan followed to the death the 
banner of its chief. The Germans have been accustomed to regard 
their princes as the living law, and when they escape from this autho- 
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rity, if not Catholics, they lose their respect for the laws, become wild 
democrats, and favour either the despotism of the state, or the unre- 
stricted freedom of the individual, and are socialists or anarchists. 
But whatever the doctrines they avow, or the real convictions of their 
minds, it must be conceded that the great body of foreigners natural- 
ised or simply resident among us are not republican in their spirit, their 
interior habits, and their interior life and discipline. They have not 
that inward and abiding sense of the state, of law in the abstract, and 
of liberty with authority, which is so essential to practical as distin- 
guished from theoretical republicanism. Hence their invariable ten- 
dency to confound republicanism with democracy, and democracy with 
radicalism. They lack practical republican training. You feel it the 
moment you begin to converse with them, and it is the want of this 
interior republican discipline in uneducated Catholic immigrants that 
strengthens the suspicion that Catholicity is incompatible with republi- 
canism,—a suspicion both unjust and ridiculous, for the defect under 
a republican point of view is the result of their previous political, not 
of their religious, life.” 


The entire article, in fact, is a plea for Native Americanism. 
The Roman Catholics were as much astounded at its appear- 
ance as the rest of mankind; and it was too much to expect 
of their human nature that they would take it easily. In a 
very short time the whole clan of Irish and German Romanist 
newspapers was about the daring editor’s ears. An “ ex- 
planation” was called for, and given by Mr Brownson in the 
Catholic Mirror, from which the following extract is taken :— 


“T had a motive in what I did, and a motive which I supposed 
would be patent enough to every intelligent Catholic; but it seems that 
in this I overrated their sagacity, and of course must suffer for my 
mistake. The end I had in view was, I am sure, such as every 
Catholic who is, and every foreigner who wishes to become, a citizen 
of this Union, would have heartily approved; and believing that I 
enjoyed the confidence of the Catholic public, I felt very sure of accom- 
plishing it. But I was mistaken, and by the hastiness and passion of 
my Catholic friends, it has been defeated. 

“But allow me, gentlemen, to conclude by calling your attention to 
one or two facts which should be known without my telling them. We 
Catholics are in a small minority, and the sentiment of the country is 
strongly anti-Catholic. Every measure that we oppose as hostile to us, 
the country will favour and adopt; and every measure we support as 
favourable to our interest, it will reject. I am sorry that it is so, but so 
it is; and I think that in regard to matters which depend on popular 
votes, and in which we are interested as Catholics, the more quiet we 
keep the better it will be for us. You ought from this to wnder- 
stand me.” 


Comment on all this is needless. It is clear that the Jesuits 


are not all dead. Mr Brownson gives a more extended and 
cautious ‘‘ explanation” in his number for January 1855 :— 


“Tt cannot be denied that the immense majority of our Catholic 
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population have emigrated from various foreign states, principally 
Ireland and Germany, and have brought with them, as it could not 
otherwise happen, ag sentiments, attachments, associations, habits, 
manners, and usages. They bear not on coming here the stamp of the 
American mint, and are to the American people foreigners in feeling 
and character. This is not said by way of disparagement to either 
party, but as a fact, and a fact that gives to our church something of 
a foreign aspect, and prevents her from my ae the natives as a 
national or integral element in American life. ey are apt, there- 
fore, to conclude from it, not only that the mass, of Catholics are 
foreigners, or of foreign birth and manners, tastes, and education, but 
that Catholicity itself is foreign to the real American people, and can 
never coalesce with our peculiar national sentiment, or prevail here 
without altering or destroying our distinctive nationality. This con- 
clusion, all unfounded as it is, is nevertheless honestly entertained 
by many, and directly or indirectly enlists on the side of the Know- 
Nothing movement, not simply the anti-Catholic bigots and demagogues 
of the country, but a very considerable portion of the more sober non- 
Catholic body of Americans, who, though they love not our religion, 
would otherwise stand by the religious liberty recognised and guaranteed 
by our constitution and laws. 

“Tt was to meet this view of the case, that we wrote in our last 
Review the article on ‘ Native Americanism.’ We saw, or thought we 
saw, the sentiment of American nationality fearfully excited against 
Catholics ; we saw a storm gathering and ready to break in fury over 
our heads ; we saw anti-Catholic mobs and riots taking place in a large 
number of the States; we saw that Catholics could be attacked, their 
persons and property endangered, and their churches desecrated or de- 
molished, with impunity; we saw that the authorities were in most 
places favourable to our anti-Catholic assailants, and indisposed to 
afford us protection, and that Catholics, a feeble minority as we are, 
could, however brave and resolute, do little to protect themselves in a 
hand-to-hand fight. We found a secret sympathy with the Know- 
Nothing movement where we least expected it, and men ‘secretly 
encouraging it who would naturally condemn it, actuated by dislike to 
foreignism rather than by any active hostility to Catholicity, as distin- 
guished from the foreign elements accidentally associated with it. We 
wrote mainly for these, to show them that they had no reason for their 
secret or open sympathy, for we, a staunch Catholic, were a natural- 
born American citizen, and as truly and intensely American as the best 
of them. 

“ Some of our friends, mistaking our purpose and wholly miscon- 
ceiving the drift of our argument, constraed our remarks into an attack 
on our foreign population, and as an especial insult to Irish Catho- 
lics,—not stopping to reflect that a Catholic American publicist could 
not possibly dream of insulting the Irish Catholics in ‘the United 
States, unless an absolute fool or madman, neither of which any of our 
Catholic or non-Catholic friends readily believe us to be. We deeply 
regret the misapprehension of our friends, and their hasty and uncalled- 
for denunciations of us ; because they have thereby, unwittingly, played 
for the moment into the hands of the Know-Nothings; because they 
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have as far as they could pr a practical refutation of our argument, 
and confirmed in the minds of our non-Catholic countrymen the ve 
impression which we wished to efface,_that an American canto 
become a Catholic, be a good Catholic, and maintain his standing 
among his Catholic brethren, without virtually renouncing his na- 
tionality, ceasing to feel and act as an American, and making himself 
a foreigner in the land of his birth, We fear the denunciations of us, 
under the circumstances, by the larger portion of the Catholic et 
in the English tongue, will hereafter, when it is no longer an object 
with them ‘to excite Catholics against us personally, be used by the 
Know-Nothings with terrible effect against the Catholic population of 
the country. We hope, however, that the candid among our non- 
Catholic countrymen—and we trust that there are many such—will 
not fail to perceive, what is the real fact, that these denunciations, after 
all, do not make any thing against our position, for the offence which 
our Catholic friends took was taken in their quality of foreigners, not 
in their quality of Catholics.” 


Mr Brownson goes on at great length, and with great skill, 
to justify his quasi Native American position. But our 
readers—and perhaps some of his—already understand that 
he, like the rest of the apologists for Rome, can take an 
side of any public question when the interests of the church 
demand it. , 

We close with an extract from the “‘ Pastoral Letter of the 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of New York to their 
venerable brethren of the clergy and beloved children of the 
laity,” with reference to the public press. It will be found to 
confirm the views given in the earlier pages of this article, 
although those pages were written months before the session 
of the “ council” which issued the “ Pastoral :”— 


“Two other subjects, dearly beloved brethren, have engaged the 
attention of the fathers in the council which has just been brought toa 
close. One is, the indiscriminate reception into your families of journals 
not at all calculated to impart, either to you or to those committed to 
your care, those solid maxims of public instruction which would tend 
to edification. We do not here intend to speak of merely secular 
papers. But we do speak rather of those which, taking advantage of 
certain feelings supposed to be alive in your breasts, whether in re- 
ference to kindred, country, or religion, involve you in political relations 
which it would be expedient for you to avoid; except, indeed, in the 
sense in which it is the right of every freeman to give his vote freely, 
conscientiously, individually, as often as the laws of the country call 
upon and authorise him to do so. There appears to be abroad an 
ignorance or prejudice on this subject, which it would be our desire and 
your interest to have removed. It is to the effect that every paper 
which advocates, or professes to advocate, the Catholic religion, or 
which advocates some imaginary foreign interest in this country, is, as 
a matter of course, under the direction of the priests or bishops in the 


locality where it is published, and consequently authorised to speak for 
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and in the ame of the Catholic Church. Hence, whet the editors of 
such papers publish their own sentiments, by virtue of their indisput- 
able right to exercise the liberty of the press, it is assumed by persons 
outside of our communion that they speak in the name of the church; 
and under direction of her pastors. Nothing could be more false than 
this inference, and we exhort you, venerable and beloved brethren, 
to leave nothing unsaid or undone to remove every shadow of founda- 
tion for this inference, so absurd in itself, but yet so injurious to us.” 


The cautious language here employed will afford aii admit- 
able cover for escape when any Roman Catholic journalist may 
happen to incur public odium by advocating too openly thé 
real doctrines of the Papacy. 





Art. VII1.—Jntellect, The Emotions; and the Moral Nature. 
By Rev. Wittiam LyAtt, Free College, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. 1855. 


It might be stated, as an axiom of universal truth and impot- 
tance, that without a true science of mind there can be no trué 
science at all. An axiom cannot be proved; but it may be 
applied, and its truth thereby shown. All our knowledge of 
the external world must depend upon the mind, for mind alons 
can know. The mind can know onlyaccording to its own con- 
stittitional nature and laws, by means of which ‘it apprehends 
what the external world preseiits to it to be apprehended and 
known. A false science of mind must needs stanip fallacious- 
ness on all its perceptions, or at least on all the philosophical 
inferences drawn from that false mental science, or through its 
medium. So long as men followed rye the theories of 
mind which attempted to explain all our knowledge of matérial 
existence by means of “ideas,” “sensible species,” “genera 
and species,” &c., it was found impossible to construct a true 
scienas of matter, or physical science. But when Bacon gave 
forth the principles and laws by which alone true science could 
be produced,—principles and laws truly philosophical,—a 
mighty revolution began to guide the human mind as it enteréd 
on the new course thus laid open before it. The effect of this 
was first perceived in the regions of physical inquiry, whith 
have advanced into what may now be fairly teriied the Philo- 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences. Even these inductive scieiives, 
however, are shown by their historian, Dr Whewell, to rest 
upon the primary ideas of the mind,—those laws of our-mén- 
tal constitution which form the basis to us of all our capacity 
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. of knowing and believing our own existence and that of the 
external world. 

The science of mind is itself experiencing a precisely similar 
revolution, later in its commencement, and not yet completed. 
It would be interesting and instructive to trace the progress 
of this revolution in mental philosophy,—from the time when 
sound and earnest thinkers began to brush aside the ancient 
shadowy forms which had so long obscured the whole region 
of inquiry ; but this our space does not permit us to attempt. 
A few points only can we touch, and that chiefly as_referring to 
what we must assume our readers already know. The first 
decided improvement in mental philosophy was made by Reid, 
when he boldly took his stand on what he termed, not very 
happily, “Common Sense.” That position was improved when 
its principles were designated the “ Fundamental Laws of 
Human Belief,” or, “ Laws of Thought,” or, “Principles and 
Laws of Intuition.” But mental philosophers still continued 
in their:writings to treat of mind and its faculties and powers 
in a minutely detailed manner, as if mind might be regarded 
as a congeries of faculties and powers,—a mental confederacy 
among whose elements there might be harmony, or contention, 
or anarchy. Another important position in advance was 
taken by Dr Brown, when he asserted the absolute unity of 
mind, and termed these faculties merely “states of mind.” 
But even he continued to treat of these states of mind too 
much as if they were separate faculties or powers, having at 
least so much of independent existence as to impair somewhat 
the feeling of united responsibility. Of this, that pseudo-philo- 
sophy termed Phrenology readily availed itself, and produced 
a fine congeries of convolutions in the brain, each the.abode 
of its own separate faculty, tending to a very gross system of 
materialism. Such a theory could be but temporary, and has 
already almost sunk into oblivion, only leaving here and there 
some superannuated adherent, likea tide-mark, serving to show 
how, far the flood of sound philosophy has advanced. 

In Germany, the progress of sound mental philosophy has 
been retarded by the influence of its peculiar idealism; and 
very specially by the attempts of the German philosophers fe 
ascribe potency to what they term, “forms of thought,” 
possessing a formative, almost a creative power,—not merely 
seeing nature as it is, but making it what it is. A recoil is 
beginning to take place in Germany also; and we may expect 
ere long to see not merely a return to the principles of sound 
philosophy, but an advancement of true mental science} in ac- 
cordance with those principles, produced by the strong and 
earnest energy characteristic of the German mind. 

We do not hesitate to say that another and a very impor- 
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tant addition has been made to the philosophy of mind by the 
author of the volume before us. Before his appointment to 
be Professor of Literature and Philosophy at Halifax, the Rev. 
William Lyall was well known to have devoted considerable 
attention to the philosophy of mind, and to be thoroughly 
conversant with that profound science. His appointment to 
that chair gave him time to prosecute studies so congenial to 
his mental bias, and the work before us appears to be the re- 
sult of these studies. Mr Lyall’s design has evidently been 
to construct a true philosophy of mind, advancing from its 
lowest to its highest development. He manifests an ample 
and accurate acquaintance with all the works of any import- 
ance that have been written on the subject; while with the 
open frankness of a free and independent mind, he binds him- 
self to no system, but states his own opinions and gives his 
reasons for them. The work is eminently constructive; that 
is, the earnestly thoughtful author is so much bent on pro- 
ducing such a work as may advance the science of mind, that 
he devotes himself much more to the duty of stating truth, 
than to the task of refuting error. In the cases when it is 
imperatively necessary to refute error, in order to obtain ad- 
mission for truth, Mr Lyall does not shrink from that task ; 
but it is evident that his chief pleasure consists in building 
up what he deems the truth in mental science. 

In a well-conceived Introduction, Mr Lyall vindicates the 
science of mind from the depreciatory sneers of Carlyle and 
others, and states the real nature and design of that important 
branch of human knowledge. He then proceeds to his subject, 
the first department of which is “ The Philosophy of Intellect.” 
‘“‘ Mind and matter,” says Professor Lyall, “are the two sub- 
stances about:which all philosophy is conversant. These two 
substances may be said to divide the universe.” He next de- 
fines “‘ substance” to be “that which subsists under certain 
qualities, these qualities being the only proper object of obser- 
vation.” What, then, is the distinction between these two 
substances ; for they are totally distinct in kind? This at 
once suggests the great inquiry which has occupied the atten- 
tion of all philosophers, and divided them into two grand 
classes,—those who would account for all the phenomena of 
matter by what are called the formative laws of the mind; and 
those who ascribe all the phenomena of mind to mere orga- 
nizations of matter. Professor Lyall states directly his posi- 
tion. “ The only true system of philosophy is that which al- 
lows a real existence to both provinces, assigning to matter 
all that appertains to it, and to mind all that appertains to 
it.” — attempt to do this philosophically is Professor Lyall’s 
work, 
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The point from which he starts is consciousness. But what 
is consciousness, that earliest source of our knowledge? It is 
the mind sensible of its own states or acts,—mental states, 
self-cognisant, intimating their own existence. The idea of 
personal existence is thus the primary source of all knowledge; 
and as this is a mental state, the idea of mind is contained in 
it. This is equivalent not only to the famous Cartesian axiom, 
Cogito ergo sum, but also to the now equally famous German 
axiom, “ The me asserts itself.” This consciousness is not only 
the primary source of all knowledge, and a mental state, but 
it is also the result of a primary law of the human mind. It 
might be shown that no irrational creature, no mere animal, 
can have the idea of personal consciousness, which thus arises 
intuitively in the human mind by the necessity of its primary 
constitutional laws. But the idea of se/f cannot long exist, if 
indeed it can exist at all, without exciting the idea of not-sel/, 
and hence the idea of eaternality. This too depends on the 
testimony of consciousness, and cannot be rejected. In vain 
has a certain class of philosophers attempted to dispute the 
idea of an external world, in vain denied that it has or can 
have the testimony of consciousness; for since consciousness 
is a feeling, it must equally testify to what is negative as to 
what is positive in that feeling. It cannot testify to the me 
without testifying also to the not-me, and with equal certainty 
in the one case as in the other. Suppose the idea of the not- 
me to be suggested by the feeling of resistance when the hand 
is stretched forth and something stops its motion, the mind is 
instantly cognisant and conscious of that resistance, and at 
once, without reasoning, believes the externality of the object 
by which the hand’s motion was interrupted. Sceptical writers 
would insist that the mind was conscious only of its own sen- 
sation, but had no ground for referring that to an external 
cause. Why not admit at once that the mind, by a primary 
law of its constitution, attached the idea of externality to all 
that consciousness affirmed to be not-self? If this be the 
constitution of mind which God gave to his rational creature 
man, and one of the primary laws of that constitution suited 
to an embodied spirit placed in a material world, there to live 
and act in full harmony with his own nature and nature around 
him, then no further explanation is;needed, no further informa- 
tion is possible. It is so, because such is the will of God, and 
such the constitution and the primary laws of mind which he 
has given to man. 

Professor Lyall concludes his inquiries on the origin of our 
knowledge in a fine passage, a part of which we here extract :— 

“ The occasion on which the idea of matter would arise in the mind, 
is the presence of certain sensations of touch, such as hardness, so- 
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lidity. The idea of matier then rises in the mind, and this must be 
accompanied by the cognate or co-relative idea of mind. It seems 
impossible that the one idea could arise without the other ; it is at that 
instant, probably, that the idea of each, and the distinction between 
both, takes place, or is perceived. It is then that the firmament is reared 
which for ever divides the two—mind from matter. For the conscious- 
ness of self is not necessarily that of mind. The ego or self is merely the 
ego; it is nothing more till the two ideas, mind and matter, are discrimi- 
nated. Then, indeed, mind is seen to be the ego or self, or self is seen to 
be mind, immaterial, spiritual; and the not-self, or that which is external 
to self, is discovered to be matter, or is pronownced matter. It is true 
that the infant will, as yet, have a much more distinct idea of matter 
than of mind. Indeed, mind will, as yet, be only the kind of 
penumbra of matter, hardly an idea,—not matter, yet attending 
it; till by and by it will no longer be the penumbra, but the 
light in which matter itself is seen, and with which it is con- 
trasted. How soon does the child come to have an idea of mind 
—of spirit! How soon a spirit haunts it and broods over it,—“‘a 
presence that will not be put by ;” and it talks of shadows, and can 
conceive of the dead, in spiritual bodies, revisiting their former dwell- 
ing-places ; or, better taught, can take in the doctrine of immortality, 
and think of the spirit of its departed parent that has gone to God 
who gave it, and of God himself, the great and good Spirit, to whose 
spiritual dwelling-place it is itself taught to aspire. So early then are 
these two ideas obtained, and the distinction between them for ever 
and indelibly fixed. The child is neither a materialist nor an idealist. 
It neither ascribes all to mind nor all to matter. It has a perfect be- 
lief in both. The skies do not appeal to it in vain, nor the flowery 
fields, nor the thousand glad objects that crowd within the sphere of 
its daily vision ; nor in vain do the sounds in earth and air salute it. 
But as little does its own consciousness, do its own internal feelings, 
its spiritual being, appeal to it in vain,—awake within it those ideas of 
a spiritual substance as something distinct from, and nobler than 
matter,—than even the world on which it gazes, or on which it treads, 
with a tiny foot, indeed, but already of more account in the scale of 
being than the world itself.” 


Every one must admit the truth of this passage as descrip- 
tive of a child’s mental condition, whether its truth as philo- 
sophy be admitted or not. But it could not be true as 
descriptive of a child’s mental condition, if it were not philo- 
sophically true. In its guileless simplicity, a child’s mind 
receives impressions direct, and conceives of them according 
to the laws of his own mental constitution with equal direct- 
ness. He neither respects a fallacy nor frames one. He is 
conscious of a perfect harmony between the world within him, 
and the world without him. He intuitively believes in an 
infinitely great, and wise, and good Being, who created both, 
and whose wisdom and goodness are manifested in their adap- 
tation to each other. ‘To doubt that felt adaptation cannot 
occur to the ingenuous and simple mind of a child in the 
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awakening of its intelligent consciousness; and it is more 
accordant with true philosophy to attend to the earliest infor- 
mation deducible from the simplest states of mental being and 
consciousness, than to assume a state of confusion and contra- 
dictions, and then to attempt to reduce them to order. A very 
high yet simple philosophy would tell us, that without God 
there could not be existence at all; that God alone has eternal 
_ self-existence, can alone create, and know beforehand what 
created beings must be ; that, while God’s own nature needs no 
contrast to make it conscious of itself, it is essential to the 
nature of created beings that there must be contrast, in order to 
self-conscious intelligence,—that in creation there must be both 
matter and mind, in order that mind may be self-conscious, and, 
through the laws of creation, may arise to the belief of a Creator 
and Lawgiver. Created mind can thus know itself by contrast 
with matter, and matter by contrast with itself, and may believe 
in God, the Creator of both. Such a conviction, more or less 
distinctly entertained, is actually the earliest conviction of the 
awakened conscious intelligence which we call the human 
mind, and it is more philosophical to view this earliest mental 
state as giving a true testimony, than to suppose that testi- 
mony false. The intimations of earliest consciousness are 
both true, and must needs be so, else neither of them is,— 
neither the consciousness of self, nor of not-self,—which is im- 
possible ; both, therefore, are true. Why is this so? Because 
God has willed it to be so. He has created matter, and given 
to it certain qualities. He has created mind, and given to it 
certain principles. He has created man,—a being composed of 
both matter and mind, body and soul ; and the /ife of man is 
the synthesis of matter and mind. By means of the senses 
and the sensations thereby received, man’s body is percipient 
of matter; by means of the mind and the principles therein 
inherent, man’s soul is cognisant of itself; and by the consti- 
tutional laws of man’s compound being, he becomes conscious 
of both mind and matter, of the world within and the world 
without,—and the true philosophy resulting from the whole is, 
the intelligent knowledge that he is himself the synthesis of 
mind and matter, and constituted so for the very purpose of 
knowing, loving, glorifying, and enjoying his Creator and God. 
Such is the conclusion to which Professor Lyall’s philosophy 
appears inevitably to lead,—a conclusion to which every true 
Christian will rejoice to be philosophically led. The Christian 
will, indeed, be a believer in these views without having ob- 
tained them through philosophy; but being aware of the 
very different views which philosophers commonly entertain, he 
may rejoice that such a work as that of Professor Lyall has 
appeared, to establish on scientific ground the belief which he 
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has received and entertains by faith in the Word of God. It 
would not surprise us to find that infidel philosophists attempt 
to disparage Lyall’s work by sneering at its religious tone and 
spirit. But this will not serve their purpose. They must 
grapple with its arguments; they must meet it scientifically, 
for it is truly a scientific work,—and not the less so that it is 
imbued throughout with Christian principles and feelings, and 
that its author calmly dares to state and appeal to the great 
and sacred truths of the Word of God. 

It would be at once pleasing and instructive to follow Pro- 
fessor Lyall as he traces the origin and nature of the elemen- 
tary ideas of the mind, in doing which he displays much 
acuteness, and a sound judgment, in knowing when to stop, and 
how to state his conclusion. As the result of his inquiry regard- 
ing the idea of space, he says, “ It is that in which a substance 
exists. Substance is that in which qualities exist,—space is 
that in which substance exists. It is not a quality or attri- 
bute of substance, but it is that in which substance exists, yet 
which might itself exist without substance. Farther our 
ideas cannot go.” His analysis of the idea of space leads him 
to say, “Duration accompanying every act of memory im 
plied in self-consciousness, the idea of time would necessarily 
arrive.” ‘We would trace, therefore, this idea to a series of 
feelings of whatever kind. Prolonged self-consciousness, or 
ever-recurring self-consciousness, seems enough to give us the: 
idea.” ‘ While the notion of time is derived from succession, 
it is not itself succession. Succession only measures time ; 
time is itself absolute. Time is, therefore, necessary, as space 
is. Weare not able to conceive no time, or time not existing. 
Thus, we are led to the idea of eternity. The two eternities, 
past and future, meet in God. The name ‘I AM,’ accord- 
ingly, is the peculiar title which he challenges for himself.” 

Professor Lyall manifests great respect for Dr Brown; but 
he is far too independent a thinker to follow any master,— 
nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. It was one of Brown’s 
chief efforts to get quit of the idea of power, and thereby to 
reduce cause and effect to mere sequence. Professor Lyall, on 
the contrary, terms power one of our simple elementary ideas; 
and instead of setting aside cause and effect, affirms that “ it 
is an intuition of the mind, that every effect must have its cause.” 
A few sentences from the passage in which this very important 
question is discussed we cannot withhold :— 


“ It is an intuition of the mind, that every effect must have a cause. 
How soon would the feelings or states of the mind be recognised as effects? 
The idea seems to be implied, at least, in the reference of certain inter- 
nal states to an external cause. How could there;be such a reference 
without the idea of cause? For what does the reference amount to? 
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Is it not this? There is something without me which produces this state 
or feeling. The development of our ideas is something like the open- 
ing of the leaves of a flower. The one is involved in the other, and 
hardly separable from it ; it is like a part of it; it opens as the other 
opens. ‘The idea of power would brood, perhaps, over the mind at its 
earliest dawning. It would be involved, almost, in its earliest con- 
sciousness. It would be felt to be a power that was stirring in that 
first consciousness. At all events, it would undoubtedly accompany 
the first act of reference by the mind to something without. The 
principle that every effect must have a cause, which is just the idea of 
power, may be awakened by that which calls for the reference of a 
feeling or feelings to something without. It is very manifest that the 
idea must have been developed, if not before, at least in the very 
appeal of the outward to the inward, when the outward to the inward 
were distinguished. ‘ There is something without me which produces 
this feeling.’ The mind would be surprised into the knowledge of the 
external world, or rather of externality, and of power at the same 
time.” ¢ 

In a very acute note, Professor Lyall adduces the authority 
of Sir William Hamilton as confirming this view. Reid had 
said, “It is very probable that the very conception or idea 
of active power and of efficient causes, is derived from our 
voluntary efforts in producing effects.” Sir William Hamil- 
ton -adds, “It is true, however, that the consciousness of our 
own. efficiency illuminates the dark notion of causality, founded, 
as I conceive, in our impotence to conceive the possibility of 
an absolute commencement, and raises it from the vague and 
negative into the precise and positive notion of power.” On 
this Lyall remarks, “The impossibility of conceiving an abso- 
lute commencement is, in other words, the impossibility of con- 
ceiving of an effect without a cause, which is just the principle of 
causality. We believe this is the true account of the matter.” 
Here this long agitated question may end ; or if men will dis- 
pute about it a little longer, they may, but in the conclusion 
stated above it must at least end, and the idea of power be 
restored to sound philosophy, to perform its part there as it 
does throughout the universe. We feel inclined to add, that 
since all the created universe is an effect, of which God is the 
cause; and since man is the synthesis of created mind and 
matter, he is by his constitution the very creature by whom 
the principle of causality should be more readily apprehended, 
and the idea of power entertained. For the same reason, 
although he cannot produce new power, and ought always to 
ascribe all absolute power to God, he can ascertain what 
powers exist, employ them according to their kinds, and be- 
come thus the interpreter of nature in glorifying God, and the 
delegated sovereign of this world. This would be at once true 
philosophy and true religion. 
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“* Intellection,” says Professor Lyall, in a passage full of 
meaning, which we extract before quitting this department of 
the work,— 


“ Intellection is the word we would be inclined to adopt as expres- 
sive of the action of mind, as mind, and in antithesis to sensation, 
which is partly a corporeal and partly a mental function or state. On 
the presence of certain sensations a mental act takes place, and our 
ideas of externality, of matter, substance, mind, space, time, power, are 
obtained. These are purely the products of a mental operation, while 
this is by no means to say that they have not their counterparts for 
which they stand, or of which they are the ideas. So wonderful is 
the connection between the éxternal and internal worlds. The objects 
of our ideas, or their prototypes, are without us, but these ideas are 

urely mental, or given to y mind. But for this power of fashion- 
ing its ideas, the external world would appeal to us in vain; and figure, 
distance, magnitude, every thing about which science is conversant, and 
with which taste and morals have to do, would be a nonentity, at least 
to us. It is a marvellous connection which exists between the world 
without and the world within. While allabout which the mind isconver- 
sant is a kind of mental creation, even as if it had no independent exist- 
ence,—and the Germans were right in making every thing phenomenal 
and subjective,—we believe and cannot question that there is that with- 
out which is more than phenomenal, and is objective, God has created 
a material universe ; he has endowed it with certain qualities, or it 
possesses those properties which are essential to matter ; he has placed 
mind in this material frame-work or universe,—as He himself is a Spirit, 
or Mind of infinite perfection,—that created mind may learn those 
qualities or properties of the universe in which it exists; and it does so 
in a manner which is characteristic of itself, by an act or acts purely 
mental, so that the ideas are its own, while at the same time they have 
their counterpart without. This independent action of the mind A 
be designated, generally, indellection, or the action of pure mind. e 
think it is,of importance to employ a term by which this action of the 
mind may be designated, both as opposed to sensation as the first law 
or state of the mind, or to any view that would stop short of recog- 
nising the operation of mind purely or simply, even in the forma- 
tion of our most rudimentary ideas. The grand point to be noticed is 
the cistinction between a sensation and an idea,—the one partly a 
corporeal, the other strictly a mental product. "We vindicate the sepa- 
rate integrity of mind, its distinct nature, and its independent action. 
. - » » The mind, first by its own spontaneity and activity, and then 
according to certain laws, obtains its simple ideas, such as self, exter- 
nality, &c.; then these ideas. are modified, and we have the idea of 
universal space, eternity, causality under all its phases; we can limit 
or extend our idea of space ad libitum ; and all this is just mind, one 
and indivisible in all its operations, regarding its ideas under those 
aspects in which they present themselves to it, or may be capable of 
being considered ; it is, in short, intellection operating in various ways, 
or intellection affected variously by limiting circumstances, supposed or 
actual. By the idea of causality we obtain the idea of God, orat least 
of a First Cause. The mind perceives that a cause of the creation 
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must be supposed, to account for the existence of the universe: the 
universe is the effect, God is the cause. But the effect is one exhibit- 
ing or implying intelligence; the cause must therefore have been an 
intelligent one. Again, the effect is stupendous,—it was creation ; 
but for such a stupendous effect nothing less than omnipotence was 
adequate, while creation is the effect of a Creator, and a Creator must 
himself be uncreated, and an uncreated being must have always existed ; 
and what have we here but the natural perfections of God? See how 
simple, how unobserved, how unwitting, how silent, but how irre- 
sistible the process is! Yet that process is but a further extension of 
that by which our simplest ideas arise.” 


Professor Lyall terms Causality, Generalization, and De- 
duction “the three grand principles of mind ;” and his dis- 
quisitions on these topics are very *aluable. But we cannot 
afford space to follow him in these disquisitions, nor on those 
which follow on association of ideas, memory, abstraction, 
judgment, reasoning, and imagination. On these subjects our 
author’s remarks are always ingenious, often acute and pro- 
found, and several times very beautiful. The only point to which 
we can advert, for a sentence or two, is to the reasons given by 
Professor Lyall for constantly refusing to treat of the mind as 
if it were a congeries of faculties. He mentions that Dr Brown 
was the “ first to take another view of the mind, and to account 
for, or explain, its phenomena in a different way. He was led 
to his peculiar view by the doctrine which he entertained on 
the subject of causation, viz., that causation was nothing but 
sequence in events, which led him to consider the mental 
phenomena in the same light, as sequences, or states of succes- 
sion, all power being denied to mind as well as to matter. But 
the unity and simplicity of mind seems to require that we 
regard it not as possessing so many powers or faculties, but 
rather as existingin so many states. We regard it as having 
susceptibilities rather than faculties, or such a constitution 
impressed upon it, that it exists in those states, or exhibits 
those phenomena which we have endeavoured to trace or 
explain, from the first consciousness to the most abstract con- 
ception and most complicated train of thought. The only 
power belonging to mind is will, the power of volition; all 
apart from that is mind simply, existing in those states, or 
presenting those phenomena, which are characteristic of mind 
when brought into certain circumstances. To sensation we 
allow nothing more than the power of originating our ideas, 
and that by being only the occasion on which they arise. If 
we attend to all our original ideas, we shall find that we are 
indebted for them to mind simply, operating we had almost said 
arbitrarily, and yet according to the natureof mind. The simple 
ideas acquired, they now pass through various modifications. 
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The simple idea of externality, for example, becomes the idea 
of an external world. The term idea is now employed generally 
for that state of mind in which something is mentally present, 
be it an object of sense or some abstraction of the mind. We 
take ideas, then, for the thoughts of the mind, whatever these 
are,—those mental states which may be called generally, 
thoughts, ideas, conceptions, notions, apprehensions. Our 
ideas present themselves in the mind under the modifications 
which the laws of mind impress upon them or produce, and all 
that we mean by laws is, that the mind operates in such and 
such a way, or is capable of perceiving or contemplating objects 
or ideas under such and such aspects or modifications. It is 
beautiful to contemplate mind as an indivisible, spiritual sub- 
stance, and every operation as that mind itself acting,—not 
even its ideas separate from the mind,—these ideas being but 
mind itself. ho is not lost in the admiration of this sim- 
plicity, in the marvel presented in the contemplation of a 
spiritual substance, thus changing, yet simple and undivided 
in all its changes? Have we not an approach here to an ex- 
planation of the immutability of God; for all truth being 
known to him, every idea present to his mind—in one wide 
and comprehensive intelligence,—how can he change? The 
identity and diversity in all objects which he has created, their 
resemblances, contrasts, the fine analogies, the proportions, 
every relation, as every existence, every substance, being, 
quality, the whole range and universe of truth, and possible 
truth, are present to his omniscient and all-comprehensive 
mind. It must exist then ever the same,—Himself the ‘Father 
of lights, with whom there is no variableness or shadow of 
turning.’ ” 

Professor Lyall proceedsto thesecond partof his philosophical 
work, in which he treats of “ The Emotions.” A few sentences 
will place his views before the reader :— 


“ Man, besides being capable of intellectual effort,—besides being an 
intellectual existence possessed of reason, understanding, intelligence, 
with imagination, is also endowed with an emotional nature or an gee 
He is capable of feeling as well as of thinking. The spiritual su 
stance within him is capable not only of the quick motion of intellect, 
but of the exciting sensations of emotion; and these two parts of his 
nature are very different. The emotional is more allied to the sensa- 
tional than to the intellectual, though still so different from either. 
There is a region of feeling in the mind; or the same spiritual substance 
which thinks can feel,—which exhibits the phenomena of intellection, 
exhibits the phenomena of emotion. Man is not all intellect. merely. 
His mind warms under the sun that enlightens, kindles with emotion, 
and bursts into all the fruitfulness of moral and spiritual vegetation. 
There is an atmosphere in the mind as well as light,—a region of 
emotion,—and it is the interpenetration of the two that producesall th 
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varied and beautiful phenomena which we find distinguishing the 
mental, as the combination of the same two agencies produces such 
admirable phenomena in the natural world. . . . . An emotion, like all 
the states of the mind, when we come to define them, is insusceptible 
of definition, except in language which would need itself to be defined. 
It may be called a mental feeling, as sensation is a bodily one; and 
this is the nearest, perhaps, that we can come to any thing like an 
accurate description of the peculiar phenomenon which we call by 
the name emotion. We can safely appeal to every one for a correct 
enough idea of emotion, although it may be incapable of definition. It 
is a state of feeling, and we call it a mental feeling, as distinguished 
from sensation, which is partly bodily and partly mental.” 


It would require more room than we can afford to give an 
adequate view of this department of Professor Lyall’s work, in 
which he displays a rare amount of originality in conception, 
and accuracy in analysis and expression. What we have termed 
originality in conception is, perhaps, the result of a more pro- 
found analysis than any previous philosopher had made, guided 
by a more piously thoughtful mind than had ever previously 
undertaken the task. Our author is a Christian as well as a 
philosopher, and he has moral courage enough to take his 
Christianity openly with him in his philosophy,—nay, to use 
the true light which revelation sheds on the mental and moral 
nature of man. This has enabled him to produce for the first 


time in mental science a true philosophy of the emotions, the 
truth of which no philosopher will be able successfully to dispute, 
and in which every Christian will gladly concur, because he 
will feel that it explains many of the mysteries of his present 
condition. We shall endeavour, by a condensed series of 
extracts, to give our readers some idea of this valuable part of 
Professor Lyall’s admirable work :— 


“The first essential condition of emotion would seem to be one of 
calm and placid enjoyment. The balance of all the emotions would 
seem to require or necessitate a calm and settled state. Any thing else 
would be the predominance of some one emotion, existing in a higher 
degree of excitement or strength. In the case of an infinite being, 
the condition supposed may be compared to the full ocean over which 
no storms sweep, and in which no internal agitation obtains. We 
must connect man in his condition with his first origin: it is a state 
of derangement in which he is now found. Philosophy has contented 
itself with an incomplete view, when that view is limited to the pre- 
sent state of man, and is not carried up to one of prior superiority and 
perfection. The details of man’s primeval condition, and his fall, 
could never have been guessed at by reason ; but even reason may 
teach us that man did not come from his Maker as he now exists. We 
may suppose, then, that the balance of all the feelings in man was 
similar to that in the Divine Being himself—only, their centre would 
be God, just as God would be the centre to himself ; and every feeli 
would move in harmony with that primary and supreme law of nar | 
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to our Maker. It is difficult to form an idea of such a state. Man is 
not as he once was. It is from a very different point of view that we 
now contemplate his whole mental and spiritual constitution. We 
see not that constitution in its perfect state. We see it deranged 
or broken into fragments, or an element in it which introduces 
an entirely new set of phenomena. The question is, whether we 
are to regard man as he now is, or as he must have been,—from 
the present point of view, or from that from which he might once 
have been contemplated. It may seem that we have nothing to do 
with his former state, as it may be contended we become acquainted 
with that state from a foreign source, not from our own conscious- 
ness. But it is enough to contemplate man’s present state, to see that 
he is not what he once was, and that the phenomena he must at one 
time have presented must have been very different from those which 
he now exhibits. We are not indebted to revelation alone for this. 
Revelation gives us the circumstances of the fall ; enough may also be 
seen in the phenomena of man’s emotional nature to tell us what they 
once were, to speak even of their own primeval character. An entire 
set of emotions testify to the sin which has affected our moral consti- 
tution. We cannot look at these without seeing that an element has 
crept into the soul which once had no lodgment there, and has made 
man the empire of evil, as he was once the scene only of what was 
fair and lovely and of good report. Writers upon this part of our 
mental phenomena have, for the most part, had no regard to this ele- 
ment. Man’s emotional and moral nature have been descanted on as 
if all was as it should have been—as it only could be; and the best 
compensating circumstances have been introduced to account for any 
eccentricity, and to justify it in consistency with the wisdom and pur- 
pose of the Creator. We cannot regard these attempts at explana- 
tion, these apologies and vindications, but as an entire overlooking of 
the real state of the case and even of the actual phenomena. . . . . 
“Christian serenity is very different from mere cheerfulness. It 
has a different source, a more stable basis, a more permanent action; 
nor is it liable to the same interruptions as the other; and yet it may 
be said to bear the same relation to the rest of the graces or states of 
the renewed soul that cheerfulness does to the merely moral virtues. 
The calm of the renewed soul is the result of all the spiritual virtues or 
graces in nearly equal exercise. In the soul of the Christian there is 
a serenity too deeply seated to be disturbed, which all the storms of 
life cannot break. Faith in the divine Providence, and in the recon- 
ciling power of Christ’s death,—of his work,—puts the soul on a basis 
which nothing can shake, gives it a serenity which nothing can dis- 
turb. Cheerfulness becomes the Christian, and he is the one most 
able to repress any unamiableness of character or disposition, in virtue 
of those principles by which he is actuated, and those dispositions 
which have been implanted in him. It should be the endeavour of 
every one to attain to that cheerfulness which is surely within the 
sale of all, if virtue is within the reach of all; and who should be 
always happy, or should ‘ rejoice evermore,’ if not the Christian? It 
is he alone who can rejoice even in tribulation. His peace goes with 
him even then. It fills him with a calm,—not the ‘slumber of the 
dead,’—but the calm of a heart whose trust is stayed upon God. . . . 
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“ It is worthy of remark how each emotion should have its counter- 
part or opposite; for cheerfulness we should have melancholy ; for joy, 
sorrow; as to meekness, we should find opposed anger; to hope, fear. 
It would seem as if the mind was capable of existing in opposite states, 
and that between these opposites there was every manner of degree, 
constituting the whole emotional phenomena of the mind. But the 
interesting circumstance is, that the mind is capable of such opposite 
emotions, while yet it is only the one class of emotions that is consis- 
tent with an originally perfect or sinless state, a state in which moral 
evil did not exist. This sinless state is the only one reconcilable 
with the condition of a good and perfect Creator. How did it come, 
then, that when the conditions of creation altered, when evil crept in, 
when this new state took effect, a corresponding and opposite emotion 
to every several emotion originally possessed, now had place in the 
soul, or, as occasion offered, developed itself? This antagonism of 
emotion is worthy of notice. If it was in the original provision or 
constitution of our nature, it shows that such a new state as arose on 
the introduction of evil was contemplated by God, and that he en- 
dowed us with an emotional capacity accordingly ; or, are we to sup- 
pose such an antagonism inevitable, and does not emotion pass into 
its opposite by a law of its own, or in virtue of its own nature? We 
can hardly avoid adopting the latter of these conclusions. It seems as 
if the shadow of evil ever attended upon good, except in the case of that 
all- perfect Being who can suffer no change in his nature or attributes. 
With Him is no variableness or shadow of turning 

“¢ If we look at the final causes of our emotions, we find none for 
those which suppose a previous perfect state. They were their own 
end. Every end was subserved in that state by things as they were, 
and of each by itself. It were in vain to ask for the final cause of 
any of the virtuous emotions, or of the emotions growing out of these. 
Each was its own end; but the glory of God was the end of all, or 
God's glory in the happiness of the creature. Man was created in the 
image of God ; and just as the attributes of God subserve no end, can 
subserve no end, but must be considered as absolute in their nature, 
so was it with the attributes with which God endowed man. They, 
too, were an end to themselves, but God’s glory shone in all, as his 
own perfections were reflected or illustrated. But consequent upon 
the introduction of evil, the counterpart emotions took effect, or came 
into being ; they had no place before in the soul; but then they im- 
mediately sprang up, and each like the alter idem, or the counterpart 
of what had previously existed,—a dark side as it were of the other 
emotions. The counterpart emotions are themselves partly primitive, 
partly the inevitable result of the existence of evil 

*¢ Love is an emotion which has more directly for its object our fellows 
_ of the same species, after that great Being who gave to ourselves being, 
and whom it is our first duty at once supremely to love, and reverently to 
adore. Love is by far the most important emotion of the soul. It 
excels every other in value as in kind. Its object, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, is more directly its object than is the object of any 
other emotion the object of that emotion. Pleasure or delight in an 
object, joy at an event, is very different from the love of an object, 
or from that object’s being the direct object of love. Not only is the 
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emotion in this instance produced by a cause, or, at least, awakened by 
an object, it terminates on that cause ; it has it for its object. Love in 
itself is absolute,—is a part of that emotional nature with which, as we 
were created in the likeness of God, he was pleased to endow us. . . . . 
Love absolute presents no modification, and exists for no purpose but 
itself. The one state of love exists ; every object, every being, shares in 
its exercise ; it has selected no object for its exercise, but every object 
receives a part of its regard as it comes within its sphere. In its most 
absolute character, being isits object. If being is thus properly the ob- 
ject of love, there is a sense in which a being may really be the object 
of our love, in spite of moral qualities the opposite of excellent. It 
is the distinguishing circumstance of God’s love, that it loved not only 
its enemies, but sinners. In what other case has such a love been 
exhibited? This is made the very marvel even in Scripture of God's 
love. This is the absolute view of the emotion, and it may be pro- 
nounced its highest state or character. Its object is being as such; it 
does not need a cause ; it includes all beings, even our enemies, and the 
only object it cannot love is the enemy of good,—not our enemies, 
but the enemy of being. It is the crowning malediction of Satan, and 
those who are involved in his condemnation, that they are the enemies 
of being, and that they are hated of all being. God has given them 
up, and no being still on this side of such a doom, especially no pure 
and holy being, can love them. ... . , 
“The gospel is the true regenerator of our species ; for it is its 
object to implant anew that principle of universal law, which is con- 
sistent only with a state of unfallen innocence, or one of innocence 
restored. When the source of enmity is removed, enmity itself will be 
removed. National distinctions will not exist, or will exist but as the 
separate municipalities under one government at the present day, 
united under one empire, and that the empire of Christ. That love, 
the absence of which is the occasion of all enmity, will have exercise, 
having been reimplanted by the gospel. The world seems yet far from 
that consummation which the love of the race, the love of man to man, 
will ultimately secure. That consummation will yet be attained. The 
gospel will assuredly accomplish it. The unbroken love of the species 
will be felt. Nations and communities will exist under the reign of 
Christ alone, cemented by one uniting affection, having the same 
interests,—the interest of one the interest of all,—governed by the love 
of Messiah the Prince,—order, and justice, and every good, secured in 
the reign of universal love.” 


Many have been the attempts made by philosophers to 
reconcile the existence of what they call the malevolent affee- 
tions with the idea of the goodness of the Creator. They all 
assumed that these malevolent affections are so inherent in the 
very nature of man, that they must have been implanted in him 
bythe hand of God. Professor Lyall has set the questionat rest, 
for he has proved that those emotions which have been termed 
the malevolent affections are not elements of man’s original 
nature, any more than sin is; but that they arethe consequences 
of sin, and the antagonistic mode in which the emotional nature 
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of man acts, when perverted by sin. This is profoundly true, 
both as philosophical truth and as scriptural truth ; and the 
statement of it will give Mr Lyall a high and permanent place 
among those whose writings have advanced the progress of men- 
tal science, while it proves that the light of revelation is the best 
guide even to philosophy, and the science of mind will, when 
studied by the aid of that light, become divine philosophy. 

We must pass unnoticed many fine passages which occur in 
those sections of this department, where the author is treating 
of the various emotions in some of their higher aspects. These 
he often illustrates by quotations from the poets, and in the 
application of these quotations he displays a very cultivated 
taste, and acute and true criticism. But on such topics we 
cannot dwell; we pass on to the third department of the work, 
which treats of “ The Philosophy of the Moral Nature.” Our 
readers will not be surprised to be informed that in this de- 
partment also Professor Lyall both asserts the oneness of mind, 
and depends confidently on the information of consciousness ; 
nor, as we think, will they be surprised to find that he is 
satisfied when he has reached an ultimate fact in the moral, as 
well as in the mental and emotional departments of our nature. 
And they will, we venture to anticipate, be delighted to find 
that, by following this course, he gives a satisfactory solution of 
several important questions regarding which philosophers have 
hitherto carried on a fruitless controversy. As our disposable 
space is already well nigh exhausted, and as our readers will 
be more anxious to know what Professor Lyall says, than what 
we might say about his opinions, we shall give some extracts 
on one or two important topics :— 


‘“‘ That there are eternal distinctions of right and wrong, who can 
for a moment doubt? But the ground of moral approbation—the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong—is essentially an ultimate question, 
and can admit of no analysis, and further than the distinction itself we 
cannot go. The distinction in our minds between right and wrong, a8 
every phenomenon of our nature is calculated to do, leads to the in- 
quiry, What is the amount of the distinction ?—what is the nature of 
it?—-why do we regard this as right and that as wrong? [Having 
shown, as Sir James Mackintosh had previously done, that great con- 
fusion has been introduced into the investigation by introducing two 
questions as if they were one—namely, the distinction itself, and the 
standard by which we judge of that distinction, our author proceeds :] 
: The proper object of inquiry is, What is right and wrong in itself? 
what constitutes the distinction ?—can we lay down any principles or 
reasons why we pronounce an action right or wrong ?—are there such 
principles, either discoverable, or at all ?_-or is the distinction ultimate, 
and can we find no ground of it beyond itself? This seems to be the 
proper question ; and the standard of right and wrong, and the nature 
of virtue, are just the rightness and wrongness of an action itself, 
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perceived to be such by the mind ultimately ; and the moral faculty is 
the judgment, with the accompanying feeling, by which we perceive 
this distinction, and by which it has such authority over us. That the 
mind recognises a distinction between right and wrong in action, és 
undoubted. Can we explain why it is right, or why it is wrong? 
We perceive at once the quality of rightness or wrongness apart from 
any explanation ; in other words, the distinction is an ultimate one, 
and the best reason for the distinction is the distinction itself. Why 
should we seek a reason? The distinction is cognisable by our minds 
in itself, and depends on nothing else. The mind is capable of appre- 
hending right and wrong ; the perception of this relation as pat 4 be- 
longs to it as that of any other,. But there is something in the nature 
of this relation which there is in no other. This is accompanied by 
the feeling of obligation, or the strong, feeling that impels to —~. 
We not only perceive, but we approve what is right; as we not only 
perceive, but disapprove what,is wrong: The peculiarity of the rela- 
tion excites a certain emotion in the moral percipient. That we pos- 
sess a moral nature is not more wonderful than that we possess a nature 
at all. He that formed us, formed us with that nature, and we have 
but to mark its operations and obey its dictates. Nor, because we 
were so made, is our nature arbitrary,—might have been so or not so. 
If it were arbitrary, then were God's nature arbitrary, and moral dis- 
tinction were a thing of creation. But it is not so; moral distinction 
is eternal, and God made other natures like his own, moral in their 
constitution, and capable of moral discernment 

“The law of right is one. It is the obligation of right. There is 
the eternal distinction between right and wrong; and to appreciate 
that distinction, is to come under its obligation; in other words, the 
nature that can perceive the distinction is also bound by it, and must 
either observe the distinction, or incur guilt in disregarding it. The 
distinction between right and wrong is the eternal law which mind 
perceives, by an ultimate principle of the mind itself, and which im- 
poses obligation upon every moral being. The mind does not perceive 
this law, however, without an emotion accompanying the perception ; 
and the feeling of obligation is in the very perception with its accompany- 
ing emotion. e perceive the right, we experience the emotion; and 
the perception and emotion form our moral approbation and obligation. 
The perception is as necessary as the emotion; the emotion is as neces- 
sary as the perception ; and the right is not the right because it inspires 
this approbation, but it inspires this approbation y etm it is right. 

“We are now in circumstances to determine the nature of the moral 
faculty, or conscience, which would appear to be nothing else than just 
the capacity to perceive the right, and to be affected by the moral emo- 
tion which accompanies that perception, If we seek for something 
else distinct in the mind, as the faculty in question, we either just ar- . 
rive at a sup original faculty, which can be nothing else than that 
power of judging of right, and being affected by the appropriate emo- 
tion, or we seek in vain, and we discover no faculty beyond the capa- 
city of moral judgment and moral feeling. The moral faculty, con- 
science, with all its mighty influence, is just the po of perceiving 
the right, with the emotion accompanying. The ty of conscience, 
however, is more properly spoken of when it is the capacity of moral 
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approbation or disapprobation of our own actions or moral states, in 
which case a distinct emotion accompanies its exercise. Simply, it is 
moral approbation or disapprobation when it is not upon ourselves we 
pronounce ; it is conscience when it is upon our own actions that we 
decide. We need not wonder at the power of this principle, when we 
recollect that it is mind itself in a state of approbation or disapproba- 
tion, and that when itself is the object of its own approval or disap- 
proval. The mind itself is the subject of its own moral judgment. 
Conscience is just our moral nature perceiving law, approving of right 
and disapproving of wrong, with the peculiar satisfaction or pain which 
is experienced when it is of ourselves that we approve or disapprove. 
It is obvious, then, that conscience, while it is not a distinct faculty or 
principle of the mind, is, as the faculty or principle of moral approbation 
or disapprobation, still characterised by an emotion which is peculiar, 
and that because we ourselves are in such a case the object of the 
moral approval or disapproval 

“ We perceive, then, that there are active principles in our nature ; 
that the desires are those principles; and that it is only when there is 
obedience to law, rendered from a regard to law, that we are acting 
irrespective of desire, though still under the influence of motive ; for 
reverence for law is motive, and the reverence for law is always ac- 
companied by love to it. The relation of our desires, then, to law, to 
conscience, to moral obligation, is very obvious. At first, love to God 
and to our neighbour would be the controlling principle, the paramount 
motive in every action. Every thing would be done from this prin- 
ciple, from this motive; and hardly law itself would*be recognised. 
Conscience would then be but the law of love, in unison with all that 
is good. Since evil took effect in the world, a brood of desires sprung 
up in the mind which had no existence before, and many of what are 
called principles of action, are essentially vicious principles, would have no 
existence, and can have no existence, in a perfect state Whatever 
our desires may be, they should be suffered no further than conscience 
approves, and the perception of right allows. And from the view we 
have presented, we shall perceive the harmony between‘ strictly ethical 
views, and the view of our nature and of duty or obligation as given in 
Scripture, or by revelation. We see there, that the only principles of 
action are love to God and love to our neighbour ; and every thing in- 
consistent with these is sin, is morally vicious. Allowance is made for 
no other principles... .. . 

* An evil desire, even, must be guilty in the sight of God. It is 
more directly culpable, however, if entertained and accompanied by an 
act of wi//,—and the relation of a will to an act is what we must now 
explain. The will is that phenomenon of mind by which we allow or 
assent to any act or state, whether of the mind itself, or of the body 
- with the mind,—that is, of our entire nature. Every act is a result of 

will, and will is necessary to every act when the agent acts freely. 
Like all our other ultimate states, it cannot be explained, but may be 
intelligible enough without explanation, as it is a subject of every one’s 
own consciousness, about which every one’s own consciousness is con- 
versant daily and hourly. It is understood because it is a subject of 
consciousness. We know what «ill is, because we obey it. We can 
do nothing without an act of will. If we act, it is because we will to 
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act. ‘The general ron or principle is different from that phe- 
nomenon or principle in exercise, or any single act of the phenomenon or 
principle. The one is called the will, the other an act of will, or a 
volition. The peculiarity of this phenomenon is, that it commands or 
controls the other phenomena of the mind, and that our whole com- 
pound being is under its influence, and would be nothing otherwise. 
It is the will, therefore, that makes us active beings, and capable of 
regulating our actions. Will, however, is not a mere principle, like 
the principle of motion in the external world ; it is under the direction 
of reason. Reason directs, will moves. There is a certain influence 
of the will, however, over the operations of mind itself. We may, by 
an act of will, and by the influence which it has over our trains of 
thought, secure a certain emotion ; we may, by the same act of will, 
prolong that train of thought, and so prolong the state of emotion. 
The connection of the will with our active principles, with action, and 
consequently with the right and wrong of an action, is obvious. Our 
active principles are the prompters to action; but without a volition, 
action would not follow. Unless volition followed upon desire, no 
action would take place. There must always be some volition in the 
mind, else we would never act in any way ; and the volition supposes 
a preference to some mode of acting over another, or a preference to 
acting rather than not acting. It has, therefore, always a positive and 
negative character,—it is a preference to act in one way rather than 
in another, or a preference to act rather than not act. The preference, 
however, is before the will, or volition, and is in the preponderating 
desire of the mind. There is a judgment in the preference as well as 
a desire, and the two go to constitute that state of mind which leads 
to a volition, and hence to action, and is therefore called a motive,—is 
the motive to action. Wenever act without a motive; and a motive is 
just a state of desire, along with a judgment, producing preference, and 
leading to'volition, The ) Brian are consequent upon emotion, as emo- 
tion is consequent upon some conception of the mind, and all go to make 
up motive. The will follows upon motive, and leads to action. We are 
now in circumstances to consider the relation of will to action, and to 
enter upon the consideration of the question as to the freedom of the will. 

“‘ A conception or judgment of the mind, an emotion, and a desire, 
constitute motive. Motive is so called from its connection with the 
active decisions of the mind, or with the acts of the will, and the cor- 
responding actions of intelligent moral agents. The last of the strictly 
mental conditions to action is the decision of the will, or the act of the 
will: the exertion of power is not strictly a mental phenomenon, it is 
the phenomenon of active being. All prior to this is within the being 
itself,—belongs to the internal phenomena,—action is the being, not 
internally and by one of its states or operations, but in its whole being, 
putting forth a power, which has its effect or result without itself. 
There would seem, from the very statement of the phenomena them- 
selves, to be the relation of a judgment to an emotion, the relation of 
an emotion to a desire, the relation of a desire to will, and the relation 
of will to action. What is that relation in each case? That it is that 
of cause and effect between the judgment and emotion, and between 
emotion and desire cannot, we think, be doubted. But is it the same 
connection in the last link of the series or chain? is there a causal 
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connection between the desire and the will? is it cause and effect 
which obtains here? is it causation where the will follows upon desire? 
It is here, we think, that the whole stress of the question regarding 
the freedom of the will lies. It does not seem causation in the same 
sense between the strongest emotion, or the prevailing desire, and will, 
as between a judgment and an emotion, or an emotion the effect of a 
conception or judgment. Or taking the motive conjointly, as includ- 
ing the judgment, the emotion, and the desire, still it is obvious to 
every one’s own consciousness, that the will does not follow upon that, 
recisely as an effect follows upon a cause. The will follows reasons, 
inducements, but it is not caused, It cannot in any proper sense be 
said to be so, It acts under inducement, but it does so sovereignly, 
It is not a slave, or a servant, it is a sovereign. For the mind to will 
is for the mind to act, and to act sovereignly without control, though 
guided by law, or influenced by motive. It chooses to act ; it wills. 
A motive precedes it, and it follows the motive, acts under its influence ; 
it is from a certain motive that the will decides in any particular way, 
it would not decide that way but for that motive; but still it is the 
phenomenon of will that we are contemplating, and it is the ae 

nature of will to be active and free. Whatever is active is free ; 
else is caused. Will is the only phenomenon of our nature that is active, 
There is what we call the activity of mind, the spontaneity of mind; 
but it is a different activity from the activity of will; it is the activity of 
nature, not the activity of being. The peculiarity of will is, that it is 
the being that wills ; in every thing else it is only the nature that is in 
operation that acts, or that is the subject of phenomena, Where we will, 
it is we, in our personality, and as beings, that will; not in our sub- 
jectivity, but in our personal activity. The being is acting. It is the 
being that wills. We have a motive, we have inducements, but it is 
we that will. Even with the strongest motive that could operate, to 
obey that motive is to be free, it is to will, and that is freedom. The 
will does not determine itself; it may be allowed even that it is deter- 
mined by motive ; but still to will is to be free, or it is to act ; and if 
we attend to the ideaimplied in action, we have the essence of freedom. 
What other freedom could be desired? The will does not control 
motives; it does not even choose between motives ; it follows or obeys a 
motive, a motive prevailing at the time,—the strongest motive, as appre- 
hended ; but in doing so it wills, and that is activity, freedom, Freedom 
is freedom to obey motive,—for the will to obey motive, or to decide in 
obedience to motive, In that consists essential freedom. The motive 
which the will obeys is influential, but the will acts, and that is its 
freedom. It is unlike any other effect proceeding from a cause. It is 
not a self-determining power; it is activity that is the phenomenon 
which the will exhibits, and which is sufficient to claim for it freedom. 
Will is far from the nature of a mere effect. The least attention to 
our own consciousness will tell us this, It is an effect so far as it is 
under influence, but it acts under that influence by an activity of its 
own, derived from nothing without itself. The mystery of the will, spon- 
taneously acting, and yet in obedience to motive, is one which cannot be ex- 
plained, though it is very obviously a subject of consciousness. No argu- 
ment whatever can bring the will within the category of ordinary effects. 
** It is to action that morality belongs, and to action the will is neces- 
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sary. Will eenstitutes action, for the will is active. But while it is 
to action that morality belongs, the morality of action depends upon 
motive ; it is in motive that morality resides. The purpose, intention, 
feeling, with which an action is done, gives its character to that action. 
Morality is in the agent, not in the jie. It is what the agent does, 
not what is done,—what was in the intention of the agent, what feeling 
he had, what motive he was actuated by ; it is this which is the object 
of praise or blame, of approbation or disapprobation. The action is 
therefore good or bad according to the motive, This transfers the 
question, then, of the relation of the will to morality, from the relation 
of the will to action to the relation of the will to motive. The morality 
of an action is in the motive,—how then is it affected by will? The 
morality is not in the will,—how then does it affect morality? Because 
the will is the consent of the whole being to its own states or acts, and 
this consent fixes its character and its moral culpability, even though 
no external effect should follow, for the wild is the act of the being.” 


After a short but very profound inquiry into the origin of 
evil, which we do not extract because Professor Lyall himself 
admits that “perhaps it is best to leave the phenomenon 
unaccounted for, and to acknowledge that we cannot account 
for it,” he concludes his very able work with the following 
sentences :— 






“This is a fact we have to deplore ; evil we find existing, and that 
much more personally concerns us than any question regarding the 
origin of evil. We see in the introduction of evil, however, an event of 
mighty consequence and solemn interest, the rationale of which it is 
not at all necessary for ys to give,—Scripture even does not give it. It 
relates the circumstances of the fall ; it does not satisfy our curiosity by 
explaining the fall itself. How simply does it relate that event! How 
simple the circumstances of the event itself! Yet how momentous in 
its consequences! How great must the sin have been which involved 
such consequences! In the Scripture account we have the only—we 
have the authoritative—statement of man’s apostasy. Philosophy may 
re ; the Bible reveals, not the mode or the nature of the 
change, but the circumstance of the change. The great fact is told, 
the modus of it is left unexplained. Redemption comes upon the seene, 
and regeneration—the creation of fallen man anew—is the grand 
doctrine of Scripture,—the implantation of a new will, new motives, 
a new emotional nature, the susceptibility of holy emotions, desires, and 
the power of again willing what is right.” 


In our desire to present Professor Lyall’s opinions as full 
as possible in his own words, we have both abstained from 
comment, and left at last scarcely any room for the concludin 
remarks which we are inclined to make, and shall therefore be 
very brief in these remarks. Regarded as a work on mental 
science, we view Professor Lyall’s book as one of very great 
merit. It is thoroughly philosophical in its character, and 
must take its place, as a systematic work on mental science, 
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in the very foremost rank of such productions. There is not, 
so far as we have perceived, a single instance of taking for 
granted the position to be proved. Viewing the human being 
as a wondrous unity, consisting of body and mind, and thus in 
contact with matter and conscious of mind, on the testimony 
of consciousness and the senses and their sensations, he admits 
that testimony as true, and traces back all the operations, laws, 
and states of mind to their principles, or ultimate elements, 
beyond which no analysis is possible. Ultimate principles, as 
so traced and ascertained, form, therefore, the basis of his 
philosophical system. This is shown in the department of the 
work devoted to Intellect, or mind itself; next in the depart- 
ment which contemplates the Emotions, or mind and its states 
of feeling; and lastly, in the department which treats of the 
Moral Nature, or mind in its highest state,—knowing, feeling, 
judging, conscious of obligation and duty, and yet willing and 
acting. The plan is perfectly simple, yet exhaustively compre- 
hensive, forming a complete philosophy of mind. By adhering 
firmly to the commencing principle—the unity of mind—all the 
confusion arising out of the theory of numerous powers ‘and 
faculties is avoided, and many a question set aside or solved 
which could not have been otherwise satisfactorily met. For 
example, the questions relative to the idea of power, causation, 
and the freedom and efficiency of the will, we regard as satisfac- 
torily settled, so far as philosophy can either reach or fairly 
demand. The philosophy of the Emotions is placed, for the 
first time, in its true light, by its being proved that man’s 
emotional nature is the synthesis of love in the mental state 
and sentiency in the physical, producing benevolent emotion, 
which delights in seeing good and doing good; right, therefore, 
in man’s original nature and state, but wrong in his fallen state, 
or at least susceptible of wrong, by the infusion of the evil 
element sin, and in that fallen and perverted state manifesting 
antagonism to love and benevolence, or positive hatred and 
malevolence. The philosophy of the moral nature is also, in 
our opinion, advanced a stage by the able disquisitions of Pro- 
fessor Lyall. It was the favourite attempt of Sir James 
Mackintosh to produce a theory of conscience which might 
“ underprop” Butler’s great argument. In that attempt he 
completely failed, as we think; but the similar attempt of Pro- 
fessor Lyall is, in our opinion, completely successful. This is 
high praise, but it is well deserved. The question regarding 
the freedom of the will is solved, we think, so far as any 
solution is required, or can be carried; and it is proved that 
there is necessarily an element of efficiency in the will, adequate 
to secure all the freedom that a moral and responsible created 
nature can possess or need. Power in created existence can be 
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nothing more than derived efficiency; but as no one will say 
that derived efficiency is impossible,—that God could not im- 
part efficiency to a moral, intelligent, and active creature ; 
and as every man’s own consciousness testifies to his possession 
of voluntary efficiency, the question may be allowed to rest 
on the ground on which it is placed by Professor Lyall. 
Throughout the whole work there is always a perceptible, and 
often a frankly and fearlessly avowed reference to Scripture 
authority, as entitled to be held conclusive on every point on 
which it has given forth its divine decision, This we regard 
as a degree of moral courage seldom shown by writers on 
mental science; but highly beseeming a true man, a true philo- 
sopher, and a true Christian. The result is, that we have 
obtained from him a positive philosophy of mind, in full har- 
mony with nature, reason, and Scripture. 

Our only regret is, that the size and consequent expensive- 
ness of the work may tend to limit its circulation. It might 
have been compressed into smaller compass. Constructed, as 
it has obviously been, from a course of lectures, it has a con- 
siderable number of passages which are in a great measure 
repetitions in varied expressions of what had been previously 
stated. These might be omitted, and that with advantage to 
the book, as a work on mental and moral science. There are 
also a few redundances in style, and a very few instances of 
defective expression, which should be corrected. This thorough 
revision, we think, the excellent and able author ought yet to 
undertake; for we venture to assure him that the work is well 
worthy of his best exertions to render it as perfect as it can be 
made, and that such exertions will promote the end which he 
has no doubt had in view,—the advancement of a sound and 
true philosophy, fitted to conduce to the glory of God and the 
welfare of man. The work is already so good, that no pains 
should be spared in rendering it as perfect as possible. It is 
well worthy of being entirely re-written, as several of our best 
authors “have done with their best works, till the utmost has 
been done that thought, critical skill, and taste can effect. In 
a considerably condensed state it would be admirably suited 
for general use as a text-book on mental and moral science, and 
its compressed philosephy expanded and illustrated by a course 
of lectures. Its author will at least pardon the suggestion. 
Meanwhile we give Professor Lyall’s noble work our most 
hearty approbation. | 
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‘Art. IX.The Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians, Gala- 
tians, Romans: with Critical Notes and Dissertations. B 
BensaMIN Jowett, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Ballio 


College, Oxford. Two vols., 8vo. London: John Murray. 
1855. Pp. 417, 505. 


Tus work both deserves and demands a thorough review. The 
penetration which it displays in the treatment of some of the 
most important questions of historical criticism, and the tide 
of fresh and powerful thinking which it pours over nearly the 
entire field of theological speculation, constitute strong claims 
on the attention of all critical students of the New Testament. 
And yet great as its merit is, considered simply as a product 
of thought, we know of no modern work of equal pretension so 
bitterly disappointing in its results. We speak not at present of 
the soundness, but simply of the definiteness of its conclusions. 
In this respect it resembles the wide waste of waters after the 
flood had done its work of destruction, and not a trace of dr 

land was to be seen. Mr Jowett, while he destroys nearly all 
that has hitherto been most surely believed in catholic Christen- 
dom, builds up positively nothing in its stead. His theologi- 
eal criticism is frightfully negative. His Christianity seems 
to have hardly any positive elements. What he builds up with 
the one hand he goes far, by qualifications and insinuations, 
to pull down with the other. Even what seems to remain is, 
by his treatment of it, made to appear a variable and evan- 
escent quantity. When he has eliminated all the convention- 
alisms which he holds to have gathered around Christianity 
for ages: when he has disencumbered it of the crudities which 
attach, it seems, even to the apostolic teaching in its earliest 
stage; and of the Alexandrian rhetoric, of which, at a later 
stage, the argumentative Epistles of the New Testament are 
chiefly made up: and finally, when he has sat in judgment even 
upon the small residuum, and found that it represents Chris- 
tianity in a form, the narrowness and exclusiveness of which he 
thinks it quite impossible to regard as essential and unchange- 
able ; a form which time and events have shown, he considers, 
to be accidental; a form in which Christianity is, in point of 
fact, not held by the majority of Christendom, whom we are not 
‘ surely to believe on the road to perdition on that account, not to 
speak of the heathen outside :—when we find Christianity thus 
tapering away in the hands of our author, one is at a loss to 
know on what ¢erra firma his own feet repose, or what he pro- 
poses to offer to Christendom as a substitute for its present 
baseless faith. That he believes in the historical truth of the 
facts of Christianity, is manifest enough. He speaks of it 





Errata—Arrt. IX., On “ Jowett.” 


The reader is requested to correct the following important errata :— 


Page 167, lines 17-15 from bottom, for, “their own sacrifices they 
could not understand, but they could understand much about 
Christ’s death,” read, “ their own sacrifices they could rot un- 
derstand ; there was much also about Christ’s death which they 
could not understand.” 


Page 168, line 1, for, “he substituted for this the expectation of his 
own departure,” read, “he substituted for Christ's coming to #s 
the expectation of his own departure.” 
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throughout, too, as a vital, and, in its infancy, victorious prin- 
Pn in the human soul. But in what respect it is 40, and 
where its great strength lies, or rather did lie—for much of its 
original force is now spent, if we read him aright—you will in 
vain inquire. But what is not in it you are told with a bold- 
ness which will startle most people who know that the author, 
now Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, is a minister of the 
Church of England. 

The following examples will illustrate this remark. The sin 
of Adam and the death of his race have no sort of causal con- 
nection; nor was Adam ever in a pure and perfect state; nor 
is death the consequence of sin at all, either original or actual. 
Atonement for sin by the death of Christ is simply a Jewish 
mag As to the Person of Christ, and the Personality of the 

oly Ghost, we can only gather the author’s opinions; but 
unless we have quite misread his volumes, we suppose we do 
him no wrong in presuming that he would sympathise with 
Sabellius, in maintaining that all such distinctions in the God- 
head are merely modal, not essential. The Old Testament is 
almost always quoted in the New without reference to the con- 
nection in which the passages originally oceur, and in a differ- 
ent sense from that in which the prophet or psalmist intended 
them. This new sense of the Old Testament imparts to it its 
only vitality. As it stands, and without the service thus ren- 
dered to it by the New Testament writers, it would be a petri- 
faction. Some apology is to be made for these New Testament 
writers, in making such constant use of sacrificial language to 
express and illustrate the death of Christ, notwithstanding 
that there is no real relation between them. We must re- 
member that the apostles were Jews, and could not be expected 
all at once to shake off their Judaism; their own sacrifices they 
could not understand, but they could understand much about 
Christ’s death; and when once the thought occurred to them 
to connect the one with the other, it would admit of indefinite 
application. And there is less of this in Paul’s writings than 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is steeped in Alexandrian 
modes of thinking and phraseology. Indeed, the leading thought 
of Paul's mind is not the identifcation, but the opposition of 
the Law and the Gospel. But even this is handled in the 
loose and rhetorical manner of his day. His argumentation 
is not at all logical, in our modern sense: it is even doubtful 
whether he “ was capable of weighing evidence,” as we under- 
stand it. Nor, if you would do Paul and his writings justice, 
must you overlook the date of his compositions. Not only were 
his ideas of Christianity very rudimental at first, but as time 
showed him that these were crude and erroneous, he abandoned 
them. Thus, he at first expected{to witness the second coming 
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of Christ ; but in*process of time he substituted for this the ex- 
‘ pectation of his own departure to be with Christ. And whereas 
he predicts the national conversion of the Jews, he would have 
“changed his manner of speech” if he could have foreseen that 
after eighteen centuries all things would continue as they were 
from the beginning. After this, of course, it would be super- 
fluous to ask what our author’s views of Inspiration are—on 
which, by the way, as on the Person of Christ, there is. not, 
amongst some five-and-twenty or thirty Dissertations, sweeping 
over nearly all theology, any separate essay, nor even one direct 
and unequivocal statement. 

More painful, however, to us than all these negations is the 
spirit of its criticism. We do not mean the temper of it, for 
that is perfect. We refer to the energy of the destructive 
element, which presides over the whole field of the author's 
investigations, and is too uncomfortably near us even where 
the argument is defensive, and where the result of it is a vin- 
dication of portions of the New Testament against the subtle 
attacks which have been made upon them. Hence the lack of 
warm exuberance under the beams of positive Christian truth, 
even such as our author conceives of it. It is over-mastered by 
the dominance of another and a colder element. We are 
treated to a criticism of the Christian religion, as exhibited in 
certain of its apostolic records, and in its logical, character and 
historical bearings, rather than presented with a contribution 
towards a truer apprehension of its supernatural character and 
healing virtue as the life of the world. Indeed, how could it 
be otherwise, when his chief points of view are those of the 
semi-naturalistic school of Germany, the virus of which kills 
what life his religious earnestness might otherwise impart to 
his work? This earnestness, coupled with his rare ability and 
scholarly accomplishments, makes us feel inexpressible regret 
at the character and tendency of his theological speculations. 
One thing which we think we have observed in his work, while 
it increases our apprehension of the injury it will do, only adds 
to our interest in the state of his own mind. If we misinter- 
pret not greatly, Mr Jowett is one who, after being shaken 
as to all Christianity, has recovered his footing so far as to 
be firmly persuaded of its historical truth and supernatural 
character; and we would venture a step farther, and say, that 
there are indications not to be mistaken of his having been 
nurtured under strong Evangelical influences, whose effects 
even upon his present conceptions of Christian truth constitute 
their only vital and truly conservative elements. And one 
principal and most laudable object of his work seems to be, to 
show the thoroughness of the critical ground on which certain 
powerfully-asvailed books of the New Testament can be vindi- 
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cated against the recent Tiibingen school. But since side 
by side with this has grown up in his mind a deep dissatisfae- 
tion with the Christianity of the Orthodox Church from the 
beginning, his dialectic subtilty has, unfortunately, exercised 
itself with at least as much energy in taking down the latter 
as in building up the former. So that even what is almost 
wholly unexceptionable, and truly admirable, has not that 
weight upon the whole and in the end which by itself it is fitted 
to have, by reason of the commanding effect of other things of a 
very different and deadly character which pervade the work. 

Here, perhaps, lies the main difference between Mr Stanley's 
recent work on the Epistles to the Corinthians and that of our 
author. The two books have so many things in common, both 
in matter and form, that there can be no doubt of some under- 
standing existing between these authors. But besides that 
Mr Stanley is very far from going the length of some of Mr 
Jowett’s negations, you are constrained under his pages to 
feel that Christianity is the one religion of heaven, the ‘one 
interpreter of human life, the one medicine for all its ills, the 
one vital link between time and eternity. Mr Jowett is Mr 
Stanley’s superior in mental grasp, in dialectic subtilty ; but 
for photographic reproduction of the apostolic age,—for living, 
breathing representation of the apostolic princes, of the scenes 
in which they moved, the parties they had to control, and the 
state of things which they left behind them, the author of 
“Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical Age” has no equal 
in the present day. And with all the faults of his volumes on 
the Corinthians, they have at least this excellence, that they 
do not leave you, as Mr Jowett does, with the blank and 
desolate feeling that the chief use of studying the New Tes- 
tament now-a-days is to get rid of the ideas which you have 
hitherto attached to it; but make you feel that you have in 
them mighty principles of present action, unchanging laws of 
the divine kingdom—“ the word of the Lord, which endureth 
Sor ever.” 


But it is time to come to particulars. 


The work before us embraces the four following features :— 
First, the Greek text of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, and Romans—that of Lachmann being selected in 
preference to the Textus Receptus; next, the English of the 
authorised version on the opposite page, altered only where 
the sense appeared to have been misapprehended by our 
translators, or where a different reading required a corre- 
sponding change in the version—both cases being carefully 
marked ; thirdly, critical notes, in a somewhat smaller type, 
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below the text, and in double columns ; and lastly, Disserta- 
tions—amounting to more than half the matter of the whole 
work—not printed at the end of the book, or even of the 
Epistles to which they more especially belong, but interspersed 
through the body of the work. 

In giving a critical edition of the Epistles he was to illus- 
trate, Mr Jowett has acted wisely in selecting a text made 
ready to his hand, instead of attempting to construct one for 
himself. Mr Alford’s success in the herculean undertaking of 
framing at once a critical text and a critical commentary on 
the New Testament, is certainly not encouraging. Of both 
the text and the commentary we may take occasion, possibly, 
to speak more in detail in some future number. Meantime, 
as both have been mercilessly attacked in certain quarters, 
and not without indications of an animus, we deem it due to a 
man of sound scholarship, manly faith, andremarkable industry, 
to state here, that, with some grave faults, it is, in our humble 
judgment, decidedly in advance of any thing of the kind that 
has yet appeared in our language; and that if his text, as a 
eilals, cannot be regarded as any real improvement upon the 
labours of those who have spent their strength almost exclu- 
sively upon this very difficult species of work, he has only failed 
where decided success was next to hopeless. 

Mr Jowett, in his Introduction, has stated very lucidly the 
principles on which Lachmann constructed his text; which will 
be found detailed by that accomplished editor in the preface 
to the first volume of his larger edition, published in 1842; and 
illustrated and defended, chiefly against his friend, De Wette, 
in the preface ¢o the second volume, which appeared in 1850, 
shortly before his lamented death. This text, opposed as it was 
on its first appearance with great keenness, and by some of the 
most eminent scholars, is gradually rising in public estimation, 
as a highly successful attempt to reproduce the Greek Testa- 
ment as nearly as possible as it was read by the Christian 
Church about the fourth century. In making use of Lach- 
mann’s text, however, the following things should be carefully 
borne in mind :—That he does not profess to weigh, but only to 
report the diplomatic evidence, his object being to give the 
text with no reference to what it originally was, or may be con- 
cluded from all the data in our possession to have been, but 
only as it stood in point of fact at the date of the oldest existing 
manuscripts ; that he has not in every instance adhered to his 
own principles, and that great as his success has been, it 
would admit of improvement even on his own plan; that 
the plan itself is open to grave objections, inasmuch as the 
authorities to which it limited the editor are so very few—in 
some cases he is reduced to two and even to one manuscript, 
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as evidence of how the New Testament was read over all the 
Church in the fourth century; that Lachmann held himself 
bound by his principles to insert readings which he was con- 
vinced were not the original ones, but only those then existing ; 
and therefore that his labours are only to be regarded, and even 
by himself were only regarded, as materials for further inves- 
tigation, and as a contribution towards as near an approxima- 
tion as possible to the original text. In fact, if any thing is 
fitted to show the need of more materials, and a broader basis 
of facts, than Lachmann’s plan admitted of his furnishing, it is 
just the continuous use of Lachmann’s own edition. Hence the 
importance of Tischendorf’s labours in this field, on which the 
following judicious observations are made by Mr Ellicott, m 
his recent valuable “Critical and Grammatical Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Galatians :”—“It was long with me a 
subject of anxious thought whether I should use the text of 
Lachmann, for whose critical abilities I have a profound 
respect, or that of Tischendorf. The latter I consider inferior 
to Lachmann in talent, scholarship, and critical acumen. But 
as a paleographer he stands infinitely higher, as a man of 
energy he is unrivalled, and as a critic a has learnt from what 
he has suffered.* Moreover, he is still with us, still learning, 
still gathering, still toiling; while Lachmann’s edition, with 
all its excellences and all its imperfections, must now remain 
as he left it to us.” + 


Mr Jowett’s critical penetration is nowhere better exempli- 
fied than in his observations on Paley’s “ Hore Pauline ;” in 
the general tenor of which (with some slight exception) and 
in their details we are disposed to concur. He does justice to 
that celebrated work, as one that “ has been, and always will 
be, to our countrymen [or English-speaking Christians] one 
of the greatest bulwarks of historical Christianity.” Still, 
where a writer undertakes to point out a great number of 
undesigned, minute, and in some cases intricate, coincidences 
between a historical work, such as the Acts, and the letters of 
one who forms a principal figure in that history, as an argu- 
tent for the truth of both, it cannot be denied that, resistless 
though the argument may be as a whole, it will probably be 


* His shameful charge of bad faith against Mr Alford for the use he made of his 
(Tischendorf’s) text—not to speak of his sneer at Mr A.’s work in other reapects—is 
no great proof of amendment in some points at least :—“ Certe quod rem textus sacri 
criticam attinet, Alford tam param studii, judicii, religionisque probavit, ut vix in 
scholaram usum scripsisse censendus sit. amen editionem meam recentissimam 
aa uae nactus erat, omni modo, negue vero sine mala fide, suam in rem con- 
vertit,” 

+ Preface, p.xv. J. W. Parker, 1854. 

The best account of Lachmann’s edition will be found in Dr ” valuable 
Tou a “The Printed Text of the Greek Testament,” pp. 97-115. Bagster, 

vO. 
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in some instances overdone. Blunt’s “ Coincidences” is a case 
in point; nor is Paley’s great work quite faultless in this re- 
spect. Our author speaks—we have no doubt it is his own 
case he is describing, but he is not alone—of the anxiety one 
naturally feels, after reading what the Tiibingen school have 
written against the genuineness of many of the Pauline 
epistles, and the unity and truthfulness of the Acts of the 
Apostles, to observe how far this affects the argument of the 
“ Hore Pauline.” Written at a time when the one simple 
question was, The New Testament whole and entire—Is it true 
or false? it could not be expected to meet the new and more 
subtle arguments by which our faith in historical Christianity, 
after Strauss’s failure, is attempted to be undermined by 
piecemeal attacks upon its canonical books. At the same 
time, it is right that students, while they read Paley with just 
admiration, should be aware that now-a-days the argument 
has taken a new turn, which makes it necessary that this 
work of enduring value should be supplemented by others in 
which the question is looked at from a new point of view. “Bad 
reasons,” says Mr Jowett with perfect truth, “on behalf of a 
received opinion, or an established authority, have often 
hitherto found more favour than good ones against it. But 
the time has passed for ex parte inquiries into the evidences of 
Christianity, or into any other historical subject. It is the 
interest of every one to see how we really stand. Let us know 
the truth, and ‘the truth will make us free.” Without hesi- 
tation, therefore, though not without reverence for so great a 
name, a brief examination will be attempted of that portion 
of Paley’s work which relates to the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians.”—(Vol. i., p. 110.) Into these details it would be 
tedious to go here ; but we cannot withhold the following tri- 
bute to the work itself, whose partial defects are freely pointed 
out, if it were only to neutralise the prejudice with which we 
know that any one will be listened to who presumes to detect 
any flaws in that book :— 


“But after making all these deductions, it must be conceded that 
no author has done as much as Paley, in the Hore Pauline, to raise 
up a barrier against unreasoning scepticism, and to place the Epistles 
on an historical foundation. The ingenuity of his arguments, the 
minuteness of the intimations discovered by him, the remoteness and 
_ complexity of his combinations, leave the impression on the mind, in 
reference to the great epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, of 
absolute certainty, and of high probability in reference to most of the 
others. And even though some of his defences may be untenable, it is 
true also, that other lines of argument, first indicated by him, admit of 
being carried farther than he has carried them. Such are those from un- 
designed coincidences of style and of character ; that is, from similarities 
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which, with a previous knowledge of the style and character of an 
author, are capable of being recognised and appreciated, and yet are 
so latent and complex, that no forger could have invented them.”— 
(Vol. i. pp. 109, 110.) 


In discussing the genuineness of the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, in reply to the arguments of Dr Baur, our author dis- 
plays his usual acumen, power of compression, and independent 
investigation. Those who have waded through Baur’s 
** Paulus,” * will at once see, from Mr Jowett’s summary of 
his objections, culled from eleven pages of his work, how much 
better that learned Coryphzeus of the destructive school can 
be represented by another than by himself. After adverting, 
in one very well put paragraph, to the external evidence 
for the genuineness of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, our 
author takes up seriatim the arguments of Baur against it 
from internal evidence, showing not only that they form no 
proof against, but some of them very strong evidence in favour 
of their genuineness. The following paragraphs from this 
part of the work will perhaps illustrate the author’s manner :— 


“ Tf it were admitted that the absence of doctrinal ideas makes the 


epistle unworthy of St Paul, it makes it also a forgery without an 
object.” —( Vol. i. p. 17.) 


“It might be truly said of the early ecclesiastical forgeries, that 
nothing could exceed the readiness with which they were received ; 
but on the other hand, nothing could exceed the clumsiness of their 
falsification. They made no attempt to imitate the style of the author 
whose name they bore; they commonly carried on their face the 
object with which they were written. A forgery so ingenious as the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, containing so many latent resem- 
blances to the genuine writings of the apostle, would be unique in 
ecclesiastical literature.” —(Vol. i. p. 22.) 

“It has been objected against the genuineness of this epistle, that 
it contains only a single statement of doctrine. But liveliness, person- 
ality, similar traits of disposition, are far more difficult to invent than 
statements of doctrine. A later age might have supplied these, but it 
could hardly have caught the very likeness and portrait of the apostle. 
The strength of this argument is considerably increased when it is 

laced side by side with another of a wholly different kind, derived 
rom mannerisms of style and language. Such are,— 


“(1.) The expansion and association of words traceable in passages, 
such as in i. 2-6, 7, 8. 

“Tt is an old observation erie en d St Paul, that he is apt to ‘go 
off upon a word ;’ the point to which attention is drawn is an exag- 
geration of this peculiarity, which renders the connection, for several 
verses together, wholly verbal. Other characteristics are, the - 
egesis of one expression or one verse by another, in apposition with it, 
as in i. 9, iv. 3,6; the aggravation and accumulation of language in 


* Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi, u.s. w. Stuttgart, 1845, 8vo, pp. 698. 
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such passages a8 i. 2, 3, 5, 8; the apparent unmeaningness of some 
- emphatic expressions, ii. 5, iii. 11, v. 27; the recurrence of the same 
forms of speech and thought at the commencement of successive verses 
and paragraphs, i. 9, ii. 1, ii. 3, 5, ii. 7, 11, often traceable at a great 
distance, as in i. 6, ii. 14; climaxes, ii. 8, i. 5, in the latter passage 
with the favourite od uwévov dAAG xaf; negative and positive statements 
of the same thought, ii. 1-7 ; &c. 

‘(2.) Peculiarities of another class, found in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians as well as in other writings of St Paul are the follow- 
ing :-— 

“The play of words, dsdoxiwcousba, doxsucCoves, in ii. 4; the paradox 
in i. 6, év SAiper WOAAR mere yaptis wvsimaros &yiov (compare Col. xxiv. 
12;* 2 Cor. vii. 10, viii. 1); the mixed metaphor respecting the day of 
the Lord in v. 5, also in the same passage the double use of xAérrag, 
xAérras (compare Rom. xiii. 12, 1 Cor. iii. 15; and the inversion of 
thought in Rom, vii. 1-7); the substitution of the present for the future, 
in iii. 19 (compare Rom. ii. 16); verbal antithesis of prepositions, i. 5, 
ev buiv Os twig, iv. 7, él anabapoig, GAA’ fy ayimomq, ii. 3, adn éx 
aravng odd: &v d6\w; pleonasms, as ini, 3, ii. 9, v. 23; repetition of 
yae in several successive verses, i. 8, ii. 1; use of ydg in question, 
li. 19, iii. 9; resumption of sentence after a digression with d:a rodro, 
iii. 5, iii. 7; the use of the double iva, iv. 1; peculiar uses of words 
and expressions, such as siayyéAsov for the preaching of the gospel, 
1 Thess. i. 5; c&ywy, Col. iii. 1, 1 Thess. ii. 2, to express the pas- 
sionate earnestness of his feelings towards his converts; xaga % ors 
gavog, 1 Thess. ii. 19; Phil. iv. 1, said also of his converts; fa m7 
exiCaga, 2 Cor. iii. 5; duvdmevor év Badges civar, 1 Thess. ii. 6, of his 
burdening the Church with his maintenance, Compare also the fol- 
lowing :— 

“derav r% oupari, Tago ds rh rveimari, 1 Cor. v. 3; év rgoowaw nal 
wn ev nagdig, 2 Cor v, 12; xgoowrw ob xagdig, 1 Thess, ii. 17. 

“Such intricate similarities of language, such lively traits of character, 
it is not within the power of any forger to invent, and least of all of 
a forger of the second century.”—(Vol. i. pp. 24-26.) 


Similar niceties of identity in style are adduced with much 
ingenuity in regard to the second epistle. 

While on this subject we must extract the following pas- 
sages from the brief remarks on the genuineness of the Epistle 
to the Galatians :— 


‘Considering the number of forgeries which we know to have 
existed in the second century, and the absence either of the spirit or of 
the faculty of criticism in the early Church, we cannot set a high 
value on. the testimony of the fathers, except to events which were 
contemporary with themselves. What they really testify respecting 
the books of the New Testament, is to their use and authority in their 
own day as the writings of the authors whose names they bear. But 
if the external testimony to the books of Scripture seems in this way 
to be weakened, the internal evidence of the genuineness of many of 


* Qu. Phil. iv. 12? This is but one of many less excusable misprints. 
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them may be regarded as greatly enhanced. What criticism has 
restored, though incapable of being put in a definite and tangible 
form, abundantly compensates for what it has destroyed. If it will 
not allow us to take our stand upon tradition, it supplies us with many 
new kinds of proof. . ... . And it fortunately happens, that the age 
least capable of affording reliable external testimony, is the age also 
least capable of feigning the marks of a genuine writing. 

* The internal evidence for the Epistle to the Galatians is of two 
kinds :—First, that from the manner and character of St Paul; 
secondly, from the allusions to the history. No forger ever made an 
imitation in which were so many secret threads of similarity, which 
bore such a stamp of originality, or in which the character, the pas- 
sion, the language, the mode of thought and reasoning, were so natur- 
ally represented. No forger, either with or without the Acts before 
him, would have given such an account of the relation of St Paul to 
the other apostles as we here find. There was no period in the later 
history of the church in which such a state of things could naturally 
have been conceived. Least of all could the dispute at Antioch, so 
agreeable to the character of the two apostles, yet so unlike the first 
thoughts of a later age respecting the earliest Christian church, have 
been the invention of the second century. It is a real evidence of the 
genuineness of the epistle, that Origen as well as Jerome and Chrysos- 
tom can only account for so remarkable a passage of history by resolv- 
ing it into a collusion between the apostles.”—( Vol. i. pp. 198, 199.) 


Some, we know, consider it waste of time, if not something 


worse, to reply in detail to such men as Dr Baur, whose whole 
method is so unhistorical, who has been triumphantly refuted 
in his own country by some of the first biblical scholars of the 
age, and whose school of criticism, with the works which 
represent it, has already seen its day. But such persons 
should remember that all minds are not established by one 
and the same process ; that Baur and his coadjutors are men 
whose critical sagacity has been acknowledged by those who 
have least sympathy with their peculiar notions; that there is 
a reformed section of the Tiibingen school, which, with all the 
learning of its elder branch, is not so wild in its theories 
regarding the documents and the character of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; and that profound research and critical acuteness are 
apt to have their weight with studious minds, in spite of the 
poison which runs through them. In this view, we are so far 
from sympathising with the feeling which would disparage the 
argumentation of our author against this party as superfluous, 
if not suspicious, that we heartily thank him for it. The study 
of the earliest Christian antiquity has advanced prodigiously 
within the last twenty or thirty years. The discovery by 
Cureton of the Syriac recension of the Ignatian Epistles, 
and other relics of early Syriac literature, and the labours 
of Bunsen on the ante-Niczan literature of Christianity, have 
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had all the effect of the Ninevite discoveries on the reading 
‘portion of intelligent and liberal-minded Christians. In par- 
ticular, the plausibilities of Baur with respect to the strength, 
the continuance, and the claims of the Petrine or anti-Pauline 

arty in the early Church, in opposition to the representations 
of the Acts of the Apostles, forced the defenders of the canonical 
books to re-examine them with the utmost care, in immediate 
juxtaposition with all the sub-apostolic writings, orthodox and 
heretical, and every extant fragment and historical allusion. 
Out of all this has come not merely a complete exposure of 
the baselessness of the Tiibingen theory of those canonical 
books which it assailed, but, what is of far more consequence, 
much new light on the earliest Church history, the influence of 
particular views, and the rise and character of the first Chris- 
tian literature. And if we would not fall behind the day in 
which we live, and render ourselves unfit to guide those who 
will study these things, we must not barely tolerate,—we must 
encourage such investigations, sure that in the end all truth 
will be found a jewel, a jewel, too, in its right place; and that 
the inspired records, and what we can gather of the state of 
things for the first century after the last of the apostles left 
the stage, can be historically and critically studied to best 
advantage when viewed together. 

We could willingly linger on this part of our subject, both 
from the interest which we feel in it and to do justice to our 
author, who in this field, though he treads it with a boldness 
which sometimes occasions exaggerated statement, is full of 
power. How masterly, for example, is the Dissertation entitled 
“St Paul and the Twelve,” notwithstanding some things 
decidedly overstated, and some expressions which seem to 
convey what we certainly cannot go along with. The follow- 
ing passages, though somewhat long, are perhaps the most 
suitable for quotation.* 

We cannot afford space to notice the many striking views 
which occur in the Introduction to the Epistles treated ; 
particularly those in the Introduction to the Epistle to the 
Romans, on the place which the Jewish religion held in the 
cultivated world immediately before and at the coming of Christ, 
and onwards for the first twenty or thirty years of the Christian 
Church. But one passage, on the uselessness of mere topo- 
graphical researches and political history for the illustration 

‘of the Pauline Epistles, is so just and so well expressed, that 
before proceeding to “change our voice,” we must be allowed 
to give it in full. The allusion in the first paragraph to the 


” * These passages, from vol. i, pp. 328, 343-345, and a beautiful remark at the close 
of the observations on ‘‘ The Subject of the Epistle (to the Galatians),” pp. 196, 197, 
were all in type, but want of space has obliged us to omit them. 
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otherwise admirable work of Messrs Conybeare and Howson on 
the Life and Epistles of St Paul cannot be mistaken :— 


“ It is not one of the objects of the present work to enter minutely 
either into the history of the cities to which the Epistles were addressed, 
or into the local features of the country in which they were situated. 
To fill the mind with historical pictures or descriptions of scenery, 
will not in any degree help us to feel as the apostles felt, or think as 
they thought; any more than the history of the reign of George III., 
or a description of the scenery of Somersetshire or Cornwall, would 
enable us to understand the life and character of Wesley or White- 
field. Interesting as such pictures may be, they tend to withdraw us 
from a higher interest, which is’ to be found only in the private char- 
acter of the gospel narrative itself. 

“Tt is not in the first, but in the second century, that the Church 
comes into contact with the world. The life of Christ and his Apostles 
stands in no relation to the public history of their time. None of the 
great events of the world appear to touch them; nop edict of the 
Roman emperors, with the single exception of the command of Claudius 
that the Jews should depart from Rome, has the least effect on the 
fortunes of the infant communion. Even in this case, we arrive at no 
other result than that Aquila and Priscilla met with St Paul at 
Corinth ; and may conjecture of the possible influence of the dispersion 
of so many Jews throughout the empire. No name of any Christian 
convert in the New Testament can be certainly identified with the 
name of any one known to us from profane history. 

‘“‘Neither are the descriptions of particular cities or countries at all 
more instructive. The fact, that at Thessalonica there were many thou- 
sand Jews, is of very slight importance in connection with an epistle 
addressed to Gentiles; it is not more than a probability, that we can 
trace in the ‘erring Galatians the spirit of the worshippers of Cybele 
or of the followers of Montanus. No amount of research into the 
history of the time would inform us of the first question respecting all 
the Epistles, whether they were addressed’ to Jews or Gentiles. 

‘Such historical or topographical inquiries are of interest to the 
antiquarian ; they are like the relaxation of foreign travel after severe 
study: but they have no real connection with the interpretation of 
Scripture ; and they tend to withdraw the mind from the true sources 
of illustration of the Epistles, and the true nature of the earliest Chris- 
tianity. They lead us away from the internal relation of all Jewish 
and heathen thought to the truths of the Gospel, to a relation between 
the Church and the world which is purely accidental and external. 
They tend to give a national and historical character to Christianity, 
ere yet it appeared to the eye of manas a phenomenon of history. It is 
not the least danger of such inquiries, that they fill up the void of 
materials by innumerable conjectures. 

“ The traveller in Greece or in Asia who has followed in the foot- 
steps of the Apostles, who has beheld with his own eyes the same 
scenes that were looked upon by St Paul and St John, is loath to be- 
lieve that he can add nothing to our knowledge of the seven Churches, 
or of the labours of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Those scenes have a 
never-dying interest ; but it is for themselves alone. Fain would we 

VOL. V.—NO. XV. M 
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. imagine the sight upon which St Paul looked, when, standing on Maré’ 
Hill, he ‘beheld the city wholly given to idolatry ;’ fain would we see 
in fancy the desert rocks of the sea-girt isle on which St John gazed 
when he wrote the Apocalypse. But we must not transfer to the 
ancient world our own impressions of nature or of art. Of that sen- 
sibility to the beauties of scenery, or of that romantic recollection of the 
past, which are such remarkable characteristics of our own day, there 
is no trace in the writings of the New Testament, nor any reason to 
suppose that they had a place in the minds of its authors. 

. * Taking the other aspect of the subject, we are far from denying that 
the birth of Christianity is the most interesting of historical facts: but its 
interest is also for itself alone ; it is not derived from any political in- 
fluence which the Gospel at first exercised, or from any political causes 
which may have favoured or given rise to it. In the vastness of the 
Roman world it is a small isolated spot, the light, as it were, of a 
candle, which must be sought for,—not in the court of Cesar, nor amid 
the factions of Jerusalem, but in the upper chamber in which the dis- 
ciples met when ‘the number of the names together was about an 
hundred and twenty, and the doors were shut for fear of the Jews.’ It 
is one of those minute facts which escape the eye of the contemporary 
historian, and must not be drawn before its time into the circle of 
political events. Its first greatness is the very contrast which it pre- 
sents with the greatness of history. Strange it is to think of the con- 
temporary heathen world, of Tiberius at Caprea, of the Roman senate, 
of the solid framework of the Roman empire itself. But when this 
first feeling of surprise has passed away, we become aware that the 
page of Tacitus, or even of Josephus, adds nothing worth speaking of 
to our knowledge of the earliest Christianity. The most remarkable 
fact supplied by them is their unconsciousness of its importance.”— 
(Vol. i. pp. 27-30.) 


In dealing with the objectionable portions of Mr Jowett’s 
work, it is proper to state at the outset, that though the 
criticism contained in the foot-notes is quite in harmony, of 
course, with the theological discussion to which the Disserta- 
tions are chiefly devoted, it is far from affording the whole 
basis on which the author rests his conclusions. Indeed, it is 
plainly intended to occupy a very subordinate place. With 
his views of the looseness of the apostle’s mode of thinking, and 
the rhetorical character of his language, he probably regards 
it as a waste of time to collect grammatical and philological 
materials for a right exegesis of his Epistles. By him, accord- 
ingly, all this is eschewed ; and though he is known to be an 
accomplished Grecian, he limits himself in his notes to the 
barest illustrations of the train of thought, the historical allu- 
sions, the light in which certain doctrinal statements are to be 
viewed, a few occasional remarks on the force of the connecting 
particles, and here and there of an important word. An 
thing, therefore, like a separate examination of this part of 
the work is not here called for. ‘Some specimens of interpre- 
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tation will be by-and-by forced on our notice by the theological 
interests which have plainly prompted them; but beyond these 
it will not be necessary to advert to the Critical Notes. 


We have a natural starting-point for our observations in 
what relates to the apostle himself. “ Remembering,” says the 
author most justly, “that it is to the character of St Paul we 
must look for the illustration of his Epistles, and that his 
life and character centre in his conversion; and also that in 
this we find the image of that spiritual change, which, at sundry 
times and in divers manners, every Christian experiences in 
himself; it will not be out of place to consider at length the 
conversion of St Paul.”—(Vol. i. 226.) Accordingly, we have 
one Dissertation on “ The Conversion of St Paul’—(Vol. i. 
222-235); and another, corresponding to it as the general to 
the particular, “ On Conversion and Changes of Character,” or 
what may be called the philosophy of Conversion.—( Vol. ii. 196~ 
219). Along with this we shall take those pregnant observa- 
tions, in the Introduction, on the enlargement of the apostle’s 
mind, and’ the changes which his views underwent after his 
conversion (Vol. i. 3-14), with one or two passages from other 
Dissertations, and some of the Critical Notes. 

These portions of the work afford a characteristic example 
of our author’s manner. Waat is good is very good, and very 
able ; but mixed up with so much of a very different nature, 
in the way of insinuation rather than of direct statement, 
that the feeling of delight in the one is wholly destroyed by 
that of disappointment and pain at the other. 

How striking are the following paragraphs :— 


“‘ Conversion is the turning of the heart and affections towards God. 
It may be the work of an instant ; it may occupy many years ; it may 
diffuse itself imperceptibly over the whole of life. It may take place 
not at one time only, but occur again and again, and form a series of 
eras ih uur existence. It may arise from some accidental occasion ; it 
may seem like the reaction against some great sin. Nations as well 
as individuals have been subject to the all-transforming power. The 
conversion of St Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, is the type and be- 
ginning, also, of the conversion of the world. 

“ It is the nature of this great change to be independent of outward 
causes. It is not moral, but spiritual ; that is to say, it transcends all 
the ordinary laws and known rules of our nature. It has a creative 
power of its own, which fashions the character of the individual and 
the institutions of the church alike. ‘Weare the clay, and He the 
potter.” When we consider mankind from without, they seem to have 
otily a mechanical being ; creatures, as they are often termed, of cir- 
cumstances, dependent on habit, education, associations. When we 
consider them from within, we seem almost incapable of analysing otit 
common tature ; 80 rapid is the curtent of emotions, 80 absolute atid 
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unlimited our apparent freedom. The change which we are consider- 
ing is the highest act of this freedom of which men are capable, 
directed towards its highest object. It implies that at some time in 
their life they pass into new relations with God, and anticipate nature 
by grace, and have a new life breathed into their members. What 
they experience may be described in the words of the evangelist re- 
specting our Lord: ‘The Spirit of God descends upon them in a 
bodily form, like a dove, and rests upon them.’”—( Vol. i. p. 222.) 

“ The mystery in which our whole moral being is involved, neces- 
sarily obscures the greatest change of which our moral nature is cap- 
able. There are changes of another kind, which we are, perhaps, as little 
able to analyse,—moments of action or of passion, which have altered 
the whole course of after life. But they have not been without their 
outward sign appearing on the surface. The change of which we are 
speaking, is the first-love of the soul towards the unseen, the single 
heroic act in which more than life is at stake. To describe it ade- 
quately is not within the power of language, and beyond the compass 
of human forms of thought. It can only take place by the soul pass- 
ing out of itself; it can only be expressed in words that sound mys- 
tical ; it remains only as a hidden life, which, the moment we attempt 
to withdraw it from its retreat, and see it as in a certain sense it truly 
is, becomes changed and different. ‘Ye are dead, and your life is 
hidden with Christ and God.’ It is a contrasted notion of himself the 
Christian has; ‘as dying, and behold he lives;’ as ‘ unknown, and 
yet well known;’ standing in no relation to the outward world, upon 
which, except for purposes of action, he scarce permits himself to 
dwell. When other men call him good (as he truly is), he is ready 
to reply in the words which Christ used, not merely in irony, but as 
conveying the true sense of human nature respecting itself, “ Why 
callest thou me good ? 

“Such views may be censured as mystical, and as tending to dis- 
courage the due use of the means and instruments of religion. It would 
carry us beyond the subject of the present essay to consider the safe- 
guards by whieh they may be surrounded. It is sufficient for us to 
say, with the apostle, ‘God forbid ; how shall we who are dead to 
sin live any longer therein ?’”—( Vol. i. pp. 224, 225.) 


To these we add the following from the Dissertation on 
“ Conversion and Changes of Character :”"— 


“ And yet these sudden changes [in the character of the first Chris- 
tians] were as real, nay, more real than any gradual changes which 
take place among ourselves. The Stoic or Epicurean philosopher who 
had come into an assembly of believers speaking with tongues, would 

‘have remarked, that among the vulgar religious extravagances were 
usually short-lived. But it was not so. There was more there than 
he had eyes to see, or than was dreamed of in a philosophy like his. 
Not only was there the superficial appearance of poverty, and mean- 
ness, and enthusiasm, from a nearer view of which we are apt to shrink, 
but underneath this, brighter from its very obscurity, purer from the 
meanness of the raiment in which it was apparelled, was the life hidden 
with Christ and God, There, and there only, was the power which 
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made a man humble instead of proud, self-denying instead of self-seek- 
ing, spiritual instead of carnal, a Christian instead of a Jew,—which 
made him embrace, not only the brethren, but the whole human race 
in the arms of his love.”—(Vol. ii. p. 200.) 

“ Leaving further inquiry into the conversion of the first Christians 
at the point at which it hides itself from us in mystery, we have now 
to turn to a question hardly less mysterious, though seemingly more 
familiar to us, which may be regarded as a question either of moral 
philosophy or of theology,—the nature of conversion and changes of 
character among ourselves. What traces are there of a spiritual power 
still acting upon the human heart? What is the inward nature, and 
what are the outward conditions, of changes in human conduct ?—( Vol. 
li. p. 205.) 


After a number of acute observations on the causes which 
operate to produce changes of character—some partial, some 
radical—the author continues :— 


‘“* We have wandered far from the subject of conversion in the early 
church, into another sphere, in which the words ‘ grace, faith, the Spirit,” 
have disappeared, and notions of moral philosophy have taken their 
place. It is better, perhaps, that the attempt to analyse our spiritual 
nature should assume this abstract form. e feel that words cannot 
express the life hidden with Christ and God; we are afraid of declar- 
ing on the house top what may only be spoken in the closet. If the 
rites and ceremonies of the elder dispensation, which have so little in 
them of a spiritual character, were a figure of the true, much more may 
the moral world be regarded as a figure of the spiritual world of which 
religion speaks to us. 

“ There is a view of the changes of the characters of men which 
begins where this ends, which reads human nature by a different light, 
and speaks of it as the seat of a great struggle between the powers of 
good and evil. It would be untrue to identify this view with that 
which has preceded, and scarcely less untrue to attempt to interweave 
the two in a system of ‘ moral theology.’ No addition of theological 
terms will transfigure Aristotle's Ethics into a ‘Summa Theologia. 
When St Paul says—‘ O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ?’ ‘ I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord ;’ he is not speaking the language of moral philosophy, but of 
religious feeling. He expresses what few have truly felt concentrated 
in a single instant, what many have deluded themselves into the belief 
of, what some have experienced accompanying them through life, what 
a great portion even of the better sort of mankind are wholly uncon- 
scious of. It seems as if Providence allowed us to regard the truths of 
religion and morality in many ways which are not wholly unconnected 
with each other, yet parallel rather than intersecting ; providing for the 
varieties of human character, and not leaving those altogether without 
law, who are incapable in a world of sight of entering within the veil. 

“* As we return to that ‘ hidden life’ of which the Scripture speaks, 
our analysis of human nature seems to become more imperfect, less re- 
ducible to rule or measure, less capable of being described in a language 
which all men understand. What the believer recognises as the record 
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of his experience is apt to seem mystical to the rest of the world. We 
do not seek to thread the mazes of the human soul, or to draw forth to 
. the light its hidden communion with its Maker, but only to present in 
general outline the power of religion among other causes of human ac- 
tion. 
“ Directly, religious influences may be summed up under three 
heads :—The power of God ; the love of Christ ; the efficacy of prayer.” 
—(Vol, ii. pp. 214, 215.) 


Passing what is said on the first of these, we cannot with- 
hold what is said on the second :— 


* But yet more strongly is it felt that the love of Christ has this con- 
straining power over souls, that here, if anywhere, we are unlocking the 
twisted chain of sympathy, and reaching the inmost mystery of human 
nature. The light, once for all, of Christ crucified, recalling the thought 
of what, morejthan 1800 years ago, he suffered for us, has ravished 
the heart and melted the affections, and made the world seem new, and 
covered the earth itself with a fair vision, that is, a heaverly one. The 
strength of this feeling arises from its being directed towards a person, 
a real being, an individual like ourselves, who has actually endured all 
this for our sakes, who was so much above us, and yet became one of us, 
and felt as we did, and was like ourselves a true man. The love which 
he felt towards us, we seek to return to him; the unity which 
he has with God, he communicates to us. By looking upon him we 
become like him, and at length we see him as he is. Mere human 
love rests on instincts, the working of which we cannot explain, but 
which nevertheless touch the inmost springs of our being. So too we 
have spiritual instincts, acting towards higher objects, still more suddenly 
and wonderfully capturing our souls in an instant, and making us in- 
different to all things else. Such instincts show themselves in the weak 
no less than in the strong ; they seem to be not so much an original 
part of our nature as to fulfil our nature, and add to it, and draw it 
out, until they make us different beings to ourselves and others. - It 
was the quaint fancy of a sentimentalist to ask whether any one who 
remembers the first sight of a beloved person, could doubt the existence 
of magic. Much more truly we may ask, Can any one who has ever 
once known the love of Christ, doubt the existence of a spiritual power?” 
—(Vol. ii. pp. 216, 217.) 


One other half paragraph we give belonging to the third 
head :— 


“ This indistinctness in the very subject of religion, even independent 
of mysticism or superstition,may become to intellectual minds a ground 
for doubting the truth of that which will not be subjected to the ordi- 
nary tests of human knowledge, which seems to elude our grasp, and 
retire into the recesses of the soul the moment we ask for the demon- 
stration of its existence. Against this natural suspicion let us set the 
fact, that, judged by its effects, the power of religion is of all powers 
the greatest. Knowledge itself is a weak instrument to stir the soul, 
compared with religion ; morality has no way to the heart of man ; 
but the Gospel reaches the feelings and the intellect at once.”—( Vol. ii, 
p- 218.} 
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Such yiews of Conversion from an English Churchman con- 
trast refreshingly with the perpetual references to Baptism, 
not only by Tractarians but by High Churchmen generally, as 
the grand solvent of all the mysteries of the spiritual life ; nor 
is it in less pleasing contrast with the empty generalities of Mr 
Maurice, whose substitute for Baptism as the all-transforming 
element in humanity is the universal justification and regene- 
ration of the human race, and of each and every individual 
man, by the resurrection of Christ, independent altogether of 
their faith in it or apprehension of it;—which would have saved 
poor Cowper, if he had but known it, from sinking into despair. * 
Mr Jowett not only owns, but writes like a man who personally 
recognises, “the greatest change of which our moral nature ts 
capable” —* that spiritual change which at sundry times and 
in divers manners every Christian experiences in himself”— 
assigning to Conversion, accordingly, the paramount place 
amongst the mysterious influences which go towards a change 
of character and life among men. 

But now for two heavy drawbacks. 

First.—The author cannot decide whether the circumstances 
attending the apostle’s conversion on his way to Damaseus 
were “outward fact,” or “a sudden internal impression ;” and 
even supposing the former, he considers it of little importance. 

How much is involved in this will appear by-and-by. But 
let himself state the case :— 


“There is no fact in history more certain or undisputed than that, in 
some way or other, by an inward vision or revelation of the Lord, or by 
an outward miraculous appearance, as he was going to Damascus, the 
apostle was suddenly converted from being a persecutor to become a 
preacher of the gospel.” —( Vol. i. p. 227.) But “ if we submit the marra- 
tive of the Acts to the ordinary rules of evidence, we shall scarcely find 
ourselves able to determine whether any outward fact was intended by it 
or not. Such is indeed the impression at first sight conyeyed ; but we 
must remember that this impression is gathered from our author, to 
whom the distinction of the spiritual and supernatural, which is so 
familiar to ourselves, had scarcely an existence;t who, if he had been 
asked the question which we are now considering, would probably 
have replied,—‘ Whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot 
tell.” It must be observed further, that the more objective character 
given to the event in the Acts, compared with that in the allusions of 
St Paul himself, is but such a difference as we might expect between 
the impressions made upon his own mind and the colour that the 
circumstance would naturally acquire when conceived by another. And 
the wavering of the different accounts, which has been already dwelt 


on Theological Essays: Essay IX., On Justification by Faith, pp. 199-202, 205, 206, 


+ Mr Jowett here means Paul ; but it was the Author of the Acts he was i 
of ; and Mr Jowett slips away from the one to the other by a singular substitution, 
ip the reader,will do well to observe. In the next sentence they are properly 

ept apart. 
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upon, as it prevents our insisting upon the details, so also forbids our 
attaching much importance to the external or objective character of the 
event itself.” —(Vol. i. p. 232.) 


This opinion may not appear to involve much; but it is 
here that his semi-naturalism begins to peep out. The small 
importance which the author attaches to the external or objec- 
tive character of what occurred on the way to Damascus he 
extends to all the miracles of the New Testament. We must 
examine it therefore :— 


“It has been often remarked, that miracles are not appealed to 
singly* in Scripture as evidences of religion, in the same way that they 
have been used by modern writers. Especially does this remark apply 
to the conversion of St Paul. Not a hint is found in his writings that 
he regarded ‘ the heavenly vision’ as an objective evidence of Christianity. 
The evidence to him,t was the sudden change of heart; what he 
terms, in the case of his converts, the reception of the Spirit; what he 
had known, and what he felt ; the fact that one instant he was a per- 
secutor, ‘and the second a preacher of the gospel. The last inquiry 
that he would have thought of making, would be that of modern theo- 
logians,—‘ How, without some outward sign, he could be assured of the 
reality of what he had seen and heard.’”—(Vol. i. pp. 230, 231.) 

“It is not upon the testimony of any single person, even were it 
far more distinct than in the present instance, we can venture to peril 
the truth of the Christian religion. Weak defences of comparatively 
unimportant points undermine more than they support. He who has 
the Spirit of Christ and his apostles has the witness in himself; he 
who leads the life of Paul has already set his seal that his words are 
true. Were the other view supported by the most irrefragable histori- 
cal evidence, had the sign in the clouds been beheld by whole multi- 
tudes of Jews and Gentiles, believers and unbelievers, it is to the 
internal aspect of the event we should be more inclined to turn, both 
as the more religious one, and the one which more closely links the 
apostle with ourselves.”—( Vol. i. p. 282, 233.) 


To depreciate the evidence of miracles in proof of Christi- 
anity, is, we were well aware, ‘the fashion now-a-days with a 
certain class, who affect to look at the question in a more 
spiritual light, and, under the influence of a morbid subjectivity 
of conception, resolve all into what our author calls “the in- 
ternal aspect of such events,”"—‘“‘the witness in one’s self who 


* It will be seen by the reader that this word “singly” is quite out of place. It 
implies that an appeal to miracles collectively might be competent, though not 
“singly,” in evidence of Christianity; whereas the author means to affirm that they 
are not competent, as objective evidence, inany sense. To insert, therefore, the word 
“singly,” though it may serve to soften the harshness of his statement to some ears, 
only vitiates its simplicity and serves as a blind. 

Tt Here, again, the author substitutes one thing for another, and slips away mar- 
vellously from his point. That point is, that the apostle never thought of making 

‘the heavenly vision” an objective evidence of Christianity; that is, an evidence inde- 
pendent of his own subjective impressions—an evidence for others. Butin the words 
which we have printed in italics, in this and in the following sentences, the reader 
will observe that he retreats into the apostle’s own subjective convictions, The most 
shallow must see that these are two quite different things, 
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has the Spirit of Christ and his apostles,”"—-who, “leading the 
life.of Paul, has already set to his seal that his words are true.” 
This they consider “the more religious” way. But we were 
scarcely prepared for so flat a contradiction from our author of 
the whole testimony of the New Testament regarding miracles. 
“ Tt has often been remarked,” he says, “ that miracles are not 
appealed to singly in Scripture as evidences of religion—as an 
objective evidence of Christianity.” Let him tell us, then, what 
our Lord meant when he said, “ Jf I had not done among them 
the works which none other man did, they had not had sin” (John 
xv. 24); let him tell us what that most subjective and “ spiri- 
tual” of all the evangelists meant by the following reflection, 
“ But though he had done so many miracles before them, yet they 
believed not on him, that the saying might be fulfilled, He hath 
blinded their eyes,” &c. (chap. xii. 37, 38, 40);* and what 
view of miracles it was which prompted him to say, at the 
close of his Gospel, ‘‘ And many other signs truly did Jesus in 
the presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book ; 
but these [few, as samples of the whole,] are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” &c. 
—(Chap. xx. 30, 31). And what means the very first ap- 
peal which Peter made to the multitude on the day of Pente- 
cost? “Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man approved of God among you by miracles, and won- 
ders, and signs, which God did by him IN THE MIDST OF YOU, 
AS YE YOURSELVES ALsO KNOW. .... This Jesus hath God 
raised up, whereof we all are witnesses." —(Acts ii. 22, 32.) 
In exactly the same light, as “an objective evidence of Chris- 
tianity,” is the cure of the lame man represented in the fol- 
lowing chapter: “ Ye killed the Prince of life, whom God hath 
raised from the dead, whereof we are witnesses ;, and his name, 
through faith in his name, hath made this man whole, whom 
ye see and know: yea, the faith which is by him hath given 
him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all.”—(Chap. 
iii. 15,16.) ‘* What shall we do to these men!” exclaimed the 
rulers, “for that indeed a notable miracle hath been done by 
them ts manifest to all them that dwell at Jerusalem, and we 
cannot deny tt. But that it spread no further,” (that is, the 


* Most people would understand this to mean, that nothing but judicial infatuation 
<< account for their resisting such miraculous objective attestation to Christ’s 
teaching. 

+ It will be observed, that the evangelist, though he speaks of the miracles of Christ 
as “many,” yet views them as many “single”’ miracles, whose number and glory only 
aggravated the guilt of those who resisted their evidence. So that when our author 
says, “ miracles are not appealed to singly,” as though an — to them collectively 
might be competent, but not singly, as already observed, he suggests a distinction 
which has as little foundation in Scripture as it has in common sense,—a distinction, 
too, which even‘his own train of argument does not admit of,—a distinction introduced 
for no other end that we can see, but to soften somewhat the impression which his 
statement is fitted to make upon his readers. 
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doctrine preached by these men, which the miracle only attest- 
ed,)* “let us straitly threaten them, that they speak henceforth 
to no man in this name.”—(Chap. iv. 16, 17.) 

So much for miracles in general. Now for that great 
miracle which was the turning point in the apostle’s life. 
“ Not a hint,” says our author, “is found in his writings that 
he regarded ‘ the heavenly vision’ as an objective evidence of 
Christianity.” Astonishing! On the contrary, it is beyond 
all dispute that he makes the most explicit appeal to it, and 
in this very light. The example which will occur to every 
one is in his great chapter on the Resurrection.—(1 Cor. xv.) 
Mr Jowett may depreciate the apostle’s logic, and doubt if he 
“was capable of weighing evidence” (vol. i. p. 300); but in 
the logic of this chapter he will find it hard to detect a flaw. 
Intending to argue the resurrection of believers from that of 
their Lord, he begins by reminding the Corinthians that he had 
made that mighty fact a fundamental article in his teaching, in 
connection with his Death and Burial,—as a fact attested by a 
multitude of witnesses on different occasions, and by himself 
among the rest, who had seen him with their bodily eyes after 
he rose from the dead. And it is worthy of notice that 
the same word is employed throughout the whole passage, to 
express the sight of the risen Saviour by one and all of these 
eye-witnesses, himself included: “ For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures; and that he was seen (#0) of Cephas, then of the 
twelve: after that he was seen (wn) of above 500 brethren 
at once’; of whom the greater part are alive unto this present, 
but some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen (Gon) of 
James ; then of all the apostles. And last of all he was seen 
(%gén) of me also, as of one born out of due time.”—(Chap. xv. 
3-8.)+ 

But we have another and a previous assertion of the same 
thing in this Epistle, in terms equally naked, and for precisely 
the same purpose,—to make good his apostolic claims. “ Am 
I not free? Am I not an apostle? Have I nor seEN JEsus 
Curist our Lorp?”{ Of course this must mean that he had 


* This, and all that we have quoted from the Gospels, shows, by the way, that the 
miracles were never held up by themselves as objective evidence of Christianity—apart 
from the truths which they attested, and with a view to which alone they were 
wrought. In any other light they would have been valueless. 

+ Luke employs the same word in his Gospel, to express the risen Saviour’s ap- 

rance to Simon, &¢6m Zien (Luke xxiv. 34); and in the Acts, of his being “seen 

of them (érravéysves) forty days” (i. 3, with which compare ch. xiii, 31) ; while in re- 

porting Ananias’s address to the newly-converted apostle he uses the same word— 

* ayy wy Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto thee (égh/s) in the 
way,” &c. 

t This order of the three questions is adopted on the authority of the two most 
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seen him just as others had done, with his bodily eyes, Mr 
Jowett may say, ‘ Why so, if only he saw him conyincingly 
enough—no matter how—for his own satisfaction? e 
answer, Because the apostle’s point is not, whether he had evi- 
dence enough for himself, but such as to convince others; that 
is, the palpable and objective yision of his risen Lord, which 
all the apostles had as their indispensable qualification for 
being “ witnesses of his resurrection.” And yet Mr Jowett 
affirms that “not a hint is given in his writings that he re- 
garded the heavenly vision as an objective evidence of Chris- 
tianity.” 

But why are we to be restricted to “his writings?” Is the 
graphic narrative of his conversion, by his constant companion, 
in the Acts, to go for nothing? And are we to rest nothing 
on his own oral relations of what occurred to him on his way 
to Damascus? In reply to these questions, Mr Jowett does 
not deny that “the impression at first sight conveyed by the 
narrative of the Acts is, that an outward fact was intended by 
it.” But “the more objective character given to the event in 
the Acts, compared with that implied in the allusions of St 
Paul himself is” (he thinks) “ but such a difference as we might 
expect between the impressions made upon his own mind, and 
the colour that the circumstance would naturally acquire when 
conceived by another. And the wavering of the different ac- 
counts, as ‘it prevents our insisting on the details, so also for- 
bids our attaching much importance to the external or objec- 
tive character of the event itself."—(Vol.i. p. 232.) Now, we 
have seen that the narrative in Acts is not one whit more ob- 
jective than “ the allusions of St Paul himself” to his sight of 
Christ,—if we except one passage in Galatians to which we shall 
come presently. And as to the wavering or variation of the 
accounts, which undoubtedly “ prevents our insisting on the de- 
tails,” our question with Mr Jowett, and even Mr Jowett’s own 
point here, is not about the details at all, but about the objec- 
tive or subjective character of the whole occurrence. It is quite 
true that the accounts differ in detail; and though the usual 
explanations may be correct enough, our knowledge of the facts 
may not be such as to enable us to fuse all the accounts into one 
minutely accurate narrative. But the historical truth of the 
occurrence itself is only rivetted in the mind by these circum- 
stantial divergencies, and twenty suppositions will immediately 
occur to any candid and intelligent person to account for these 
diversities. Be this however asit may, our author's point, and 


valuable MSS. (A and B), and of most of the versions, by Griesbach, Scholz, Lach- 
mann, and Tischendorf, and it has internal evidence in its favour, as-it not only 
makes the apostle start with what he intends to expatiate upon—his apostolic free- 
dom—but throws together the other two points, which are in the received text some- 
what unnaturally separated—his Speniadis and the proof of it. 
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ours with him, must not be shifted by this sidelong reference to 
“the details.” And as he himself admits that the occurrences 
are narrated objectively in the Acts, we pass from it with 
this remark, that Neander, who might be presumed from 
the character of his mind to take this narrative in a sub- 
jective sense, if the evidence would possibly admit of it, and 
who in his actual treatment of it, has shown how very strong 
were his leanings in that direction—for which, indeed, he was 
twitted by Strauss—even Neander says, “ The circumstances 
related in the text [of his own book], compared with the ex- 
pressions of Paul himself, COMPEL ME TO ADMIT PTS REALITY 
{he means its objective reality]; and I recognise the import- 
ance of it for Paul himself, IN ORDER THAT, LIKE THE OTHER 
APOSTLES, HE MIGHT BE ABLE TO TESTIFY OF CHRIST AS RISEN 
FROM THE DEAD.” * * 

As to the apostle’s own oral accounts of the matter, they 
stamp it with at least as objective a character as it is admitted 
that the historian of the Acts gives it, and in some expressions 
more so. Thus, while Ananias, in the historian’s narrative, 
is made to say to the newly converted persecutor, “ Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared (6 épésic) unto thee 
in the way,” &c. (chap. ix. 17); the apostle, in his own relation 
of the matter on the stairs of the castle, speaks still more 
emphatically, “ The God of our fathers hath chosen thee, that 
thou shouldest know his will, and SEE (/d%)+ that Just One, 
and hear the voice of his mouth; For thou shalt be his witness 
unto all men of what thou hast SEEN (idpaxas) and heard.” — 
(Chap. xxii. 14,15.) Now, wherefore all this stress laid upon 
seeing as well as the hearing of that Just One? If all were 
one “ internal impression,” either the seeing and hearing would 
be undistinguishable from each other, or of no importance to 
distinguish. But they each relate to distinct parts of his fur- 
niture as a witness for his risen Lord. The autoptic testi- 
mony which he was to bear was purely to the FacT of his Mas- 
ter’s resurrection; but “the voice of his mouth,” which it was 
ordained that he “ should hear,” was intended to reveal to his 
soul the CHARACTER of Him on whom he gazed with his eyes. In 
the one feature of the scene, we have the Object seen; in the 
other, we have the Object interpreted. Without the latter, 
the former would have been all meaningless and fruitless to 
this hot but singularly gifted persecutor; but both together 
accomplished him, in a way peculiar to himself, for his wit- 
nessing work. And while a Christ seen with his bodily eyes 
is what he refers to once and again, as we have found, in 

* Hist. of Planting, &c., (Bohn) 1851. Vol. i. p. 87, note. 

+ Compare chap. ix. 27, “ But Barnabas took him, and brought him to the apos- 


tles, and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord (s1%s viv Kigv) in the way, and 
that he had spoken to him,” &c. 
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one epistle, where his sole object was to make good his apostolic 
“« freedom,”—when he has to deal with the Galatians about “the 
truth of the Gospel,” which had been corrupted by those false 
teachers that had “ bewitched” the Galatians, it is no longer a 
Christ seen, but a Christ interpreted to his soul by the very 
“voice” of the risen One’s “mouth,” that he refers to. Beyond 
all doubt, this is the true explanation of that remarkable diver- 
sity of reference to the circumstances of his conversion which 
we find in Galatians, as compared to those in Corinthians. 
And hence, instead of arguing from it, that the whole scene 
was purely inward—or,.as Mr Jowett would express it, if 
outward was of no importance as an objective occurrence— 
we but see here that side of the matter which alone had any 
bearing upon the truth of the Gospel, the other side being re- 
served for occasions of another kind. The very reading of the 
passage is enough to show this, without a word of comment : 
“ But when it pleased God, who separated me from my mo- 
ther’s womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in 
me,* that I might preach him among the heathen, immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood,” &c.;—that is, in order 
to learn what he was to preach, having got all through the 
medium of this vision, and subsequent apostolic illumination. 

This most significant and carefully observed distinction 
between Paul's testimony to the Resurrection of his Lord 
revealed to his eyes, and to the Grace of his Lord revealed in his 
soul, is a sufficient answer to Mr Jowett’s insidious assertion, 
that the apostle could not, or at least did not, distinguish 
“between the spiritual and the supernatural,—a distinction ” 
(he says) “ which, familiar as it is to us, had scarcely an exist- 
ence to him:” in other words, that when the changed man 
related, before the multitude and before Agrippa, in minutest 
detail, “ how he had seen the Lord in the way,” if any one had 
interrogated him about this alleged manifestation, whether he 
meant that the Lord Jesus had appeared to him in “ outward 
faci,” or he had merely had an “ inward impression” of him, 
he would have been quite puzzled for an answer, since 
“such a distinction had to him scarcely an existence ;” and 
when “in his writings” he classes himself with the other 
apostles, as having seen Christ as really as they, and was as 
competent therefore as they to witness to his resurrection, he 
would not have been able to tell, if he had been asked, whether 
this said sight of Christ was any thing more than such a 
“ spiritual” impression of him as every Christian has, though 
perhaps more lively. 


*iy ine, (says Mr Jowett, in gy a notes on these words, most justly,) in my 
inmost soul, not simply for ixe/. pare d raretio iv ei avtipari wou. lt was a reve- 
lation that dwelt in, and became one with, the apostle’s thoughts.—(Vol, i. p. 217.) 
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But—and let the reader mark this—the whole object of Mr 
Jowett in such statements about the apostle, is to reduce his 
authoritative character, to strip off from his testimony whatever 
is supernatural, and to hand over the man and his teaching to 
the critical judgment of modern Christians according to their 
own purely intrinsic merits. We shall soon see how, by sun- 
dry processes, even these taper away, until the quantum of 
positive and intelligible truth remaining is so small as to 
amount to a reductio ad absurdum, revealing the destructive, 
rationalistic character of the author’s whole method. Mean- 
time we conclude our observations on this point with the 
words of Thiersch, whose writings against Baur and the 
Tiibingen school form so valuable a contribution to the his- 
tory of the apostolic and sub-apostolic periods—words which 
may justify the length of our observations :—“ Paul himself 
bears witness that the risen Christ had appeared to him as 
really and bodily as he had to the other apostles during the 
forty days—(1 Cor. xv. 8.) The other companions of Paul 
had an experience similar to that of the guardians of the 
grave at the moment of our Lord’s resurrection.—(Acts. ix. 7, 
xxii. 9, xxvi. 14.) They who venture to apply the critique of 
their semi-naturalism to this appearance of Christ, ought to 
weigh the consequences of doing so; for if Paul was mistaken 
here [i.¢., in thinking it ‘an outward fact,’ when it was not], 
his whole faith and labours as the founder of the Church 
among the heathen, were mere fanaticism.” * 

Second.—The apostle Paul, according to Mr Jowett, was 
the subject of no abiding apostolic illumination different in kind 
from that of any eminent Christian; and underwent changes 
of opinion, such as others do, during his apostolic career, under 
the action of advancing time and unfolding events. 

We should be extremely sorry to wrong the author; and 
considering what a balancing of one thing against another his 
Dissertations consist of, and what a bringing together of 
opposite features of mind and character there is in his treat- 
ment of the apostle Paul, one might have some ‘apprehension 
that in the above statement we may be doing him injustice. 
But after carefully weighing all that bears upon this point, we 
can come to no other conclusion than we have expressed. In 
his apostolic authority to preach and gather in the first-fruits 
of a world-wide Church, Mr Jowett does indeed believe ; 
» * “The Church in the Apostolic Age, and the Origin of the New Testament Writings,” 
(Die Kirche im Apostolischen Zeitalter, und die Entstehung der Neutestamentlichen 
Schriften.) By Heinr. W. J. Thiersch, 1852. We quote from the English translation 
(Bosworth, 1852, p. 108). The more critical work, from the materials of which this 
first portion of a popular history of the Church is chiefly framed, is entitled, “* Essay to- 
wards the Restoration of the Historical Standpoint for the Criticism of the New 


Testament Writings.” (Versuch zur Herstellung des Historischen Standpuncts fir 
dié Kritik det Neutest tlichen Schriften.) 1845, 
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and nothing can be more able, and, on a very difficult ques- 
tion—the relation of Paul to the other apostles—expressed 
with more judgment than the views which he unfolds. Nor 
does he appear to have any doubt of his being the subject 
from time to time of “visions and revelations.” But with 
all this he seems to have no faith in his being the subject of 
ABIDING SUPERNATURAL ILLUMINATION—such illumination as 
demands for the views of Christian doctrine which he gives 
forth the implicit, unquestioning belief of Christians in all 
time.* Every one must see that this point involves un- 
speakable results. If the apostle’s views of Christian doo- 
trine are of binding authority, there is an end at once of 
every thing but exegesis to discover what he really does give 
forth, and a mind and heart of proper susceptibility to receive 
it. Whereas if Paul, divinely called though he was to preach 
Christ, had no authority for any thing which he uttered 
beyond the historical facts of Christianity which every other 
preacher had,—if every thing in his oral addresses and canoni- 
cal writings, over and above those historical facts—in short, 
ALL HIS PECULIAR DEVELOPMENT OF THOSE FACTS—is to be 
regarded not as part and parcel of authoritative and abiding 
Christianity itself, but merely as that phase in which Christi- 
anity presented itself to the mind of the most wonderful man 
whom the Christian Church has ever possessed, 4 me too, 
varying even in his mind, as time and events en arged and 
corrected his first ideas;—if this be the state of the case, it is 
at least well to know where we are. 

That this is, in brief, Mr Jowett’s view, will, we think, im- 
mediately appear. We shall not quote particular passages in 
proof of it, because it comes out not so much by explicit aver- 
ment as by every thing, both in the critical notes and in the 
Dissertations, being conceived and reasoned on the supposition 
of this being the actual state of the case. 

Our author opens up a pathway for his views upon this point, 
thougu with a good deal of caution, at the very outset, in his 
Introduction to the work, arranging “the greater number of 
the Epistles of St Paul into two groups”—those written befo 
his imprisonment (Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans), an 
“the Epistles of the Imprisonment” (Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon); and “placing at either end, and at 
a distance from the rest,” the two Epistles to the Thessalonians 
at the one end, and the Pastorals at the other. He then 
says :— 

“ Reading the Epistles in chronological order, many will be tempted 

* We use the phrase “‘ abiding supernatural illumination ” heré, in plate of “ inspe 


ration,” as the latter has become with a cértain class thé chosen and almost cant term 
for any species of mental elevation, whether religious or pdetical. 
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to trace in them a gradual development of idea and doctrine. : Others, 
again, will seek to impress upon them the same fixed type of truth 
held from the beginning, ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.’ 
Neither of these views is justified by an examination of the Epistles 
themselves. Both seem to lose sight of their practical aim, and of 
their fragmentary and occasional character. There is a growth in 
the Epistles of St Paul, it is true; but it is the growth of Christian 
life, not of intellectual progress—the growth not of reflection, but of 
spiritual experience, enlarging as the world widens before the apostle’s 
eyes, passing from life to death, or from strife to peace, with the changes 
in the apostle’s own life, or the circumstances of his converts. There 
is a rest also in the Epistles of St Paul, discernible not in forms of 
thought or types of doctrine, but in the person of Christ himself, who 
is'the centre in every Epistle, however various may be his modes of 
expression, or his treatment of controversial questions.”—(Vol. i. 
pp. 3, 4.) 


The words we have printed in italics in this extract may 
seem to negative the statement we have given of Mr Jowett’s 
views; and the following paragraph, which in justice to him we 
must quote, seems to express nothing but what we can 
thoroughly assent to :— 


“The difference, as well as the identity, are most clearly seen by the 
general comparison of the first with the second of the two above- 
mentioned groups of the Epistles. Such an one as Paul the aged, the 
prisoner of the Lord, regarding the strife of the world and of the Church 
from his cell at Caesarea or Rome, is another man from the same Paul 
when immersed in the strife itself, bearing the cross of Christ from place 
to place ; in contests and trials everywhere,—from the Jews,—from false 
brethren let in unawares,—from the fickleness of his own converts, ever 
‘ready to affect others rather than himself,—yea, and from those that 
‘seemed to be pillars,’ the apostles at Jerusalem. No man leading two 
entirely different lives writes and expresses himself in precisely the 
same manner. There is one mode of expression we naturally adopt 
when near, another at a distance,—one in the fulness and vigour of life, 
another in the near approach of death,—one in joy, another in sorrow,— 
one in sympathy with others, another when at variance with them. 
Change of sphere will often produce a corresponding change in the 
style and cast of ourthoughts. What we have long or often meditated 
upon we express differently from what flashes upon us for the first time; 
what comes to us sealed by the experience of many years, assumes a 
different character in our minds from what with equal confidence we 
believed and acted upon in the fervour of first conviction.—Such is 
the kind of difference between the first and second of the two groups 
into which we have divided the Epistles of St Paul.”—(Vol. i. p. 4.) 


But as the author goes on to point out the kind of difference 
which we observe between the earlier and the later Epistles, 
we find that very change of views which seems repudiated, in 
the words above printed in Italics, asserted and contended for 
at considerable length. He affirms, for example, that “ one 
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whose life was spent in conflict with his own nation must in 
the course of that conflict more and more have laid aside the 
garb of Judaism, the weak and beggarly elements” of the law, 
and “* we should infer,” he adds, “that in the short period of 
three or four years (spent as he remarks in three of the most 
cultivated cities of the world, Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus), 
surrounded as the apostle was by so many influences, pouring 
himself out daily in prayer and exhortation to all the Churches, 
perhaps coming in contact more nearly than before with the 
Alexandrian learning, such a change might very well have 
taken place,” &c.—(Vol.:i. p. 7.) Such a change Mr Jowett 
sees implied in a passage which our readers will be as much 
surprised as we are to see pressed into the service. We refer 
to 2 Cor.,v. 16, “ Yea, though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.” To our 
author, it is beyond a doubt that Paul is here referring not to 
the Corinthians, or to Christians generally, but to himself; 
and not to the period before his conversion, but to his earlier 
Christian apprehensions and preaching, as contrasted with his 
then riper and better views. And what was this earlier Chris- 
tianity of the apostle ?— 


‘“* In general terms, it may be explained as the knowledge of Christ in 
a more Jewish and less Christian ananner, from without rather than 
from within,—a knowledge of him, the very antithesis of that which 
St Paul speaks of in his later Epistles, as ‘ the life hidden with Christ 
in God;’ such as St Paul had himself had in ‘the beginning of the 
Gospel;’ such as he imparted to his converts, ‘ when he was not able to 
speak unto them as unto spiritual but as fleshly, as babes in Christ.’” 
—(1 Cor, iii. 1.) 

‘The remarkable expression in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians is not absolutely isolated, but derives confirmation from other 
places in the writings of the Apostle. About four years later, in writ- 
ing to the Galatians, he says (chap. v.11), ‘ And J, brethren, if I yet 
preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution? then is the offence 
of the cross ceased. ‘These words can have no other meaning than that 
St Paul had once preached what his opponents declared to be the doc- 
trine of the circumcision. That he was conscious also of a certain pro- 
gress in his life, ‘ forgetting those things that are behind, and reaching 
forth to those things that are before, is also manifest from such passages 
as Thil. iii. 13, Eph. iv. 13,14. That there was a difference in his 
mode of preaching to the Jew and to the Gentile—to the weak and to 
the strong—he himself asserts, where he says, ‘ To the Jews became I 
as a Jew; and, ‘ I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiri- 
tual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ.’ Compare 1 Cor. ii., 
Heb. vi. 1-3. It is remarkable also, that long afterwards, in writing 
to the Philippians, he should have described this very time, the time, 
that is, of his writing the Epistle to the-Thessalonians, though more 
than fourteen years after his conversion, as the beginning of the Gospel. 
—Chap. iv. 15.”—(Vol. i. pp. 9, 10.) 

VOL. V.—NO. XV. N 
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On the passages here so perversely interpreted, the reader 
will find a remark or two in the note below, as we must save 
space in the text to let the reader fully see how the author 
practically carries out his theory of a flux in the Apostle’s views 
of Christian doctrine.* As an example of this, he brings into 
contrast, first, both the Epistles to the Thessalonians, as a 
specimen of the Apostle’s earliest views and teaching, with the 
Epistle to the Philippians, as one of the riper Epistles of the 


* The whole context of the passage first quoted (2 Cor. v. 16), shows clearly that the 
contrast is not between two periods in the Apostle’s converted life, or that of his fellow- 
Christians or preachers, but between‘the view taken of Christ by believers before and 
after conversion. The “henceforth,” or “no longer,” (unxie:), of ver.15, the “henceforth,” 
or “ from this time,” (axd sod viv), of ver. 16, and the “now henceforth no more,” or “ now 
no longer,” (viv eixérs) of the same verse, with the resumptive “ therefore,” (ders) of ver. 
17,—ali point to one transition from the unconverted to the converted state. ‘ From 
and after this latter period, we see every thing and every person—even Christ himself 
—in a new light.—(Ver. 16.) In short (des), if any man be in Christ (has made that 
mighty transition), he is a new creature; old things (belonging to his unconverted 
state) have passed away, all things have become new.’—(Ver. 17.) There is nota trace 
in the whole context of any comparison between a crude and a ripe Christianity in the 
same person, Paul or any one else, 

We deeplyregret to observe that Mr Stanley, though he does not make this the direct 
sense of the verse in question, yet thinks the words “ lead us to infer’? such a change 
in the Apostle’s mind after conversion, and deems it ‘a remarkable confession of former 
weakness or error, and of conscious progress in religious an ae of 
St Paul to the Corinthians, with Critical Notes and Dissertations, vol. ii. p. 106, note.) 
This is one of the all too close coincidences between the two works. 

The turn which Mr Jowett gives to his first confirmatory passage,—Gal. v. 11, 
“‘ And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution ?’’"—as 
if it “could have no other mearing than that he had once preached what his oppo- 
nents declared to be the doctrine of the circumcision,” is if possible more surprising. 
A glance at the context, and the whole Epistle, with a very slight recollection of the 
opposition which the Apostle encountered from the very first, (unless our author is 
prepared to give up the Acts to Dr Baur as a one-sided history, drawn up to sustain 
Paul’s consistency,) should suffice to dissipate so very uncalled-for {a sense of the 
Apostle’s words—words in which, as the best interpreters, from Chrysostom down- 
wards, have held, are only an allusion to a charge made against the Apostle, that 
with all his zeal against circumcision, there were facts, such as the circumcision of 
Timothy, which showed that his leanings were in that direction,—an insinuation 
which by the word “‘ yet,” (%:), he scouts, as if he would sti// linger amongst the an- 
tiquated shadows of Judaism. (See Bengel, Olshausen, &c.) On his second and 
third confirmatory passages, about Paul’s forgetting the things that were behind, &c., 
and believers growing up to the stature of Christ (Phil. iii, 13, and Eph. iv. 13, 14), 
it is scarcely necessary to say a word, as they imply no more than that gradual pro- 
gress, in spiritual apprehension and experience, which is realised in the life of grace 
as much as in that of nature, and in Apostles no less than in other Christians,—a very 
different sort of progress from what Mr Jowett sees in our great Apostle. 

His fourth passage—“ To the Jews became I a Jew”—is surely a strange proof of 
the Apostle’s being at one time too much of a Jew himself in his Christianity, 

But what shall we say of his fifth passage— And I, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ,”—as if 
it were a confession of his own former carnality and babehood, and consequent inabi- 
lity to dispense to them any thing better than babe’s meat! Was there ever such 
a perversion of Scripture! Here, at least, Mr Stanley diverges from him, referring 
the Apostle’s “ inability” wholly to the want of spiritual apprehension on the part 
of the Corinthians to take in that profound wisdom of the Gospel which otherwise he 
was prepared and desirous to dispense to them, 

Finally, he refers to what the Apostle calls “the beginning of the Gospel” (Phil. 
iv. 15), as if Paul was alluding to a time when the Gospel was only * beginning” to 
open upon his own mind,—when his knowledge of it was but crude and elementary. 
This is perfect trifling. The obvious meaning is, ‘In the beginning of the Gospel’s 
being preached efficaciously among those Philippians,’ (See the Commentators.) 

These specimens of interpretation only show to what wretched shifts one is put 
who searches for proofs of a flux in the Apostle’s Christian theology—from the raw to 
the ripe, from first hasty st to such as time and events tended gradually to 
shape out and consolidate in his mind, 
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Imprisonment; and next, even the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians itself with the Second. We must ask the reader's 
careful attention to our extracts on both these contrasts, and 
particularly to what we print in italics and capitals :— 


“That such a change is capable of being traced, has been already 
intimated. Both Epistles to the Thessalonians, with the exception of 
the personal narrative and of a few practical precepts, are the expan- 
sion and repetition of a single thought—<‘ the coming of Christ.’ It 
was the absorbing thought of the Apostle and his converts, quickened 
in both by the persecutions which they had suffered. Not that with 
this expectation of Christ’s kingdom there mingled any vision of a tem- 
poral rule over the kingdoms of the earth. That was far from the 
Apostle. But there was that in it which fell short of the more perfect 
truth. It was not ‘the kingdom of God is within you; but ‘ lo here, 
and lo there.’(!) It was defined by time, and was to take place within the 
Apostle’s own life. The images in which it clothed itself were traditional 
among the Jews; they were outward and visible, liable to the miscon- 
struction of the enemies of the faith, and to the misapprehension of the 
first converts, imperfectly, as the Apostle saw afterwards, conveying the 
inward and spiritual meaning. The kingdom which they described was 
not eternal and heavenly, but very near and present, ready to burst 
forth everywhere, and by its very nearness, in point of time, seeming 
to touch our actual human state. Afterwards the kingdom of God ap- 
peared to remove itself within, to withdraw into the unseen world. The 
earthen vessel must be broken first, the believer unclothed that he 
might be clothed upon, that mortality may be swallowed up of life. 
HE WAS NO LONGER ‘ WAITING FOR THE Son FROM HEAVEN; but ‘ de- 
sirous to depart and be with Christ,’—(Phil. i. 23.) Such is the 
change, not so much in the Apostle’s belief as IN HI8 MODE OF CON- 
CEPTION ;* a change natural to the human mind itself, and above all to 
the Jewish mind; a change which, after it had taken place, left the 
vestiges of the prior state in the MoNnTANISM OF THE SECOND CENTURY, 
which may not improperly be regarded as THE SPIRIT OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY overliving itself. Old things had passed away, and behold, 
all things became new. And yet the former things—the material 
vision of Christ's kingdom—have ever been prone to return; not only 
in the first and second century, but in every age of enthusiasm, men 
have been apt to walk by sight and not by faith. In the hour of trou- 
ble and perplexity, when darkness spreads itself over the earth, and 
Antichrist is already come, they have lifted up their eyes to the heavens, 
looking for the sign of the Son of man, 

“We do not pretend precisely to draw the line between the earlier 
and later teaching of the Apostle. Some elements of the earlier mode 
of thought may be traced in the later Epistles, but as it were ready to 
vanish away, and attaching themselves less to the substance and more 
to the form of the Apostle’s writings. When the things spoken of are 
such ‘as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 


* Let not the reader be deceived by this convenient distinction, according to which 
a Sabellian and a Trinitarian may be said to differ, “not so much in their belief as 
in their mode of — ;” and even Pantheism may shelter itself under this broad 
canopy of a “ mode of theistic conception.”’ 
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heart of man to conceive,’ it would be an error to dwell too much on 
the manner in which they are presented to us. Nor is it meant en- 
tirely to describe the nature of the Apostle’s preaching according to the 
flesh, or to determine how much of it may have been based upon popu- 
lar or traditional beliefs of the Jews, or what it had in common with 
the Montanism of the second century. The only sources from which it is 
possible to gather an answer to questions like these, are the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians themselves, the difference of which from the later 
Epistles is too plain to be mistaken. Whether the passage in the Cor- 
inthians be connected with them or not, that difference remains the 
same. However little we know about it, the change which we have 
been describing is not imaginary but real. 

“Nor must it be lost sight of, that in the difference between the 
First and Second Epistles themselves, we find a link of transition be- 
tween the Thessalonians and the later writings of the Apostle. The 
Second ;Epistle, it is true, is not more mystical and spiritual in its 
character than the First; it speaks of a future judgment under the 
same outward imagery. But it defers its advent: the course of this 
world is to go on for @ time ; ‘THE DAILY OCCUPATIONS OF LIFE ARE TO 
BE PURSUED; the day of the Lord is not at hand in any such sense THAT 
SUDDEN CONFUSION SHOULD ARISE.* It is in this respect that it agrees 
with the later writings of St Paul, viz., in withdrawing the mind from 
an expectation of an immediate as well as outward coming of the Lord 
Jesus.”—(Vol. i. pp. 10-12.) 


In the following paragraph the author thinks it a confirma- 
tion of these statements, “ that St Paul should in his first two 
journeys have been carried before Roman governors as an 
enemy to Czesar,—that he and his fellow-teachers should be de- 
signated as ‘they that turned the world upside down,’ as, though 
in one sense false, such accusations have generally a colour 
of truth; and it is hardly likely, that at Thessalonica itself the 
Jews would have said, ‘ These all do contrary to the decrees 
of Cesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus,’ had 
the Apostle only spoken of a kingdom not of this world. It is 
remarkable (he adds) that on his third journey, the persecu- 
tion of the Romans has wholly ceased. Neither at the places 
which he then visited, nor on his trial at Jerusalem, is any 
suspicion urged of his teaching contrary to Cesar.” 

What, now, does all this amount to? Why, to this shock- 
ing position: That up to the period of the Apostle’s third 
journey—that is, FOR FIVE AND TWENTY YEARS AFTER HIS 
CONVERSION—the Apostle’s views of Christian truth were 
characterised by Jewish narrowness, and his teaching was 
“according to the flesh,” whereas after that, he apprehended 

* Let the reader mark the insinuation conveyed by the clauses printed in capitals 
with reference to the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, by contrast with the Second; 
as if it had not been till the second was written that the Apostle himself clearly saw 
the possibility and propriety of pursuing the daily occupations of life, and keeping 


themselves from sudden confusion—such was his excitement under the daily expec- 
tation of Christ from heaven. 
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and taught the same truths “in a more spiritual man- 
ner.” In particular, during the former period, he believed 
in and preached an external and visible coming and kingdom 
of Christ, “a kingdom defined by time, and to take place 
within his own lifetime,’—or, as Mr Jowett deems it, incipt- 
ent Montanism. In this state of mind, when he wrote his First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, he could not urge “ pursuit of 
the daily occupations of life, nor guard against sudden confu- 
sions;” and it was only as his own mind was progressing 
towards “spirituality,” when he wrote his Second Epistle, 
that he was able to restore the ordinary balance of things. 
Under such exciting dggtrine it was no wonder, nay rather 
was quite natural, that he should be charged with hos- 
tility to Cesar, and to the whole existing order of things. 
But when at length he came “‘no longer to wait for the Son 
from heaven, but only for his own departure to be with him in 
heaven,” when the kingdom which he preached “ removed 
itself within, and withdrew into the unseen world; ” in other 
words, when Paul ceased to believe in any coming of Christ 
again to the earth, and substituted the more spiritual doctrine 
of our going to him at death,—then all charges of disloyalty 
to Ceesar ceased, and he was no longer regarded as inimical to 
society. In a word, for a quarter of a century the preaching 
of Paul only anticipated and antedated the Montanism of the 
second century; and when that Phrygian phrenzy,—the 
materialistic fanaticism of Montanus,—at length broke forth, 
it was but the spirit of Paul’s earlier Christianity, and indeed 
of the first century generally, overliving itself. 

It would be easy, indeed, to show, by a comparison of the 
later, and even the latest, with the earlier writings of the 
Apostle, how baseless is this theory of a change in his views 
regardjng the coming and kingdom of Christ, with all collateral 
topics. But it is quite superfluous. No doubt, there is a dif- 
ference, a great difference, between the topics handled and the 
manner of handling them, in the former and in the latter. But 
sufficient explanations of this will occur to any one, without 
resorting to the rationalistic theory of Mr Jowett. 


We have called our author's theory regarding the Apostle’s 
Christian teaching rationalistic ; and we must now show, in a 
way which has not yet come out, how fearfully accurate this term 
is. We the rather take a little pains to do this, even at the 
risk of curtailing our space for the discussion of specific points 
of doctrine, because it is beyond doubt far more dangerous to 
suck in the poison of such rationalism, as to the unchanging 
and authoritative character of all Apostolic teaching, than to 
be carried away by his plausibilities on any specific doctrine, 
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In his gritical notes on the eleventh of the Romans, he tells 
us in his summary, that “now a further insight into the pur- 
poses of God breaks upon him. In the order of providence - 
came the Jewfirst, and afterwards the Gentile ; and the Jewlast 
returning to the inheritanceof his fathers. The erring branch, 
that has twined with the briers of the wilderness, is brought 
back to its own olive, and the tree covers the whole earth.” 
—(Vol. ii. p. 266.) In other words, the light of Jewish national 
restoration breaks upon the Apostle. But presently we are 
told that if he had lived long enough, he would have “ changed 
his voice,” and given up the whole thing as unbelievable. The 
light, then, that was in him when he grote this chapter, must 
just have been darkness. Hear his words :— 


“ And yet it will be urged, and cannot be denied, that the Jewish 
people remain as they did from the beginning. Judging humanly, 
might we not say that every century, if it has not increased their ani- 
mosity to the Gospel, has rendered more inveterate those differences of 
thought and habit, which to nations as to men become a second nature, 
and cannot be laid aside? How is this to be reconciled with the 
language of the Apostle? RATHER LET US ADMIT THAT IT IS NOT To BE 
RECONCILED, and yet that the truth of the Gospel may remain with us 
still, J¢ is ‘J, Nor THe Lorp, who am speaking, as an Israelite of 
Israelites, within the circle of the Jewish dispensation,* after the manner 
of the time, according to the received mode of interpreting prophecy in 
the schools of Philo and the Rabbis. ‘I cannot but utter what I hope 
and feel.'+ There is no irreverence in supposing that St Paul, who after 
the lapse of a few years looked, not for the coming of Christ, but rather 
Sor his own departure to be with Christ, would have changed his man- 
ner of speech when, after eighteen centuries, he found ‘all things 
remaining as they were from the beginning. $ His spirit itself bids us 
read his writings not in the letter, but in the spirit.§ He who felt his 
views of God's purposes gradually extending, who read the voice within 
him by the light of daily experience, could never have found faylt with 
us for not attempting to reach beyond the horizon within which God has 
shut us up.” ||—(Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280.) 


* These are just so many euphemisms for the force of Jewish prejudice. 

+ That is, all the unhesitating and authoritative announcements of this chapter are 
nothing but the expressions of human “ hope and feeling,” nay, those only of a rab- 
binical Jew, and him but the moutkpiece of his day. 

} That is, as Paul found himself mistaken as to the return of Christ to us, and had 
to substitute for it our own departure to him, there can be no irreverence in ep mee | 
that when he found himself mistaken about the Jews’ recovery to Christ, he woul 
have substituted something else,—some analogous spiritual expectation in place of it. 
Certainly, there is no more irreverence in the one than inthe other. If the former 
way of treating his writings be right, there can be nothing wrong in the latter. 

§ That is, sincejhe himself dealt so freely with the truth, modifying and adjusting 
his ideas of it as time and events showed him the crudity of his earlier conceptions, 
we may very well deal in like manner with himself, correcting such of his statements 
as he would in all likelihood have corrected himself if he had lived long enough to 
see, as we see, the untenableness of them. ‘ 

|| In other words, as events have proved that the Jews are beyond change, and we 
cannot, therefore, believe in. Paul’s predicted conversion of them to Christ, we must 

just take it for granted that, treating him only as he treated his earlier self, he would 
not think us guilty of any undue disrespect to his dicta ! 
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After the running comments which we have made—in the 
footnotes, to save space—on this extraordinary paragraph, it 
will not be necessary further to develop the undisguised 
rationalism which it expresses. it 

But it is necessary to show that the whole circle of divine 
truth—experimental and practical as well as dogmatic Chris- 
tianity—is treated exactly in the same style; in other words, 
that the whole teaching of the Bible is subjected to a critical 
examination, not for the better comprehension of it as authori- 
tative divine teaching, but to determine whether, and how far, tt 
is possible to believe it in the present advanced state of the world 
and of the human mind., 

One illustration of this, on a specific doctrine, and one on 
vital and practical Christianity in general, will suffice. Take, 
then, the very first topic except one, which is formally handled 
in the Dissertations—the Essay, “On the Belief in the Coming 
of Christ in the Apostolical Age.”—(Vol. i. pp. 96-107.) 

In the very first sentence of this essay, we have one of those 
blinds, which we are sorry to have observed once and again 
throughout the work, the object of which seems to be to veil 
somewhat the nakedness, and soften a little the harshness, 
of its more startling positions. “The belief,” says the 
author, “in the near approach'of the coming of Christ, is spoken 
of or implied in almost every book of the New Testament,” 
&c. From this commencement you would conclude, that the 
author is simply going to discuss the question, How to reconcile 
the predicted nearness with the proved distance of the Second 
Advent. But what is your astonishment to find, ere you have 
finished the first paragraph, that the question he proposes to 
discuss is no less than, How to reconcile the announcement of 
another Coming of Christ at all, seeing there is to be none. 
True, “it is spoken of, or implied, in almost every book of the 
New Testament, in the discourses of our Lord himself, as well 
as in the Acts of the Apostles, in the Epistles of St Paul, no 
less than in the Book of the Revelation.” Nevertheless, i is 
not to be. “To depart and be with Christ,” is all we have 
now to expect. But how can this be? Well, “<t is a subject 
from which the interpreter of Scripture would gladly turn 
aside. For it seems as if he were compelled to say at the 
outset, ‘that St Paul was mistaken, and that in support of his 
mistake he could appeal to the words of Christ himself? No- 
thing can be plainer than the meaning of those words [of 
Christ, announcing his coming again], and yet they seem to 
be contradicted by the very fact, that after eighteen centuries 
the world is as it was.”—(Vol. i. p. 96.) After various sug- 
gestions on this point, there occur the following words :—“ J+ 
may also be regarded as an indication, that we were not in- 
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tended to interpret Scripture apart from the light of experience, 
or violently to bend life and truth into agreement with tsolated 
texts.” As to “isolated texts,” this is just another of our 
author's blinds. He has admitted that the whole New Testa- 
ment proclaims the coming of Christ again: If, then, “the 
light of experience” is against this, it is not “isolated texts ” 
that stand in his way, but ‘ Scripture” itself, as he properly 
says in the other clause of the same sentence; and the plain 
meaning of his words is, that since “experience” says one 
thing and “ Scripture” another—“ life and truth” go one way 
and the “texts” another—we must abide by the former, come 
what will of the latter. Why will he not speak this out? The 
next sentence is worse still. 


“ Lastty, So FAR AS WE CAN VENTURE TO MOVE SUCH A QUESTION 
oF ouR LorD HIMSELF, we may observe that Is TEACHING here, as in 
other places [the author means on other topics, for “ places” of Scrip- 
ture there are none referred to], 18 ON A LEVEL WITH THR MODES OF 
THOUGHT OF HIS AGE, clothed in figures, as it must necessarily be, to 
express ‘ the things that eye hath not seen’ limited by time, as if to 
give the sense of reality to what otherwise would be vague and infinite 
[qu. indefinite ?], yet mysterious in this respect too, for of ‘that hour 
knoweth no man;’ and that however these figures of speech are ex- 
plained, or these opposite aspects reconciled, their meaning dimly seen 
has been the stay and hope of the believer in all ages, who knows, 
nevertheless, that since the Apostles have passed away, all things re- 
main the same from the beginning, and that ‘the round world is set 
so fast that it cannot be moved.’”—(Vol. i. p. 97.) 


The phraseology of this long sentence is exceedingly deceit- 
ful. That things which eye hath not seen should need to be 
clothed in figures—things infinite in concrete forms—we can 
quite understand. But deceitful forms and figures that teach 
the reverse of truth are worse than none; and such, by Mr 
Jowett’s own showing, is the announcement that Christ is 
coming again to this earth. Such an intimation cannot by 
any possibility be fitted to teach a rational man that he is not 
to come at all, but that we are to go to him. Accordingly, 
has not Mr Jowett already told us that when Paul came to 
see that his early teaching was wrong, he adjusted it? when 
he discovered that Christ was not to come to us, but that he 
was going to Christ, he “changed his manner of speech?” Yes, 
it was not that such departure to be with Christ would be 
unintelligible unless clothed in the figure of Christ’s coming to 
us; but that as soon as he came to see that the one was not 
correct, he substituted the other. So that all this about 
“‘elothing things mysterious and infinite in figures,” is just a 
blind. It has nothing to do with the momentous question 
which the author dares to moot. That question is this: Is 
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our Lord’s teaching, on this and other topics, on a level with 
the modes of thought of his age,—in other words, accommodated 
to the current ideas of his time ? Not, Does he employ current 
figures and forms of speech, but is the thing taught by him, in 
the subject-matter of it, thus accommodated? This is what Mr 
Jowett means to affirm, as the next paragraph makes perfectly 
plain. “The surprise,” he says, “that we naturally feel when 
the attention is first called to this discrepancy between faith 
and experience [that is, between what Scripture says and ex- 
perience shows to be true] is greatly lessened by our observing 
that even the languageof Scripture is not free from incon- 
sistency.” After quoting some of these “ inconsistencies,” he 
asks, “Is it reverent or irreverent to say that Christ knew 
what he himself declares that ‘he did not know?’ Is it con- 
sistent or inconsistent with the language of the Gospel that 
the Apostle Paul should at first have known no more than our 
Lord had taught his disciples? or that in the course of years 
only he should have grown up to another and a higher truth, 
that ‘to depart and be with Christ is far better.’”—(Vol. i. pp. 
97, 98.) The principle at the bottom of these statements is so 
awfully vital that we hesitate to notice any thing subordinate 
in them, else we might ask whether it is meant to reduce the 
Apostle’s first teaching to the level of what “ our Lord taught 
his disciples,” or made them to understand before his death, 
and before the illumination of their minds on the day pf Pente-- 
cost? and whether, when the Apostle says that “to depart 
and be with Christ was far detter,” he meant “ far better than 
Christ’s coming tous?” Mr Jowett knows that he did not, but 
that he meant it was far better to depart to Christ than “to 
abide in the flesh ;” and it is unworthy of him to twist the 
Apostle’s words into the other sentiment. But these things 
are a bagatelle compared with the question about our Lord 
himself. In what sense our Lord meant those words to be 
taken, “Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no not 
the Son, but the Father only,” has been the subject of much 
discussion, and some difference of opinion, among theologians. 
But what Mr Jowett means to ask, under cover of his question 
on this point, is, Dip our LorD KNOW, OR DID HE NOT KNOW, 
WHETHER HE WAS TO COME AGAIN AT ALL? He who ventures 
to raise such a question shows at least in what direction his 
own mind leans ; and as our readers would not thank us for dis- 
cussing so monstrous a question here, it is only necessary to 
observe how our author follows out his train of thought... The 
paragraph we are quoting from concludes thus :—‘ Our con- 
ception both of time and place becomes indistinct as we enter 
into the unseen world. And does not the Scripture itself 
acknowledge these necessary limits of its own revelation to man,” 
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—(Vol.i. p. 98.) This is plainly intended to cover the denial of 
any coming of Christ from heaven to earth, as involving 
questions of “time and place,” “ of which, as we enter into the 
unseen world, our conception becomes indistinct.” Whether Mr 
Jowett believes in any bodily and local ascension of the risen 
Saviour, or that he now possesses a “glorious body,” capable 
of palpable descent to this earth, we do not know—we should 
apprehend not. But as Paul’s “ departure to be with Christ” 
was far better, in our author's view, than Christ’s coming again, 
probably it is better than the resurrection of the bodytoo. To 
the fifteenth of First Corinthians it is needless to refer on that 
point, as that belongs to the Apostle’s early teaching, out of 
which he “grew up ”—though only “in the course of years,” 
or, as we have seen, after about a quarter of a century—to 
“ other and higher truth.” 

What follows in this essay is only an ingenious attempt to 
show that “the expectation of the day of the Lord was not a 
belief but a necessity of the early church,” that “clinging as it 
did to the thought of Christ, it could not bear to be separated 
from him,” and so it sprang, not from any teaching of an event 
tobe expected, but from the fond instinct of affection for “a 
lost friend whom they could not believe to be taken from them 
for ever. It was the feeling of men who had an intense. sense 
of the change that had been wrought in themselves, 
each moment of whose lives was the meeting-point to them of 
heaven and earth, and who scarcely thought either of the past 
or future in the eternity of the present.” In this strain the 
author goes on, endeavouring to make out that the ideas of 
the first Christians were just those of enthusiasts, absorbed in 
the spiritual and heavenly world, and indifferent to that which 
was without, incapable of distinguishing past and future, and 
only persuaded that all things would be as suddenly and en- 
tirely changed as themselves had been. The inference that is 
drawn from this is quite natural: that whilst “such a belief 
increased the awfulness of life, 2¢ almost unavoidably withdrew 
men’s thoughts from its ordinary duties ; it naturally led to the 
state described in the Corinthian Church, in which spiritual 
gifts had taken the place of moral duties, and of those very gifts 
the less spiritual were preferred to the more spiritual; it took 
the mind away from the kingdom of God within, to fix it on signs 
and wonders, ‘the things spoken by the prophet Joel,’ when 
the sun should be turned into darkness and the moon into 
blood. It made men almost ready to act contrary to the decrees 
of Cesar,” &¢c.—(Vol. i. pp. 103, 104.) 

Thus, all the disorders and excesses which manifested them- 
selves in the primitive Church are deliberately set down to the 
natural action of its faith in the coming of Christ; not as an 
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abuse of this expectation, natural in their new and infantile 
condition, but as the natural operation of that faith itself, which 
was not a faith so much as a mere fond feeling, a “ necessity ” 
of their early state, which, as the Church sobered down, melted 
away into a “ preparation for death.” And if you ask again 
how all this can apply to the teaching of our adorable Lord, 
the meaning of which upon this subject is admitted to be 
beyond dispute, all the answer you get is, that “His teaching 
was on a level with the modes of thought of his age,” and that 
perhaps—shall we dare to write it?—His own knowledge did 
not extend so far as to enable him to teach “ the higher truth” 
upon “this and other” topics! Rationalism like this in the 
Church of England we can hardly characterise. It is one only, 
and not the worst effect of this poison, that it kills that 
emphatically “ BLESSED HOPE,” bereaves us of “the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ,” 
(words, by the way, which occur not in the earlier but in the 
latest, and, as our author deems the Pastorals, the ripest of the 
apostle’s writings.—Tit. ii. 13.) Those magnificent words of 
the sublimest of human compositions, which have resounded 
from the lips of ten thousand thousand worshippers through 
rolling centuries, “ WE BELIEVE THAT THOU SHALT COME TO BE 
OUR JUDGE!” we are taught by Mr Jowett, who utters them 
perpetually in the service of his Church, to regard as “ the 
spirit of the first century overliving itself,” the stereotyped 
expression, the embalmed remains of only the earliest and 
erudest expectation of the Church, which eighteen centuries’ 
“continuance of all things as they were” have proved to be 
fallacious. 

But we have said that this is not the worst of the deadly 
poison of this work. Mr Jowett rationalises away vital and — 
practical Christianity itself. This was to be our other illustra- 
tion of his rationalism ; after which it will only remain that we 
rapidly glance at his treatment of a number of specific doctrines. 

This is done in several insidious ways: By exaggerating the 
difference between the Christianity of apostolic times and any 
Christianity which does or can now exist ; by calling atten- 
tion to the very fractional number of those who possess even 
what vital Christianity still exists, to whom it were revolting, 
he thinks, to all right feeling to confine eternal salvation ; 
and by so treating the different religions of the world as to 
make it appear that mankind differ only as occupying higher 
and lower states of development in their religious nature. 
We have space only for a few sentences in illustration and 
confirmation of this; but as here the subtlest poison of the 
work lies concealed, we must let our readers see how Christi- 
anity is thus rationalised away. 
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(1.) Mr Jowett’s representation of the enthusiasm of the 
primitive Church is neither more nor less than a caricature. 
We have already seen something of it; but as strong, if not 
stronger, statements than we have quoted occur in other parts 
of the work. The change wrought on the first Christians, 
apostles and all, is described as carrying them clean off their 
feet and turning their heads. The thoughts, feelings, and 
duties of this present life were swallowed up and lost sight of 
in the spiritual atmosphere which they breathed, the heavenly 
world they dwelt in, and the total change expected every day 
to come over this whole scene of things. ‘T'o them there was 
neither future nor past, visible nor invisible, earth nor heaven, 
but only one all-absorbing, new, and glorious present. In this 
state of mind, proper subjection to the civil authorities was 
hardly possible ; and the charges brought against them on this 
head, as they were not without a foundation in truth, so they 
were applicable, not merely to the ill-instructed and head- 
strong converts, but to the Christian community as such, 
leaders and led alike ; and it was only as time began to show 
them how airy were such views and feelings that they cooled 
down into something like reason and loyalty.* 

But if these fantastic representations of primitive Christi- 
anity are painful to those who tremble at God’s Word, not 
less melancholy is the opposite exaggeration of its present 
feebleness. In that very Dissertation on ‘Conversion and 
Changes of Character,” from which we have quoted such strik- 
ing passages, Christianity is represented as a stereotyped force 
in humanity.—(Vol. ii. p. 201.) Amidst much that is true in 
the statement to which we refer, who can endure to be told, 
in effect, that it has reached its uttermost point of progress, and 
is capable now only of such change as the body undergoes 
“when it has already arrived at its full stature”? Every one 
knows what kind of change that is—not certainly a change to 
greater enlargement or more vitality, but if to any thing at all, 
to just the reverse of both. Such views of Christianity can be 
borne by none but those who believe in no Holy Ghost, in no 
divine power transcending the operation of our own spiritual 
nature ; or, which is much the same, who hold that when the 
power of the Spirit of God descends into humanity, its action 
is thereupon necessarily circumscribed within the sphere, and 
subject to all the counteractions, of creature forces. Let 
such views be at least called by their right name—Semz-natu- 


* Passages nearly, if not quite, opposite to every one of the above statements might 
be produced, we are aware, from the work before us; for the author seems to delight 
in holding up such contrarieties, to show the subtlety of that mysterious element in 
man’s nature—the religious. But that we have faithfully expressed the spirit and 
raat of all that relates to this point, will be attested by every candid reader of the 

OOK, 
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ralism. In the following passage the empty character of all 
Christianity since the apostle’s days is thus affirmed :— 


“ That sense of the invisible which to most men is so difficult to impart 
was like a second nature to St Paul. He walked by faith and not by 
sight Not less different [than the Greek world of phenomena, 
of true being, knowledge, and opinion, from the tenets of any philoso- 
phical school of the present day] is what St Paul meant by the life 
hidden with Christ and God, the communion of the Spirit, the possession 
of the mind of Christ CouLD ANY ONE SAY Now, ‘ The life’ 
not that I live, but that ‘ Christ liveth in mé? Such language with St 
Paul is no mere phraseology, such as is repeated from habit in prayers, 
but the oriyinal consciousness of the Apostle respecting his own state. 
Self is banished from him, and has no more place in him, as he goes on 
his way to fulfil the work of Christ. No figure is too strong to express 
his humiliation in himself, or his exaltation in Christ.” *—(Vol. i. 
pp. 297, 298.) 


All this is simply a calumny against vital Christianity, 
against the religion of men renewed by the Spirit of God, 
against the life of all believers in every age. We affirm, with- 
out fear of contradiction from any one entitled to give a ver- 
dict on this subject, that Paul had no “ sense of the invisible” 
which is not essentially possessed by every real believer; that 
he “walked by faith” only as they do; that his “life hidden 
with Christ in God, his communion of the Spirit, his possession 
of the mind of Christ,” were nothing but what every Christian 
possesses, who can say, in the very same sense as the apostle 
himself—and God forbid that he should not—* Christ liveth 
in me.” We have heard much of the wondrous uniformity of 
the teaching of the Spirit of God among savage and civilised 
alike—what springs of new life, love, purity, freedom, joy, 
heavenly-mindedness, self-sacrifice it opens ; and yet withal, © 
what sobriety, self-government, attention to the duties of life, 
and active usefulness. Facts of this nature have forced them- 
selves upon the notice, and extorted the admiration, of mere 
werldlings. But it is all a mistake, it seems. Between the 
Christianity of Paul and that of any one in this “ full stature” 
of the world, Mr Jowett sees a great gulf fixed that cannot be 
bridged over. 

(2.) Mr Jowett thinks it high time that we should cease to 
recognise the Scripture distinction between those two classes, 
the Uhurch and the world, the wheat and the tares, the sheep 
and the goats, the friends and the enemies of God; since there 
is a large class, not to be overlooked, who belong to neither. 
As our readers will scarcely believe that this is expressed so 
boldly as we have put it, and as the destruction of every an- 


* A similar passage will be found in p. 234, second paragraph; and indeed these 
views frequently recur, 
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cient landmark in this work is nowhere more virulently 
active than in the Dissertation to which we refer—“ Natural 
Religion ”—we must give it in his own words, at the risk of 
exceeding the proper limits of quotation :— 


“Tt is impossible not to observe that innumerable persons—may we 
not say the majority of mankind?—who have a belief in God and 
immortality, have hardly any consciousness of the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel. They seem to live aloof from them in the routine of 
business or of pleasure, ‘the common life of all men,’ not without a 
sense of right, and a rule of truth and honesty, yet insensible to what 
our Saviour meant by taking up the cross and following Him, or what 
St Paul meant by ‘ being one with Christ.’ They die without any 
great fear or lively hope; to the last more interested about the least 
concerns of this world than about the greatest of another. They have 
never in their whole lives experienced the love of God, or the sense of 
sin, or the need of forgiveness. Often they are remarkable for the 
purity of their morals; many of them have strong and disinterested 
attachments, and quick human sympathies; sometimes a stoical feeling 
of uprightness, or a peculiar sensitiveness to dishonour. It would be 
a mistake to say they are without religion. They join in its public 
acts; they are offended at profaneness or impiety ; they are thankful 
for the blessings of life, and do not rebel against its misfortunes. Such 
men meet us at every turn. They are those whom we know and 
associate with; honest in their dealings, respectable in their lives, 
decent in their conversation. The Scripture speaks to us of two 
classes represented by the church and the world, the wheat and the 
tares, the sheep and the goats, the friends and enemies of God. We 
cannot say in which of these two divisions we should find a place for 
them. The fact that we are considering is not the evil of the world, 
but the neutrality of the world, the indifference of the world, the inert- 
ness of the world. There are multitudes of men and women every- 
where, who have no peculiarly Christian feelings, to whom, except for 
the indirect Christian institutions, the fact that Christ died on the 
cross for their sins has made no difference, and who have, nevertheless, 
the common sense of truth and right almost equally with true Chris- 
tians. You cannot say of them, ‘ There is none that doeth good ; no, 
not one.’ The other tone of St Paul is more suitable: ‘ When the 
Gentiles that know not the law do by nature the things contained in 
the law, these not knowing the law are a law unto themselves.’ So of 
what we commonly term the world, as opposed to those who make a 
profession of Christianity, we must not shrink from saying: ‘ When 
men of the world do by nature whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, these not 
being conscious of the grace of God, do by nature what can only be 
done by his grace.’ Why should we make them out worse than they 
are? We must cease to speak evil of them ere they will judge fairly 
of the characters of religious men. That, with so Fittle recognition of 
his personal relation to them, God does not cast them off, is a ground 
of hope rather than of fear—of thankfulness, not of regret. Many 
strange thoughts arise at the contemplation of this intermediate world, 
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which is neither good nor bad, nor much in earnest about either good 


" . - Some of those whom we thus class with the 
larger division of mankind are ‘our kinsmen according to the flesh.’ 
We cannot think of them as the subjects of divine wrath. . 

It is not mere civility that prevents our naming ‘ hell to ears polite. 

‘“‘ Time and experience have revealed to us the complexity of those 
new relations which the Gospel has introduced into the world. The 
very term world is itself ambiguous, meaning the world very near to 
us, and yet a long way off from us; which we oppose to the church, 
and which we nevertheless feel to be one with the church, and inca 
able of being separated from it so long as human nature lasts as it 1s. 

Such reflections draw our minds to that side of the 
world and human nature from which we are apt to turn away—from 
which the conservative instincts of mankind seem to shrink, and en- 
tangling us in a labyrinth in which we see no end: ‘in wandering 
mazes lost.’ Yet they are not doubts, but facts; whether we veil them 
in the ambiguities of language or not, they remain as they are. The 
only tendency they have towards scepticism * is the contrast which they 
present to us of words and things. Doubtless the lives 
of individuals that rise above this average standard of truth and honesty, 
are the salt of the earth. They show us not only the practical life of 
natural religion, but also the image of Christ until his coming again. 
And yet, probably, they would have been the last persons to wish to 
distinguish themselves from their fellow-men. And that humble spirit 
which the best of men have ever felt in reference to their brethren, is 
in a measure also the true spirit of the church towards the world. 
There is no need, because men will not listen to one motive, that we 
should not present them with another ; there is no reason, because they 
will not hear the voice of the preacher, that they should be refused the 
blessings of education, or that we should cease to act upon their cir- 
cumstances because we cannot awaken the heart and conscience. We 
are too apt to view as hostile to religion that which only takes a form 
different from religion, as trade, or politics, or professional life.” 

“The God of peace rest upon you, is the concluding benediction of — 
most of the epistles. How can he rest upon us, who draw so many 
hard lines of demarcation between ourselves and other men; who op- 
pose the!Church"and the world, Sundays and working-days, revelation 
and science, the past and present, the life and state of which religion 
speaks and the life which we ordinarily lead? It is well that we 
should consider these lines of demarcation rather as representing 
aspects of our life, than as corresponding to classes of mankind. It is 
well that we should acknowledge, that one aspect of life or knowledge 
is as true as the other. Science and revelation touch one another: the 
past floats down in the present. We are all members of the same 
Christian world; we are all members of the same Christian Church, 
Who can bear to doubt this of themselves or of their family? What 
parent would think otherwise of his child ?—what child of his parent? 
Religion holds before us an ideal which we are far from reaching ; 
natural affection softens and relieves the characters of those we love ; 
experience alone shows men what they truly are. All these three must 


ed 


* This shows that the author knows on what confines he is treading. 
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so meet as to do violence to none. If, in the age of the apostles, it 
seemed to be the duty of the believers to separate themselves from the 
world and take up a hostile position, not less marked in the present 
age is the duty of abolishing in a Christian country what has now be- 
come an artificial distinction, and seeking by every means in our power, 
by fairness, by truthfulness, by knowledge, by love unfeigned, by the 
absence of party and prejudice, by acknowledging the good in all 
things, to reconcile the church to the world, the one half of our nature 
to the other; drawing the mind off from speculative difficulties, or 
matters of party and opinion, to that which almost all equally acknow- 
ledge, and almost equally rest short of—the life of Christ.”—( Vol. ii. 
pp. 416-421.) 


Comment on these statements is surely superfluous, since Mr 
Jowett’s question is not with us, butwith “the Scripture,” which, 
as he admits, draws that “hard line of demarcation ”| which he 
contends should be blotted out. Nay, but it is with our blessed 
Lord himself, who draws the line as sharply and as repeatedly 
asfany of the Scripture writers do. Mr Jowett will say—he 
has said—that this was intended for a time when the Gospel 
was but a little leaven hid in three measures of meal, whereas 
now the whole is leavened.—(Vol. ii. p. 419.) But the line 
drawn by our Lord is not between Christendom, as it is called, 
and the unchristianised world outside that visible pale, whether 
large or small, but between men who believe in him and those 
who do not; between men who love him and those who do not; 
between men who live to him and those who do not. The 
closing words of the Sermon on the Mount put this beyond 
all doubt, and show that the corresponding description of the 
Judgment (Matt. xxv. 31, &c.), which represents the sheep 
and the goats as separated for ever, is designed to distinguish 
two “classes” within the Church itself—the “meal” after it 
has been “leavened.” And this shows what we are to deem 
of that “ unconscious love to Christ,” on the part of those who 
“have never in their whole lives experienced the love of God, or 
the sense of sin, or the need of forgiveness ;” who “ are insen- 
sible to what our Saviour meant by tuking up the cross and fol- 
lowing him, or what St Paul meant by being one with Christ.” 
It is a pure fiction. But it is infinitely worse. It gives the 
lie to the Faithful and True Witness, who is blessed for ever- 
more. But our author asks, ‘“‘ Who can bear to doubt” 
the saving Christianity “of themselves or of their family? 
what parent of his child? what child of his parent?” We 
answer, Let God be true, and every man a liar. He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy of me. 
We judge no man; but we judge “ classes "—not “aspects of 
our life,” but “classes of mankind.” Nor is it we that judge 
them. It is the Judge Himself, whose mightiest words, 
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‘uttered in the days of his flesh, we do but echo and vindicate 


from the scepticism which dares to impugn them. 

(3.) There never was, according to Mr Jowett, any “primi- 
tive religion common to all mankind.” It is “the baseless 
fabric of a vision.” “There is one stream of revelation only 
—the Jewish.”—(Vol. ii. p. 395.) By this the author must 
mean, that there was no revelation at all till the separation 
of Abraham’s seed from other nations; the religions of all 
other tribes of mankind have grown up, “varying with their 
race, climate, language, physical susceptibility,” without any 
ray of traditional revealed light, from a period prior to the 
call of Abraham. For many pages together he argues against 
the possibility of such a primeval revelation, consistently with 
the facts of mythology and language. Now as this cannot for 
a moment be held consistently with the historical truth of the 
Book of Genesis, it is plain that our author makes that of no 
account, regarding it as, perhaps, acollection of myths. It is 
out of the question even indicating here (as space begins to 
fail us even for the more important remaining department of 
our task) how our author's considerations, drawn from myth- 
ology and language, are to be reconciled with the statements 
of the Book of Genesis. But in connection with his views of 
the origin of the early religions of the world, it is important 
to observe his views of their moral character :— 


“ Nor should the want of morality in the oldest heathen religions be 
regarded as equivalent to immorality, but rather as something different 
in kind. So unconscious are they, that we cannot even venture to 
censure them for their indecency. No metaphysical analysis will reach 
beyond conjecture of that singular state which may be described as a 
prison of sense, in which morality, if mention of it occur, is but a fact . 
of nature, and ‘ wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.’ How long 
such a state may have lasted; what different forms it assumed in China, 
India, Persia, Egypt, &c.”—(Vol. ii. p. 397.) 

The reader, when informed that this Dissertation on “ Natural 
Religion,” immediately follows the text of the Epistle to the 
Romans, will wonder what can be the “ critical notes” on the 
first chapter of that Epistle, in the face of whose plainest, 
strongest, and most reiterated statements, this view of the 
morality of the heathen religions is given. We can only tell 
him that those statements are just sophisticated away. The 
author does not dispute the facts, of course, which the apostle 
refers to, nor that, on the light of Christianity, they are such as 
we instinctively regard them; but the moral estimate which 
he would have us to form regarding them is—as is usual with 
him on all other subjects—a negative one; that they were 
non-moral rather than immoral. A fine distinction this for 
missionaries to carry with them to the seats of those hoary 

VOL, V.— NO. XV. ce) 
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usurpations over the mind and heart of man! But, alas! they 
seem to be looked at by such men as Mr Jowett rather in an 
antiquarian and artistic point of view, than with the apostle’s 
eye; and missions to the heathen will be under small obliga- 
tions to the exertions and the prayerful, believing anticipations 
of such speculators. 


We had intended in the sequel of this paper to examine 
carefully those specific doctrines of Christianity which Mr 
Jowett impugns, and the subversion of which lays the edifice 
of the Gospel in ruins. But as the space already occupied 
precludes this, so the necessity for it is superseded by what 
has already so fully come out. With such rationalistic views 
as Mr Jowett entertains of all apostolic teaching, it will 
hardly appear of much moment what he thinks on any par- 
ticular points of it. We shall limit ourselves, therefore, to a 
few brief observations on his treatment of two or three of 
them; to show, on the one hand, what a wreck is made of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ; and on the other, what a float- 
ing and wnfinal state of religious opinion in his own mind it 
reveals. Under the dry rot of rationalism every thing appears 
crumbling down. 

Our author has two ways of getting rid of the whole circle 
of Pauline doctrine. By textual criticism he makes it 
appear that such doctrine is not taught by the apostle at all; 
and where that will not do, by what the Germans call the 
higher criticism, he sits in judgment on the text itself, and 
gives sundry considerations why, even if such doctrine be 
there, we are neither obliged nor able to believe it. In plain 
terms, if the text will bend, well and good ; but if not, it must 
break. Usually it is made to do both; the one chiefly in the 
“critical notes,” the other chiefly in the “ Dissertations” 
which follow them up. 

First. From the famous contrast between Adam and 
Christ, Rom. v. 12-21, the author teaches the following as- 
tounding doctrine :— 

ADAM NEVER “ EXISTED IN A PURE AND PERFECT STATE.” 
Consequently, NO PROPER FALL EVER TOOK PLACE. 

THERE IS NO PENAL CONNECTION BETWEEN SIN AND DEATH, 
—either the sin of Adam or actual sin. 

The criticism by which this is supported is so wretched, as 
to be almost inconceivable. It is not denied—it could not 
be—that sin and death are penally connected in this great 
passage. But whether it is meant that “ death is the penalty 
of Adam’s sin, or of the actual sin of all mankind, as of Adam 
himself,” is queried. The author thinks the Jatter (its being 
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the penalty of actual sin) best suits the context. But he 
cannot believe that “so subtile a distinction, [as whether it 
flowed from the one or the other,] had any existence in the 
mind of the apostle.”—(Vol. ii. p. 157, 5.) But though a penal 
connection between sin and death is taught in this passage, “ it 
would be an error to lay any great stress on the precise points 
of view taken by the apostle in this chapter, considering that 
a different view occurs in the parallel passage, 1 Cor. xv.” There 
“ THE APOSTLE MAKES NO REFERENCE TO A PRIOR STATE OF IN- 
NOCENCE FROM WHICH ADAM FELL.”—(Vol. ii. p. 157 a.) In 
proof of this the author does not direct us to verse 21, “ For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead ;” nor to verse 22, “ For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive;” although in his Disser- 
tation he asserts that this may well enough mean no more 
than that Adam’s death is “ the type” of ours.—(Vol. ii. p. 163.) 
But he refers to verses 47, 48, in which “the earthly body and 
the heavenly (xzotxés, éroupémog)—the natural and the spiritual ” 
(Luxinés, wvevjarixés)—are contrasted, “ without any reference to 
the connection between sin and death :” and because the contrast 
in these verses is between natures, not acts, he denies that in 
this whole chapter there is any allusion to a fall of Adam, 
or to death being the penalty of his sin; and from this he 
vaults to the conclusion, that in the parallel passage of Rom. 
v., though the connection of sin and death is taught, we must 
not “lay any great stress” upon it. But as such criticism 
must have been felt to be just trifling with a great subject, 
we have in the Dissertation six mixed considerations, in view 
of which the reader is expected to arrive at the author's 
sweeping conclusions. We subjoin them in brief:— 


**(1.) A very slight difference in the mode of expression would make it 
impossible for us to attribute to St Paul the doctrine of the imputation 
of the sin of Adam.” And as “his modes of thought and language 
are very varied, and very different from our own,”—so “ to him it was 
but one of many figures of the same kind, to oppose the first and second 
Adam ; and unless in such parallels there is not even the appearance of 
attributing Adam’s sin to his posterity. (2.) The Apostle is not speak- 
ing of Adam as fallen from a state of innocence ; nor could he have said 
in 1 Cor. xv. ‘ The first man is of earth, earthy,’ if he had had in his 
mind that Adam had previously existed in a pure and perfect state. 
He is only drawing a parallel between Adam and Christ. The moment 
we leave this parallel, all is uncertain and undetermined. The logical 
consequences which are appended to his words, are far out of his sight, 
He would hardly have found language to describe the nature of Adam’s 
act, whether occurring by his own free will or not, or the way in which 
the supposed effect was communicated to his posterity. (3.) There are 
other elements of St Paul's teaching, which are either inconsistent with 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, or at any rate are so 
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prominent, as to make such a doctrine, if held by him, comparatively 
unimportant. According to St Paul, it is not the act of Adam, but 
the law, that ‘ brought death into the world and all our woe ;’ and the 
law is almost equivalent to the knowledge of sin, whereas original sin 
is, or may be, wholly unconscious.”* (4.) ‘“* The language here used 
by the Apostle, expressing the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
is that of his age and country;” and therefore “ we ought to feel still 
greater reluctance to press his statement to its strict logical conse- 
quences. The Jews connected sin and death, and the sins and death 
of mankind with the sin of Adam, in the same way as the Apostle,” 
though, “ human nature or philosophy sometimes rose up against such 
inventions.”t+ (5.) We are deceived into this doctrine of imputation, 
by “the logical symmetry” of its application to the righteousness of 
Christ equally with the sinof Adam. (6.) ‘“ We can attach no mean- 
ing to the imputation of sin and guilt which are not our own, and of 
which we are unconscious. If God would not allow a fiction of 
mercy to be interposed between ourselves and him, still less a fiction 
of vengeance. Nor can any thing be in spirit more contrary to the 
living consciousness of sin of which the Apostle everywhere speaks, 
than the conception of sin as dead, unconscious evil, originating in 
the act of an individual man, in the world before the flood. On the 
whole, the difficulty of supposing St Paul to be allegorising the narra- 
tive in Genesis is slight, in comparison with the difficulty of supposing 
him to countenance a doctrine at variance with our first notions of the 
moral nature of God.” (Vol. ii. pp. 164-167.) 

What hard work of it Mr Jowett has—what with bending 
and what with breaking the apostolic text—to get the Fall, 
and the Imputation of Adam’s sin to the human race, out of 
the way! But he knows what he is about. For if Imputation 
be an apostolic doctrine, his views of the Person and Work 
of Christ are a subversion of all Christianity; whereas if Im- 
putation be nothing better than Jewish rhetoric, of which 
Paul knew how to avail himself when it suited him, even 
though it involved, in any strict interpretation of it, a contra- 
diction of our first notions of God’s moral nature,—then the 
whole doctrine of human recovery from a fallen state, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, is nothing better than 
a house of eards. 

We have only to add on this point—for it is impossible at 
this stage to discuss either the criticism or the theology of it 
—that the same view of the Fall, or rather no-fall, and the: 
same denial of any connection between sin and death, will be 
found in Usteri’s “ Development of the Pauline System ;”{ and 


* This extraordinary statement about the law is repeated over and over again in the 
Dissertations, and reasons are founded on it,as to the Apostle’s views on such subjects, 
which make one wonder whether Mr Jowett has really any respect for the Apostle’s 
understanding. 

‘+ We need not wonder at such treatment of the Apostle, after finding the same charge 
brought against our Lord himeelf. 

t Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes, u. 8. w. sechste Ausgabe, s,s. 
24-34. It is dedicated to his master, Schletermacher, as “ seinem theuern Lehrer,” the 
poison of whose school of criticism runs through it all. 
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the reader will thus understand one reason, at least, for his 
name being put first in the list of “German theologians, to 
whom the author is under especial obligations.” It would not 
do for Mr Jowett to be so irreverent as to call “the narrative of 
Genesis,” (chap. iii.,) as Usteri does, “a myth,” (s. 33,) for Eng- 
lish people have some horror at such phraseology; but the 
reader will judge whether it was really worth his while to sub- 
stitute the euphemism of “ the narrative.” * 


We must be contented with one other, but awfully solemn 
topic. 

SEconD. Tue ATONEMENT. 

That one who believes in no Fall, and sees no penal con- 
nection between sin and death, should have no faith in the 
Atonement, is only what was to be expected ; but that a minis- 
ter of the Church of England should proclaim his disbelief of 
this most fundamental truth with the boldness which char- 
acterises the Dissertation on “ The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,” with the relative critical notes, is more than could have 
been looked for. For the sake of the truth involved, as well as 
in justice to Mr Jowett, we grieve to find that we have no space 
now to give his own statements in full, and must content our- 
selves with dovetailing fragments of them into a brief state- 
ment of our own, framed with religious care not to misrepre- 
sent him—as he shamefully does the orthodox doctrine. 

1. HEATHEN AND JEWISH SACRIFICES WERE ALIKE OF HUMAN 
INSTITUTION. 

2. Boru “SHOW US RATHER WHAT THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 
WAS NOT, THAN WHAT IT WASs.”—(Vol. ii. p. 479.) 

* They are the dim, vague, rude, (may we not say?) almost bar- 
barous, expression of that want in human nature which has received 
satisfaction in Him only”—the want of confidence in God, which 
Christ’s mission and death teach us to cherish.—( Vol. ii. p. 479.) 


THERE IS NO ATONEMENT SAVE THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF 
CHRIST'S LIFE AND DEATH. 


“‘ When it is said that Christ gave himself for our sins (Gal. i. 4), 
or as a sin-offering, it is figurative, natural and intelligible to that age, 
—not equally so to us; the figures are varied, showing they are 
only ; the same sacrificial language is applied almost equally to the 
believer and his Lord ; identity with Christ in the various stages of his 
life is a far more common class of figures; and so, in general, the thing 
meant is, that Christ took upon him human flesh, that he was put to 
death by sinful men, and raised men [i. ¢., by moral influence] out of 

* Kurtz, in his “ Geschichte des alten Bundes,”’ (1853), has some good remarks on 
the Mosaic narrative of the Fall (Gen. iii.), with reference to modern mythic views, 


(Erster Band, § 22). But in developing the essential character of the transaction, 
our own writers are, in our judgment, superior tothe Germans. __ 
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the state of sin,—in this sense, taking their sins upon himself.”—( Vol. 
i. pp. 209, 210.) “There is enough here for faith to feed on, without 
sullying the mirror of God’s justice or overclouding his truth [i. ¢., by 
our theories of sacrifice, satisfaction, ransom]; peace and consolation 
enough, without raising a suspicion [by this sacrificial doctrine ], which 
secretly destroys peace. IT 1s A GREAT THING TO SET CHRIST ALWAYS 
BEFORE US AS AN EXAMPLE; AND HE WHO DOES SO IS NOT FAR FROM THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. But what the Apostle speaks of is not merely the 
example of Christ, but communion with him, the indwelling of Christ 
in our hearts,” &c.—( Vol. ii. p.480.)* ‘ We wish to know that when 
we close our eyes the light is there ; that when the grave covers us 
there is a God to whom we still live. That assurance is given by the 
life and death of Christ. That perfect harmony of nature, that abso- 
lute self-renunciation, that pure love, that entire resignation, continued 
through [Christ’s} life and ending in [his} death, are facts, independent 
of our feelings, which remain as they were, whether we acknowledge 
them or not. 

“‘ Nor THE SACRIFICE, NOR THE SATISFACTION, NOR THE RANSOM, BUT 
THE GREATEST MORAL ACT EVER DONE IN THIS WORLD—the act, too, of 
one in our likeness—i1s THE ASSURANCE To US THAT Gop IN CaRIST IS 
RECONCILED TO THE WORLD.” t—( Vol. ii. pp. 480, 481.) 


THE GOSPEL KNOWS NO SACRIFICE AND NO MEDIATOR AT ALL. 
Romanists have both ; and the Reformers, instead of making 
“ the antithesis” to Romanism to be “ between the Gospel as with- 
out sacrifices and Romanism as retaining sacrifices,” and 
“* between the law [of Moses} as having a mediator and the 
promise as a more ‘open way’”—made the antithesis erroneously 
to be “ BETWEEN THE GOSPEL AS HAVING ONE MEDIATOR, and 
the Roman Church with many priests and the ever-recurring 
sacrifice of the mass” !—( Vol. ii. pp. 477, 478.) 

The darkest and saddest thing of all, perhaps, in this sad 
Essay, is the next to the last paragraph, in which all “ DEFI- 
NITE STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE RELATION OF CHRIST 
EITHER TO GOD OR MAN” are deprecated, and “ mystery” is 
represented as “the nearest approach we can make to the truth 
—only by indcfiniteness can we avoid putting words in the place 
of things.” There are hope and, peace in what we see : yet more 
“as we believe in possibilities of which we are ignorant.”"—(Vol. 
ii, pp. 481, 482.) 

Here we must leave this awfully vital point. Perhaps our 
inability to go farther into it is not without its benefits. 
Perhaps the feeling of dumbness is not the most unsuitable 
way of meeting such teaching, at the close of a paper like this. 


* This “ communion with Christ,’’ however, we have seen in the preceding extract 
to be itself but a figure, and a figure just of a certain moral attraction, which Christ's 
life and death have to draw men under their ennobling influence. That is all, But sce 
the next paragraph. ‘ 

+ By “God in Christ” is not meant, God through any thing done by Christ, but 
merely the divine character reflected im the events of Christ's history. 
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And the-close it must now be. We have left many specific 
doctrines, as well as some sweeping generalities, untouched. 
In particular, we regret that we cannot direct attention to the 
criticisms on Rom. i. 4, “ Declared to be the Son of God,” 
&c.; and Rom. ix. 5, “ Of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came. God, who is over all, is blessed for ever, Amen,”—as 
our author translates the text; by the one of which he shows 
what distortion can be practised upon a word; and bythe other, 
how a scholar can peril his Greek for a purpose too glaring to 
escape any one’s notice. Still more do we regret the impossi- 
bility of taking up the enormous Essay on “ St Paul and Philo” 
(vol. i. 363-417,)—the materials of which are almost wholly 
from Gfrérer,—intended to show, by the remarkable similarity 
of their style and phraseology on theological subjects, that the 
Apostle, in all his argumentative writings, was just a Christian 
in the dress of an Alexandrian Jew. It might have been of 
some use to show, by the great difference discernible between 
them in the very midst of those similarities of style, how a Pla- 
tonic Jew, bending over the pages of Scripture with devout, but 
still more philosophic, reverence, and practising a method fun- 
damentally false, could grope his way to something wonderfully 
near to truth, picking up at the same time whole masses of 
rubbish, and mistaking them for gold;—while “ Paul, an 
Apostle not of man, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and 
God the Father, who raised him from the dead,” could fashion 
and crystallize what was fitted to bea vehicle of truth in the 
religious style which had grown up at that remarkable seat of 
Judzo-Platonism, and was spreading far and wide when he 
wrote, giving to it such a purified and heavenly form as to 
constitute a shrine for the sublimest truths, so long as lan- 
guage shall be employed here below. But space has failed, 
and our task must here be finished. 


Poor Oxford, torn first by Romanism scarcely disguised, 
and next by Rationalism quite as naked! Church of the Re- 
formation, ancient bulwark of the Protestant faith! strange 
children are nurtured in thy bosom. Are they thine own? 
Others have their answer to this question. What is to be 
thine ? 
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Art. X.—Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared, in 

their Essential Nature, Theoretic Grounds, and Prattical 
Influence. By James Bucuanan, D.D., LL.D., Divinity 
Professor in the New College, and Author of “ Comfort in 
Affliction,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: James Buchanan, 
Junr. 1855. 


It is certainly strange, and in some respects not a little 
humbling, that in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
zera, men of the highest talents and learning, in the most 
enlightened countries of the world, should be occupied with an 
elaborate investigation into the most elementary and funda- 
mental principles of all religion, —the existence, character, and 
providence of God. These topics have from the earliest period 
occupied the thoughts and tasked the powers of the highest 
minds of our race, and it might be supposed that by this time 
all that could be learned regarding them, from Reason or Reve- 
lation, would be ascertained, and that the minds of men would be 
made up, both as to what should be believed concerning them, 
and as to the grounds on which the truth believed should be 
defended. And yet it can scarcely be disputed, that in the pre- 
sent day a larger number of educated men profess, more or 
less openly, Atheism and Pantheism, in some of their forms, than 
at any former period; and that views and discussions of an 
anti-theistic tendency, fitted to shake men’s faith in the doc- 
trines which have generally prevailed in Christian countries 
concerning God, are more widely diffused than ever before, in 
the current literature of the day. We are thus driven back 
upon an investigation of the most elementary and funda- 
mental principles of all religion, and we are warned of the 
necessity of being well acquainted with the grounds on which 
our convictions upon these momentous subjects are based. 
This necessity now attaches not only to those who are called 
upon to study religious subjects professionally, but to educated 
men in general,—a description which includes a very consider- 
able portion of the community. We suspect that many of 
the pastors of our churches, especially among those who have 
been ordained for twenty or thirty years, have given but little 
attention to the study of Natural Theology with its proofs and 
evidences. To those who began to be students of theology 
above a quarter of a century ago, there was little or nothing 
to suggest the importance and propriety of giving much time 
or labour to the investigation of this department of theologi- 
cal literature. The study of Natural Theology was, we fear, 
too much neglected by those who now form the senior portion 
of the ministry amongst us; and this arose not from any im- 
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pression that such subjects as the existence, character, and 
government of God, had ceased, or could cease, to be topics of 
the highest intrinsic value and importance, as objects of con- 
templation and study, but solely from the idea that the gene- 
rally received doctrines concerning them were so thoroughly 
established, that it was not to be expected that they would 
ever again be seriously questioned, or become topics of con- 
troversial discussion. 

This was in the circumstances a natural and not an unreason- 
able impression. In a preceding generation, the ingenuity of 
Hume had been brought to bear upon some of the leading de- 
partments of Natural Theology, without doing much to shake 
the established belief, or to diffuse any serious doubts in men’s 
minds. Kant’s elaborate attempt to show that the ordinary ar- 
guments for the existence of God did not thoroughly approve 
themselves to the Speculative Reason, was commonly looked 
upon merely as an ingenious piece of unsubstantial special 
pleading; while his profession of founding the belief in this 
great truth upon what he called the Practical Reason, was 
generally regarded as an admission of the validity of the argu- 
ment which preceding writers upon Natural Theology were 
accustomed to deduce from the conscience or moral nature of 
man. The Atheistic and Pantheistic speculations of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, were not, thirty years ago, much known 
in this country, and had not found their way, as they have now 
done, into our current literature. In these circumstances, it 
is not strange that Natural Theology did not in general oc- 
cupy a very prominent place in the prelections of theological 
professors, or the reading of theological students. Except in 
cases where there happened to be a special predilection for 
this branch of study, even the most diligent and intelligent of 
our divinity students were contented with a careful perusal of 
a very few of the old standard books upon the subject. Of 
those who, like ourselves, attended the Divinity Hall during the 
third deeade of this century, few probably did more in this 
department of study than peruse Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, some of the principal Boyle Lectures, such as those 
of Bentley and Clarke, perhaps Buddaus de Atheismo, and the 
chapter de Deo in two or three of the leading systems of 
theology. Such works as these, with perhaps Leibnitz and 
Archbishop King on Theodicy, with Butler's Analogy to 
furnish the substance of an answer to all objections, and 
Paley to supply the illustrations of the argument from de- 
sign, used to form the subjects of study under the head of 
Natural Theology. Those who had perused these books with 
some care were in general thoroughly satisfied, that the com- 
monly received doctrines concerning the existence, character, 
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and government of God, had been conclusively established, had 
been proved to be true by evidence the validity of which, 
while it might be cavilled at, could not be successfully assailed. 
The general tendency of this state of mind was to disincline 
men to give time and attention afterwards to the study of 
Natural Theology. It was looked upon as a topic settled and 
set by, one the grounds of which were too firmly established to 
- afford matter for serious doubt, and one of too solemn a char- 
acter to be taken up and dealt with as a mere matter of 
speculation, as a mere subject for intellectual exercise. For 
ourselves, we confess that, after having examined this subject 
in the way and to the extent above stated, about the beginning 
of our theological studies, we have never since felt much in- 
terest in it, as a topic of speculation, and have never again 
returned to the investigation of it, further than to take a 
limpse occasionally of the recent speculations of philosophers, 
in order to satisfy ourselves that nothing has yet been dis- 
covered and established, in the world either of matter or of 
mind, at all adequate to shake our old convictions, or to over- 
turn any of the leading arguments on which they were based. 
But though, in common with many of our brethren in the 
ministry, we have never felt called upon to give much time or 
attention to the study of Natural Theology, and have never 
become much interested in mere speculative discussions on 
the subjects which it includes, yet our judgment is thoroughly 
satisfied that it ought now to occupy a more prominent place 
in the course of a theological education, and ought to be more 
minutely and familiarly known by ministers and candidates 
for the ministry. The ground of this conviction is the fact, 
that unsound and dangerous views upon subjects compre- 
hended under the head of Natural Theology, now prevail to a 
considerable extent among educated men, have attained con- 
siderable prominence in our general literature, and are exten- 
sively brought to bear upon the whole circle of theological 
questions,— upon the evidences and the contentsof the Christian 
revelation. Not only are more zealous and plausible attempts 
made now than ever before to undermine the authority of 
what has been most surely believed amongst us, but positively 
erroneous views upon many important topics connected with 
the divine character and government have been advocated, 
and have been urged as precluding the possibility of the au- 
thority of the Christian revelation being established, and of 
some of its fundamental doctrines being received as true. 
Such views are not now confined, as used to be the case in 
former generations, to books which formally discussed these 
subjects, whether on philosophical or theological grounds, but 
they pervade widely our general literature, and come more or 
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less under the cognisance of almost all reading and reflect- 
ing men. It is scarcely possible now-a-days for young men 
of intelligence and mental activity, to have gone through a 
literary or philosophical course at any of our colleges, 
without having come into contact with views about God, 
plausibly urged, and sanctioned by men whom they have 
learned to respect as high authorities, which are fitted to 
shake their faith, both in the validity of the proofs, and in the 
authority of the contents, of the Christian revelation. This 
consideration is quite sufficient to establish the propriety and 
necessity of Natural Theology occupying a somewhat promi- 
nent place,—a more prominent place than used formerly to be 
assigned to it, in the beginning of a course of theological 
study; and of its being treated with a full knowledge of, 
and a constant reference to, the mode in which it is discussed 
in the present day. It is true, indeed, that the whole sub- 
stance of what can be said upon the subject, both in the way 
of directly establishing the truth, and of answering the objec- 
tions that have been adduced against it, has been said fre- 
quently, and long ago, and is to be found in the writings of 
famous authors who flourished in old times. And this is a 
position which it is of great importance to bring out and illus- 
trate, not only in regard to this, but to several other depart- 
ments of theological literature, as an excellent antidote against 
being led away by what is supposed to be original and new. 
But this affords no reason why the subject, if discussed at all, 
should not be treated in the way best adapted to tell upon the 
minds of the present generation, and of course with a special re- 
ference to the most improved and plausible forms in which error 
may have been put forth. If real talent and ingenuity have been 
brought to bear upon the subject in the recent discussion of 
it, something will have been done to change the aspect of the 
case, and to present error in a dress that is partially new, and 
perhaps in some respects more plausible than it ever wore 
before. This is undoubtedly realised in the actual state of 
things amongst us; and it is amply sufficient to require a care- 
ful study of the most recent forms of the discussion, on the 
part, especially, of those who are engaged in superintending 
the studies of candidates for the ministry. Young men who 
are just entering upon the regular study of divinity have of 
course read few or none of the old standard books on Na- 
tural Theology, which used to be regarded as having settled 
satisfactorily its leading doctrines, while they can scarcely fail 
to have been brought into contact with discussions fitted to 
shake their faith in these doctrines. It is of great import- 
ance to show them that these questions have been satisfac- 
torily and conclusively settled long ago; and that the philosophy 
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and the ingenuity of the present day have not materially 
affected the substance of the argument in its fundamental 
' principles, and have not produced any new thing of a really 
formidable description against the cause of sound Theism. 
But this can be done adequately, effectively, and to good pur- 

ose, only by one who has mastered the newest and most 
improved methods of adversaries, the most fresh and plausible 
speculations of those who oppose, more or less openly, the 
generally received doctrines. Without the possession and 
application of this knowledge, the necessary work could not 
be well done; and even if it could, it could scarcely be expected 
to exert its appropriate influence. 

Upon such grounds as these, we are thoroughly satisfied that 
Natural Theology ought to occupy a more prominent place than 
used to be assigned to it, in the studies of ministers and of 
candidates for the ministry; and that, since the conclusions of 
Natural Theology are after all much more important in their 
bearing upon the evidences than upon the contents of the 
Christian revelation,—and since certain notions, alleged to be 
comprehended in the religion of nature, are often now-a-days 
brought to bear injuriously upon the whole mode of investigating 
and ascertaining divine truth,—this subject ought to be taken 
up in the commencement of a course of theological study. It 
seems to have been to a conviction to this effect, that we owe 
the original preparation of the very important and valuable 
work which we-have placed at the head of this article. Dr 
Buchanan having been called by his official duties, as one of 
the professors in the theological seminary of the Free Church, 
to superintend the education of students in the first session of 
a theological curriculum, prepared, as the first branch of this 
work, a course of lectures upon Natural Theology, in which the 
leading topics usually comprehended under this head were 
discussed, in connection with a view of the speculations of 
modern Atheists and Pantheists. Dr Buchanan seems to 
have been led by his convictions of duty, as well as by the bent 
of his studies and inclinations, to go fully and elaborately 
into this subject; and having been afterwards, on the death of 
Dr Chalmers, transferred to another department in the labours 
of the seminary, he has published the substance of his lectures 
in this department of the course, in the two volumes which now 
lie before us. 

_ The work we regard as eminently successful, and deserving 
of the highest commendation. It is an able, learned, compre- 
hensive, well-digested, and lucid exposition of the leading topics 
usually ranked under the head of Natural Theology, followed 
up by an elaborate and masterly refutation of the prevalent 
modern systems of Atheism and Pantheism. Dr Buchanan is 
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already well known and highly esteemed asanauthor. Above 
21,000 copies of his work entitled “‘ Comfort in Affliction,” and 
above 6000 of his work on the “ Office and Work of the Holy 
Spirit,” have been circulated in this country, while large editions 
of them have also been issued in the United States of North 
America. The work now before us exhibits all the excellencies 
by which the former productions of its author are distinguished, 
while, as might be expected from the subjects of which it treats, 
and the purpose for which it was originally prepared, it ex- 
hibits a higher reach of ability and erudition. Dr Buchanan 
has evidently studied the subject thoroughly in all its bearings; 
he is familiar with all the most important works that have 
been written upon it in ancient and modern times, down to 
the most recent productions of the present day; he has sub- 
jected all these materials to the deliberate and independent 
action of his own pure, elevated, and well-baJanced mind; and 
has clothed the results of his studies and reflections upon the 
different departments of this interesting and arduous theme in 
a singularly lucid and beautiful style. 

The work is divided into four sections; of which the first 
gives a “ Statement of the Evidence for the Being and Perfec- 
tions of God ;” the second, an “ Examination of the Rational 
Principles which are involved in the process of Proof;” the 
third treats of “ Modern Atheism, and the Theories which have 
been applied in support of it;” and the fourth unfolds the 
“Uses and Defects of the Natural Manifestation of God.” 
It is, we think, admirably arranged, so far as concerns the 
order and connection of the different parts, both in the great 
leading divisions just stated, and in the subdivisions of these 
principal heads. Dr Buchanan gives, first, a full statement of 
the direct and positive evidences for the being and perfections 
of God, expounding here five distinct arguments in proof of the 
great conclusions of Natural Theology; derived, first, from the 
fact of existence ; second, from the existence of mind; third, 
from the phenomena of conscience ; fourth, from the marks of 
design in nature; and, fifth, from the vestiges of the historic 
fact of creation. Having thus given the direct proof in sup- 
port of the great truths of Natural Religion, Dr Buchanan, in 
the second section, investigates the philosophical ground or 
rationale of the leading processes of proof developed in the 
preceding section, with the view of establishing their solidity 
when tried by the soundest and most generally recognised 
principles of psychology and metaphysics, and answering some 
of the attempts which have been made, upon philosophical 
grounds, to disprove or undermine their validity. He then, 
in the third section, gives a full and elaborate exposition and 
refutation of the principal theories and grounds on which con- 
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clusions, more or less directly opposed to the great truths of 
Natural Religion, have been advocated in the present day, 
under the heads of Development, Pantheism, Materialism, 
Government by Natural Laws, Secularism, &c. This arrange- 
ment produces the result of presenting the materials bearing 
upon all the different departments of the subject in a singu- 
larly clear and lucid order, and of bringing out the great con- 
clusions sought to be established, in a peculiarly satisfactory 
and effective way. 

The two leading characteristics of Dr Buchanan’s book are, 
1st, The complete recasting of the leading arguments for the 
being and perfections of God, in the full knowledge and appli- 
cation of all that the philosophy of modern times, down to the 
present day, has produced bearing upon the subject; and, 
2d, The thorough investigation into the different theories of 
Atheism and Pantheism, in the forms in which they are most 
extensively and industriously pressed upon public attention in 
the present day. These two important objects are most 
successfully accomplished, by a very fine combination of a 
thorough and masterly knowledge of the whole subject in all 
its bearings, of great soundness and discrimination of judgment, 
and of singular clearness both of thought and diction. Indeed, 
Dr Buchanan’s success in expounding and discussing the most 
profound and perplexed questions in a thoroughly lucid and 
perfectly intelligible way, while he fairly faces and fearlessly 
grapples with their deepest difficulties, is one of the most re- 
markable features of the book,—one that entitles it to the 
strongest commendation, and stamps it with the highest value. 
An infusion of outlandish and unintelligible jargon seems to 
be thought by many in the present day to be an indispensable 
mark of anything like philosophy or profundity, though it can 
be easily assumed by those who possess very little of either. 
Those who judge by this standard will not be satisfied with 
Dr Buchanan’s work. He belongs, indeed, to a class of 
writers, of whom Professor Dugald Stewart has been mentioned 
as one of the most distinguished, whose very success in putting 
their views in the clearest light, and clothing them in a lucid 
and beautiful style, is apt to lead men to underrate the solidity 
and depth of their matter, and thus to detract from their re- 
putation as acute or profound thinkers. With superficial 
thinkers, Dr Buchanan is not unlikely to suffer injustice in this 

‘way. But we are persuaded that the most competent judges 
will most readily admit that he is thoroughly qualified for the 
satisfactory discussion of the momentous themes to which his 
work is devoted, and that the difficult and perplexing questions 
which come under review are handled with eminent ability, 
with singular wisdom and judgment, and with a full and intel- 
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ligent acquaintance with all that is necessary for estimating 
and expounding them aright. Dr Buchanan is one of the very 
few men in this country who have read and mastered the pon- 
derous “ Positive Philosophy” of Comte; and he brings also 
under our notice a very interesting department of contempor- 
aneous French literature, almost wholly unknown as yet 
amongst us, in which modern Pantheism, in its grounds and 
history, seems to be discussed in a very satisfactory way. 

In the course of his book, Dr Buchanan has occasion to 
refer to a variety of minor points, on which the soundest de- 
fenders of Theism have differed from each other, especially 
with respect to the weight due to particular modes of proof, 
and the best ways of stating and vindicating them. Our views 
do not precisely concur with his on all these points. But we 
believe that in most cases he has hit upon the truest and 
soundest views of the different questions discussed; and we 
are confident that on all topics of material importance he 
will be found to be a very safe and judicious, as well as very 
agreeable and interesting guide, by all who wish to be tho- 
roughly abreast of the present condition of a very important 
department of investigation, which may be said to belong to 
the domain both of Theology and Philosophy, and with 
which every educated and reading man in the present day 
is called upon, by a regard to his own safety and comfort, to 
make himself acquainted. 

We do not intend to discuss any of the subjects which are 
brought before us by Dr Buchanan's book. We intend merely 
to make a few observations on one particular point, and to 
give some extracts from the work itself. We are not sure, 
indeed, that by any extracts we will be able to give a fair im- 
pression of the work, whose excellencies stand forth more 
conspicuously when it is viewed as a whole, than when broken 
up into parts and sections. One of the most interesting and 
valuable features of the work, is the full exhibition and ex- 
posure, given in the third section, of the schemes of an 
A theistic or Pantheistic character or tendency which have been 
most zealously pressed upon public attention in the present 
day. This department of the work is embodied in five chap- 
ters, entitled, “Theories of Development,” “Theories of Pan- 
theism,” “Theories of Materialism,” Theory of Government by 
Natural Laws,” and “Theory of Secularism.” These chapters, 
especially perhaps the one on Pantheism, contain some of the 
most valuable materials which the work presents; but ren 
do not, we think, afford suitable portions for extracts, whic 


would be at once interesting in themselves and fair specimens 
of the book. This, however, is perhaps the less to be regret- 
ted, as these five chapters have been thrown off separately, 
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each one by itself, and will thus, we trust, reach a far wider 
‘ circle of readers than those who can be’ expected to possess 
themselves of two octavo volumes, } 
The first extract we give is from the Introduction, and it 
contains some important observations on the general character 
of the evidence, and the sources from which it is derived :— 


“ For the reasons that have thus been briefly indicated, we are dis- 
posed to regard almost every method of proof which has been adopted 
as containing some element of truth,—some fact or principle, which at 
one stage or another may be beneficially applied in the way of either 
confirming or illustrating the doctrines of Natural Theology. The 
evidence for the being and perfections of God is not simple, but com- 
plex ; it springs from various sources, and flows in different channels ; 
it cannot be embodied in a single syllogism, nor exhausted by any one 
process of reasoning ; it is essentially a cumulative proof, embracing a 
vast variety of different facts, and depending on several distinct laws 
of thought ; and we shall do no justice—we may even do great injury 
to the sacred cause, if we venture either to circumscribe the field of 
inquiry within narrow and arbitrary limitations, or to confine ourselves 
to one principle of reason as the sole basis of proof. 

“ We have said that the objective and the subjective elements of proof 
are equally indispensable,—that the facts observed in nature would 
afford no evidence apart from those rational principles by which alone 
they can be discerned and interpreted; and that these rational prin- 
ciples, again, could have no occasion for their exercise apart from the 
phenomena of nature and experience. This necessary correlation 
between the facts of observation and the fundamental Jaws of thought, 
suggests the inquiry, whether, in the statement of the evidence, we 
should begin with a discussion of the principles of reason, on which its 
validity depends, or with an exhibition of the facts in nature by which 
these principles are called into action? Considered as subjects of 
speculative inquiry, these two topics, although closely related, are 
radically distinct; and it might seem to be the most scientific course, 
to establish, in the first instance, the rational principles or laws of 
thought on which the validity of the proof depends, and thereafter to 
apply them to the facts of nature and experience. But, for practical 
purposes, we think it better to adopt a different course, and one that 
1s more in accordance with the actual progress of the mind in the 
acquisition of knowledge. It should never be forgotten that a large 
portion of our most important knowledge is acquired, in the first in- 
stance, by the spontaneous exercise of our faculties on their appropriate 
objects, and that it is not till a later stage that we derive any advantage 
from the process of reflective thought, or the. analysis of the mental 

‘laws by which our spontaneous judgments were determined. If the 
laws of thought, to which we appeal, be really connatural to the human 
mind, they will come into play spontaneously on the presentation of 
the objective evidence ;—and by our own consciousness of their opera- 
tion in our bosoms we shall be best prepared for estimating their force, 
and appreciating their value, as constituent elements in the general 
proof. State the fact in the first instance, and let the Jaw operate 
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spontaneously: then advance, with the aid of this new-born conscious- 
ness, to a critical inquiry into the mental process. -By reversing this 
order we involve ourse!ves at the outset in what must be an abstruse 
discussion of the principles of psychology and metaphysics, which is in 
nowise necessary to legitimate our spontaneous judgments, and which 
may be reserved with advantage for a later stage. At each stage in 
our course we present a fact, or a class of facts, which are no sooner 
understood in their true import, than the mind spontaneously acts upon 
them according to its fundamental laws; and it is thus prepared to 
respond to any appeal that may be afterwards made to its own con- 
sciousness in verification of these laws. And as, in point of fact, the 
only parts of the proof which can be seriously questioned, are those 
which depend, not on the facts of nature, but on the principles of 
reason, it is advisable, we think, to present the facts in the first instance, 
that they may make their own natural impression on the mind, and to 
proceed thereafter to a separate consideration of the psychological prin- 
ciples which are involved in the process of proof,”—( Vol. i. pp. 29-31.) 


Dr Buchanan next sets before us a very able discussion of 
some important preliminary questions :— 


‘On a survey of the various methods of stating the proof, as they 
have been successively exhibited, four questions of a preliminary kind 
are naturally raised :—/irst, whether a formal proof of the existence of 
God be either possible on the one hand, or needful on the other? 
secondly, whether, on the supposition of its being both possible and 
useful, it may be best conducted in the @ prior: or the a rogrctecs 
method? thirdly, whether, on the same supposition, it should consist 
chiefly of those facts and considerations which are patent to all, so as 
to be adapted to the popular mind, or should also embrace the aa 
sophical explanation of these facts, so as to assume a scientific form ? 
and, fourthly, whether it should proceed exclusively on the ground of 
‘natural evidence,’ or avail itself also of the light of revelation. A 
brief answer to each of these questions will serve at once to determine 
the plan, and to explain the rationale of the arrangement which we 
propose to adopt. 

“The first of these questions demands our notice at the very threshold 
of the inquiry, chiefly on account of a very singular coalition of ap- 
parently adverse parties, who, differing in all other respects, concur in 
this, that any thing like an effective and legitimate proof of the exist- 
ence of God is impossible. On the one hand, the speculative Atheist, 
whether his infidelity assumes the sceptical or the dogmatic form, 
denies not only the validity of every extant proof, but the existence of 
any accessible body of evidence, or of any intellectual faculty capable 
of affording the slightest rational ground for belief in God. On the 
other band,, the transcendental Idealist and the sentimental Mystic 
speak of such an ‘ intellectual intuition,’ such a direct and immediate 
‘apperception’ of God as is altogether independent alike of any process 
of reasoning, and of any external sign or manifestation in the shape of 
evidence; and they conclude that all argument on the subject is voy 
seded by its self-evident certainty—that a formal proof is impossible, 
just because it is superfluous. Wide as is the distance between these 
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two extremes, there is a point at which they meet and coincide: they 
both concur in affirming that the existence of God cannot be proved, 
while only one of them adds that it need not be proved. Hence we 
hear it reiterated on every side, and sometimes in quarters where it 
might have been least expected, that the existence of God is not a 
topic for argument, but an object for faith ; that if it be credible at all, 
it must be credible simply in the light of its own self-evidence ; that it 
cannot be established by any process of reasoning; and that all reason- 
ing on such a theme weakens rather than confirms our convictions. 
Did we defer to the dictum of a recent writer whose erratic genius 
seldom fails to express itself in strong language, we should feel that 
we are engaging in a useless and even perilous task. ‘ The Deity exists 
by a necessity of his own nature, and men will never cease to believe 
in his existence. The most impious act a human creature can commit, 
is the attempt to prove a fact so omnipresent and irresistible. He who 
asserts that there is no God is a madman: he who, by elaborate 
reasoning, endeavours to show that there is a God, is a fool !’* 

“We think it necessary to take this state of feeling into account, 
when we are entering on a statement of the evidence, both because we 
have reason to believe that it prevails to a considerable extent, not 
only among particular schools of speculative inquirers, but even in the 
mind of the Christian community, insomuch that the study of the 
‘natural evidence’ is distasteful to many, who have no doubt in regard 
to the truth itself ; and also because we apprehend that there is a con- 
fused mixture of truth and error in the supposition from which it 
springs. It seems to have been supposed that, when we speak of 
proving the existence of God, we mean to do so by a long process of 
reasoning or argument,—a series of concatenated syllogisms, such as is 
sometimes employed in the department of pure science; and, on this 
supposition, proof has been deemed superfluous, on the very natural 
ground that there must surely be a shorter and more direct access to 
one of the most universal, as well as most important, convictions of the 
human mind. .To a certain extent, we sympathise with this feeling ; 
and were the supposition well founded, we might even concur in the 
conclusion to which it leads. There could scarcely be a greater or 
more mischievous error than to represent the evidence for the bein 
and perfections of God, as so abstract or so complicated, that it coul 
only be exhibited in a long chain of reasoning, or discerned and appre- 
ciated only by men of science. But when we speak of proof as either 
possible or necessary in such a case, our language is not meant to 
imply this. On the contrary, the process may be extremely short, 
consisting of a very few steps; it may take ged > eam gate under 
the operation of the natural laws of thought, without our being dis- 
tinctly conscious of a train of reasoning, and the evidence may be 

‘no sooner discerned than the truth is intuitively believed. There is 
much that is intuitional and spontaneous, both in the perception of the 
evidence and in the reception of the truth,—just as in every other 
branch of ontology, whether it relates to our own existence, or the 
existence of our fellow-men, or the reality of an external material 
world, But in no case, so far as we can see, is there any intuition so 
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direct and immediate, or any belief so spontaneous, as to be altogether 
independent of evidence. Our belief, for instance, in the existence of 
our fellow-men, and of their radical resemblance to ourselves in respect 
of intelligence and feeling, may be said, in a certain sense, to be in- 
tuitive ; it is so natural and so inevitable, that we are scarcely con- 
scious of passing through any process of reason in reaching it: and 
yet it springs, unquestionably, from certain signs or manifestations of 
thought and emotion in them, which are immediately discerned to be 
similar to those of which we are conscious in ourselves, and which are 
not equally displayed by any of the inferior animals. There is not 
only a spontaneous perception, there is also a real evidence,—an evi- 
dence which may not require, and may scarcely admit of, a formal 
statement, but which is, nevertheless, the sole ground, and the suffi- 
cient justification of our belief. There is both a strong resemblance, 
and a radical difference, between the grounds of our belief in the 
existence of our fellow-men, and those of our belief in the existence of 
God. There is a resemblance, in so far as our belief, in both instances, 
depends on certain signs or manifestations which are discerned and 
interpreted as a natural evidence of the truth; but there is also a 
difference, arising out of the different nature of the evidence to which 
they respectively appeal. It is utterly inconceivable that any sane 
mind should ever deny or doubt the existence of kindred beings around 
it, not because this truth is discerned without evidence, but because 
the medium is so transparent, and the facts so familiar and undeniable, 
that no one, except the systematic sceptic, will even profess to call 
them in question. It is otherwise with the doctrine which affirms the 
being and perfections of God. That doctrine may be as true in itself, 
and as certain in its evidence, as the other ; but our belief in it, in so 
far as it depends on the unaided light of nature, rests on a variety of 
considerations which require to be considered and reflected on before 
their force can be duly felt. The evidence is of a kind that may pos- 
sibly be overlooked and neglected by men immersed in the cares and 
business of life. Hence the necessity of directing their special atten- 
tion to the natural evidence for the being and perfections of God. 
This necessity is not equally felt in np to the grounds of certain 
other primary beliefs, partly because they are generated naturally and 
inevitably by the circumstances in which we are placed, and partly 
also because there is no temptation to deny or to doubt their certainty. 
Whereas, with reference to God, the bridonss, although equally con- 
clusive, is not equally apparent or irresistible ; it,is more liable to be 
overlooked or disputed ; we may neglect it, when we are engrossed with 
the pursuits of business, or even of science ; we may reject and spurn 
it, from a latent consciousness that religion, if true, would bring us 
under obligations, and impose restraints, to which we are unwilling to 
submit. 

“These considerations, derived from the very nature of the case, are 
abundantly sufficient to vindicate any judicious attempt that may be 
made to illustrate the ‘natural evidence’ for the being and perfections 
of God. It is an attempt merely to place the facts of nature before 
the minds of men, so as to call into action the principles of reason or 
the laws of thought to which theology makes its ap It only re- 
mains to be added, that even were the grounds of our belief more 
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intuitively discerned than we have supposed them to be, yet, when 
‘these grounds are called in question, when our belief itself is assailed 
by argument or undermined by sophistry, there may be occasion for 
reasoning, if not to prove the truth, yet to disprove the objections 
which have been urged against it; and this is, in point of fact, the 
reason of by far the larger amount of argument that has been employed 
on the side of theism in its conflict with infidelity. That argument 
has been directed, not so much to the object of proving the truth, for 
the proof consists mainly in a direct appeal to a body of “natural 
evidence,” which depends on facts and is independent of argument,— 
but rather to the object of exposing the fallacies, and neutralising the 
objections of its assailants ; and as long as there are sceptics or atheists 
in the world, so long must this warfare continue to be waged. In 
this respect, theology has been called to encounter the same perils, 
and to pursue a similar course, with sound philosophy itself; for the 
same scepticism which assailed our belief in the existence and provi- 
dence of God, has equally called in question the evidence of our senses, 
the reality of an external material world, and the very possibility of 
proving any one conceivable truth. Its assaults were, in either case, 
met by argument ; but by argument directed, not to prove by reason- 
ing what neither required nor admitted of such proof, but to show that 
our beliefs rest on grounds that are impregnable to every such assault, 
and to neutralise the presumptions that might seem to lie against 
them. On these grounds we conclude, that a proof of the being and 
attributes of God, in the only sense in which we are concerned to de- 
fend it, may be alike legitimate and useful in itself; and that it may 
even be absolutely necessary, both for the production of an intelligent 
belief in the popular mind, and for the prevention or cure of atheism, 
at certain critical stages in the course of speculative inquiry. It may 
be called an argument,—a proof,—or a demonstration ; but it is nothing 
more than a statement of the evidence which exists in nature; and 
it consists in an investigation of the sources from which that evi- 
dence is derived, and the principles of reason on which its validity 
depends.” —( Vol. i. pp. 31-37.) 


This first question touches upon a point of the deepest and 
most fundamental importance. We have a few observations 
to make regarding it ; but in the meantime we give the ex- 
position of the second of these preliminary questions, which 
seems to us to exhibit profound and judicious thinking, and a 
thorough appreciation and mastery of the topic discussed :— 


“The second question,—whether, on the supposition of a proof 
being possible, it may be best conducted after the @ priori or the a 
. posteriori method,—may be differently answered according to the sense 

in which these phrases are understood. They are often used some- 
what vaguely. ate er they denote a process of reasoning ; at other 
times they describe merely the source of data on which that reasoning 
proceeds. In the former sense, an a priori argument corresponds to a 
process of ‘deduction’ by which particular truths are derived from 
more general theorems which virtually comprehend them; while an a 
posteriori argument corresponds to a process of ‘induction’ by which 
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we rise from particular facts to general Jaws. In the other sense, they 
are applied to denote, not a process of reasoning or a-‘method of argu- 
ment, but merely the supposed origin of the constituent elements of 
thought. Thus, any element of thought is said to be an a priori prin- 
ciple, when it is supposed not to be given in ‘ experience,’ but to be 
furnished by ‘ reason :’ and so, any other element of thought is cha- 
racterised, with reference to its source or origin, as an @ posteriori idea 
when it is supposed to be given, not by reason, but by experience, 
The ‘ideas of reason’ are thus distinguished from the ‘ideas of ex- 
perience,’ and any argument which proceeds mainly on the former, is 
often called an argument a priori, while that which proceeds mainly 
on the latter is as often said to be an argument a posteriori. 

“ After the most serious reflection, we admit the distinction, both 
between the inductive and the deductive methods of reasoning, and be- 
tween the a priori and the a posteriori elements of thought: but, in 
applying that distinction, we are prepared to maintain that there never 
has been, and never can be an argument so purely a priori as to have 
no element in it derived from the ‘ ideas of experience,’ nor an argu- 
ment so purely a posteriori as to have no element in it derived from | 
the ‘ideas of reason.’ There is a real and a wide difference between 
the two methods of reasoning ; but that difference does not consist in 
the entire exclusion from either of ideas derived both from reason and 
experience. If you call that element ‘of thought which is furnished 
from within an a priori principle, and that other element which is 
furnished from without an @ posteriori idea, you may thus discriminate 


between the two; but if you attempt to disjoin them, or to found an 


argument, directed to any practical object, exclusively on either, the 
attempt must prove abortive, for ‘ what God hath joined together,’ in 
the very constitution of our nature,—in the co-relation of subject and 
object, ‘no man may part asunder.’ 

“If by ana priori principle, you mean an element of thought fur- 
nished from within, and springing immediately and spontaneously 
from the structure and laws of the mind itself,—then there is an a 
priori element, not only in the process of abstract reasoning, but in 
the simplest case of induction,—in the most common act of perception, 
—and even in sensation itself,—it is involved in all ‘experience.’ In 
sensation, which is often supposed to be merely empirical, there is 
really an @ priori element; it is not the exclusive product of any 
external cause, it is the joint product of subject and object, of matter 
and mind; it depends as much on the constitution of the one as on 
the properties of the other ; and hence both Kant and Mill have 
shown, that the theory, which represents the mind as purely passive in 
sensation, proceeds on a partial view of the conditions required, and 
that the laws of our organization and mind are as much concerned as 
the properties and influence of outward objects. And if there must 
be, on the one hand, an a priori element in every judgment or argu- 
ment @ posteriori, it is equally evident, on the other hand, that the 
converse is also true,—that there is an a posteriori element in every a 
priori proof. Mr Mill has endeavoured to show, that the whole force 
of the syllogism depends on a prior ‘induction,—that every process 
of deductive reasoning presupposes some idea derived from experience, 
—and that geometry itself rests ultimately on ‘ definitions,’ such as 
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are possible only on the supposition of our having observed figures 
. and magnitudes.* In short, human knowledge, in all cases without 

exception, depends on the combination of two elements,—a certain 
‘rudimentary experience, and some mental law or principle of 
reason ; and in the absence of either, knowledge is non-existent, and 
reasoning impossible. 

“ Let us apply these general views to the special subject of our 
present inquiry. It appears to us that neither the @ priori nor the a 
posteriori proof of the being and attributes of God could be valid or 
conclusive, did it confine itself either to the facts of experience, or the 
ideas of reason exclusively, and that both must be combined in any 
effective statement of the evidence. This remark is abundantly con- 
firmed by the result of all the attempts that have ever been made to 
construct a proof out of materials derived exclusively either from 
reason or experience. It has been well said, that Descartes’ celebrated 
arguments for the existence of God ‘have all been sometimes called 
by courtesy @ priori arguments, though some of them are as much 
deductions a posteriori (the elements, however, being from the mind, 
not from the material universe) as those which are usually so called ; 
i.e., they are from effects to causes, and from effects manifesting a 
certain nature to a cause manifesting a similar nature.’t We cannot 
advert to all the examples ; but we may select one, which all com- 
petent judges will admit to be, in many respects, the most memorable 
effort of human reason to elevate itself, by pure thinking, to the 
knowledge of Him who is infinite and eternal. The ‘ Demonstration 
of the Existence of God’ by Dr Samuel Clarke, is one of the noblest 
monuments of human thought. It is the product of a mind at once 
acute and profound; and whatever defects may be ascribed to it, by 
the rigorous criticism of reason, or the sceptical criticism of un-reason, 
it will ever retain a permanent value in the eyes even of those who 
decline to adopt or sanction it, on account of that portion of truth 
which unquestionably belongs to it. It is characterised throughout 
by that vigorous intellectual energy, which made Clarke a fit associate 
and correspondent of Newton, and Leibnitz, and Butler. 

“On a careful analysis of this celebrated argument, it will be found 
that it may be divided into two great branches,—and that in each of 
these, it depends entirely for its validity on the combination of an em- 
pirical fact with a law of reason,—in other words, on the conjoined 
force of the a priori and a posteriori elements. In the first branch, 
which proceeds on what Kant would have called the fact of ‘ uncon- 
ditioned existence,’ experience is called in, but only to the extent of 
postulating ‘the existence of something ;’ and then, on the ground of 
this fact of experience, the author rises, by the aid and under the 
guidance of an established law of thought, to the inference that some- 
thing must have existed from all eternity, or that there must be in the 
universe some Being that is necessary and self-ewistent. He next pro- 
ceeds to deduce from the idea of a necessary and self-existent Being 
certain conclusions respecting its nature, and the attributes which must 
belong to it. Without enlarging on this part of the proof, in which he 


* J. S, Mill, “System of Logic,” i. 198, 226, 249, 297, 301, 336, 363, 534, 
+ Edinburgh Review, January 1852,p.36., 0 °=«¢«°~«2«€8#*#=3= 
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founds on mere ‘ unconditioned existence,’ as Baronius says a meta- 
physician ought to do,*—let us turn to the second branch of his argu- 
ment, in which he attempts to prove the intelligence, wisdom, goodness, 
and other perfections of God. In this he founds, not on bare existence 
as unconditioned, but on existence so conditioned as to afford evidences 
of design, and is compelled again to have recourse to the combined 
strength of reason and experience. In proving his eighth proposition, 
—that the Supreme Cause and Author of all things must be an Intel- 
ligent Being,—he frankly admits that this, which, nevertheless, is said 
to be the main question betwixt us and the Atheists, ‘does not so 
obviously and directly appear to us by considerations a priori ; because, 
through the imperfection of our faculties, we know not wherein Intel- 
ligence consists, nor can gee the immediate and necessary connection of 
it with self-existence, as we can that of eternity, infinity, and unity. 
But a posteriori, almost every thing in the world demonstrates to us 
this great truth, and affords us undeniable arguments to prove that the 
world, and all things therein, are the effects of an Intelligent and 
Knowing Cause.’ The argument, considered as a pure a priori specu- 
lation, thus breaks down in the hands of its ablest advocate, and that, 
too, just at the most critical point,—the point which, by his own 
admission, is ‘the main question bewixt us and the Atheists.’ 

“It is only fair to add his own candid estimate of the comparative 
value of this kind of proof, as that is frankly stated in a letter appended 
to his work. ‘The proof a posteriori, he says, ‘is level to all men’s 
capacities, because there is an endless gradation of wise and useful 
phenomena of nature, from the most obvious to the most abstruse, 
which afford proof of the being of God to the several capacities of ‘all 
unprejudiced men; and this is what, I suppose, God as a Moral 
Governor expects that moral agents should be determined by. The 
proof a priori is, I believe, strictly demonstrative; but, like number- 
less mathematical demonstrations, capable of being understood by only 
u few attentive minds,—because it is of use only against learned and 
metaphysical difficulties, and, therefore, it must never be expected that 
this should be made obvious to the generality of men, any more than 
Astronomy or Mathematics can be.’ This graceful admission is satis- 
factory, so far as it goes; but the fact, that such minds as those of 
Butler, Reid, Stewart, Brown, Brougham, Whately, and Chalmers, 
were not convinced, after the most careful study, of the validity of this 
demonstration, may be regarded as a sufficient proof that not only 
‘the generality of men,’ but some even of ‘the few attentive minds,’ 
may desiderate something which they can by no means find in it. 

“ And yet we are very far from saying that this elaborate argument 
deserves the ridicule with which it has sometimes been treated. On 
the contrary, we hold that it does contain the substance of a valid 
proof, both from conditioned and unconditioned existence ; and that its 
chief defect lies in the professed attempt to prove every thing @ priori, 
when, from the very nature of the case, we are under the necessity of 
combining ‘the principles of reason’ with ‘the facts of experience.’ 
Still it has a permanent and imperishable value, as one of the loftiest 
monuments of human thought: and the deductive method which it 


* Baronius, ‘* Metaphys.,” p. 2,—* Metaphysica contemplatut ens gua ens est.” 
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pursues is, and ever will be, applicable to some topics, included in the 

. general subject, which cannot be so well or so clearly proved in any 
other way. The masterly critique by Dr Waterland* amply proves 
the truth of this opinion. He rejects the proof, for reasons which are 
distinctly and forcibly stated ; but he adds—that ‘it may be legitimate 
to argue a priort from existence to attributes, or from one attribute to 
another, —‘ that the Divine existence may be considered in the first 
place, and after that the attributes, in their most natural order of con- 
ception ; and when they are so placed or ranked, we may argue. from 
them in that order, and such arguing may, without impropriety, be 
styled arguing a priori, as arguing from something antecedent in natural 
order of conception, to something subsequent in conception to it. And 
this kind of arguing a priori, which is reasonable, ought not to be 
confounded with the other, which is manifestly dorsgov xgoregor, and 
palpably absurd.’”—(Vol. i. pp. 37-44.) 


The subject adverted to in the second of these extracts is 
one of paramount importance in the present day, when there 
is so strong a tendency to deny that the great doctrines of 
Natural Theology can be fully proved and satisfactorily estab- 
lished, and when so many men of different views, and upon 
various grounds, concur in countenancing this startling notion. 
This notion has been put forth of late by many who profess, 
and often, we doubt not, sincerely, to be decided Theists,—to be 
themselves convinced of the truth of the leading conclusions of 
Natural Theology, though denying that they can be logically 
proved or established,—nay, to hold that the intuition, or the 
faith, or whatever other vague and indefinite thing it may be, 
on which they rest their views upon these subjects, affords a 
better and surer ground for them than any thing coming under 
the heads of reason, argument, proof, or evidence. We have 
no sympathy whatever with these notions, and, on the contrary, 
regard them with great jealousy. Wherever we meet them, 
and in whatever spirit they may be brought forward, they 
remind us unpleasantly of Hume’s well-known sneer about 
“our holy religion being founded not on reason but on faith.” 
We are convinced, that no doctrines will long continue to 
regulate the convictions of men, unless they can be proved or 
logically established, unless they can be shown to commend 
themselves, by a vinculum more or less direct, to the under- 
standing or reason of man, meaning thereby that department of 
man’s mental constitution which is more immediately conversant 
. with the investigation and establishment of truth, and unless 
the objections which may be adduced against them can be 
disposed of, more or less directly, by successful dialectics ; and 
we are also convinced, that the leading doctrines of Natural 
Theology, as they are generally received amongst us, can be 


* Law’s “Inquiry: into the Ideas of Space, Time, Immensity, and; Eternity,” 
Appendiz, p. 197. 
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proved or established in this way against all gainsayers, can 
be so commended argumentatively to the understanding or 
reason as to shut men up to utter scepticism, as. the only al- 
ternative to receiving them as true and proved. 

We have no room at present for discussing this subject our- 
selves, or for giving extracts of any length regarding it from 
Dr Buchanan’s book. We can only make a few miscellaneous 
observations upon it. Kant and Schleiermacher seem to have 
exerted no small influence in leading men to disconnect the 
conclusions of Natural Theology with the intellectual or cog- 
nitive department of our nature; the former basing them on 
the moral nature, and the latter on the intuitional conscious- 
ness. The general tendency of Sir William Hamilton’s philo- 
sophy is to favour the same result, to substitute in a question 
of this sort faith instead of reason. His views upon this sub- 
ject are probably much the same as Kant’s, though in stating 
them he has used an expression which, if it was not employed 
inadvertently, goes farther in a right direction than Kant 
would have done. He says (Discussions, second edition, p. 623), 
“The only valid arguments for the existence of a God and 
the immortality of the human soul, rest on the ground of man’s 
moral nature.” We would fain regard this as a proof that 
Sir William admits that there is one source whence valid argu- 
ments, properly so called, for the existence of God can be derived. 
But many now-a-days, though professing to believe in the 
existence of God, maintain that there is no true and con- 
clusive argument in proof of this great fact, or of the doctrine 
which proclaims it. The last number of the Westminster 
Review (No. XVI. p. 352) puts the matter in this way :— 
‘* Evidence that there is ‘a Being all powerful, wise, and good, 
by whom every thing exists,’ fails us, but fails us because the ~ 
theme transcends all evidence, because, in the very nature of 
things, we, the finite, cannot from the finite educe or reason 
out the Infinite,—we, the merely immortal, cannot from the 
successional attain even to logical apprehension of the Eternal. 
But He witnesses to Himself within us all. He proclaims Him- 
self, His infinitude, there. This inward witness, in its essential 
nature and free unbiassed utterance, is authoritative and su- 
preme.” This is sufficiently explicit in the repudiation of every 
thing like an intellectual or rational ground for belief in the 
existence of God; and so far as concerns the alleged substitute 
for this, it seems to be little else than empty verbiage and un- 
meaning declamation. Views of a similar tendency are to be 
found in that singular and dangerous storehouse of almost all 
that is unsound and heretical, “ The Epistles of St Paul to the 
Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations,” by Mr Jowett, now Professor of Greek at Ox- 
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ford, He says (vol. ii. p. 410), “The arguments from first or 
‘final causes will not bear the tests of modern metaphysical 
inquirers.” “Arguments from first and final causes may be re- 
garded as a kind of poetry of natural religion.” It is an alarm- 
ing state of things when such views as these are issued, and 
with impunity, from the high places of the Church of England. 
Most of those who adopt these views profess to believe in 
the generally received doctrines concerning God; and if these 
doctrines are true, it is surely in the highest degree improbable 
that they should not admit of being fully commended to that 
department of our mental constitution which is specially con- 
versant with the discovery and establishment of truth. There 
is no improbability that other departments of our nature should 
contribute to suggest to us and to impress upon us some know- 
ledge of God, but there is the highest improbability that the 
cognitive and ratiocinative part of our nature should not. The 
question is not, in what way the idea of God, and some con- 
ceptions and beliefs regarding him, may have been originally 
produced in our minds, nor, in what way they may have been 
most powerfully impressed upon us; but simply this,—whether 
processes of reasoning and argument can be produced, which 
cannot be successfully redargued, and which, as their legiti- 
mate and appropriate result, constrain men’s understandings 
to receive as true the commonly-received doctrines concern- 
ing God? In order to find a sufficient warrant for answering 
this question in the affirmative, it is of course not necessary to 
ignore or reject the informations of the senses, of consciousness, 
andof reasoning, or the intuitive fundamental laws of thought or 
first principles of belief, as they have been called. The results 
or products of these capacities and departments of our mental 
constitution enter into all our processes of reasoning or argu- 
ment, and essentially affect all the conclusions we adopt. But 
there are many of our convictions which we could not have 
reached, unless our reasoning powers had been brought to 
bear upon the materials derived from these other sources; and 
even though the conclusions might have been otherwise 
reached, it is only by the exercise of our understanding that 
their validity can be thoroughly tested, and that they can be 
defended agianst the assaults of adversaries. If legitimate 
and unanswerable processes of argument can be produced, 
_ leading logically to the conclusion of the truth of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Natural Theology, then the favourite alle- 
gation of the present day, about our views of God being founded 
on intuition or faith and not on reason, must fall to the ground, 
and the doctrines of Natural Theology must be held to be 
logically proved and conclusively established in argument, 
although at may have been by some other natural process that 
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our conceptions of God have been introduced into our minds, 
and although it may have been by a supernatural process that 
they have been most deeply impressed upon us. 
We have said that a great amount of improbability attaches 
to the view we are opposing, both from the nature of the 
case and from the fact, that the great body of the ablest 
men who have most carefully considered this subject have 
been satisfied of the soundness of some of the common argu- 
ments for the existence and perfections of God; while the 
efforts of those who have taken the other side wear very 
much the appearance, of being traceable, in most cases, to 
perverted ingenuity, to an affectation of superiority to com- 
monplace arguments and vulgar prejudices, or to something 
worse. But while these considerations furnish strong pre- 
sumptions in favour of our position, the proof of it can be 
based only upon the production of actual arguments in sup- 
port of the leading conclusions of Natural Theology, so put 
as to be unanswerable by fair reasoning, and followed up by 
an exposure of any attempts that may have been made to 
answer them, or to prove their insufficiency. Dr Buchanan's 
book is so arranged as to correspond beautifully with this 
division of the subject; and this affords a special indication of 
its suitableness to the state of the discussion in the present 
day. He first gives the direct and proper proof for the being 
and perfections of God under five leading heads ; and then, in 
his second section, he gives an examination of the rational 
principles which are involved in the process of proof, just for 
the purpose of proving, that the process of proof which had 
been presented is in full accordance with the most generally- 
recognised and best-established principles of psychology and. 
metaphysics, and that no valid objection derived from these 
sources can be adduced against it. He introduces the subject, 
and states the position on which we have been animadverting, in 
the first chapter of this section, under the title of “ The Meta- 
physics of Theism,” and then he defends the validity of the pro- 
cess of proof, and answers the objections to it, under the heads 
of “The Principle of Causality,” “The Doctrine of Final 
Causes,” and a notice of Kant’s attack upon the common argu- 
ments for Theism. This is a very important and a very able 
portion of the work, and we regret that our limits enable us 
only to give two short extracts from it :— 






































































































































“ We have thus briefly adverted to three distinct opinions respect- 
ing the psychological origin of our belief in God, which have all been 
applied to disparage or supersede the proof arising from the natural 
evidence in favour of his being and perfections. Sometimes by repre- 
senting the idea of God as innate, and indelibly engraved on every 
human mind,—sometimes by ascribing our belief in his being to intui- 
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tion, rather than to inference,—sometimes by referring it not to reason, 
‘but to faith,—not a few have attempted to persuade the public mind, 
that any thing like proof in such a case is unnecessary or even impos- 
sible, and have succeeded, it is to be feared to a large extent, in creat- 
ing a prejudice against the study of the natural evidence. But if Nature 
be indeed a volume which contains any information respecting its 
Author,—if it be true that ‘ the heavens declare the glory of God,’ and 
that the ‘ invisible things of Him, even his eternal power and God- 
head, are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made,'—it is alike our duty and our privilege to study ‘the works of 
the Lord, and to consider the operations of His hands.’ Believing that 
there is a valid natural evidence for the being and perfections of God, 
and that it is by the aid of that evidence, in conjunction with the 
revelations of Scripture, that we can best arrive at sound religious con-' 
Victions, we propose to examine the process of proof, with the view 
of ascertaining what are the principles, intuitional or logical, which are 
involved in it, and of showing that it is neither less legitimate nor less 
conclusive than the processes which are employed in any other depart- 
ment of science.”—(Vol. i. p. 328.) 

“Tt is enough for the vindication of our cause, if we can establish 
the two following positions :—first, that all speculative objections are 
equally applicable to each of the three great branches of ontology, 
which relate respectively to the soul, the universe, and God; and, 
secondly, that in applying the principle of causality to the proof of the 
existence of God, we are following precisely the same method by which 
we arrive at the knowledge of other existences and causes. If these 
two positions be established, it will follow that there is nothing peculiar 
or anomalous in the process by which we infer, from the natural evi- 
dence, the being ink perfections of God; and that we must either 
admit its validity, or sink into utter scepticism in regard to the most 
familiar objects of human knowledge.”—(Ibid. p. 338.) 

We have no doubt that Dr Buchanan has conclusively proved 
these positions, and thereby established his case. Thus we 
have not only processes of proof for the being and perfections 
of God, in which no flaw or defect in logic can be established, 
but also a distinct proof of the legitimacy of the principles 
involved in these processes, a proof of their accordance with 
the recognised principles applicable to the discovery and estab- 
lishment of truth in general. The practical result of all this is, 
either that the leading doctrines of Natural Theology must 
be admitted to be argumentatively proved, to be established 
to the satisfaction of our reason, or else it must be held that 
nothing is to be certainly believed under the head of what is 
‘commonly called contingent truth, beyond the immediate, indi- 
vidual, informations of perception and consciousness, or what 
Hume called impressions and ideas, and this would be virtu- 
ally to introduce a system of general scepticism. The doctrines 
of Natural Theology, indeed, come under the head of what is 
usually called contingent and concrete, as distinguished from 
necessary and abstract, truth, and, therefore, the evidence in 
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support of them cannot be of the kind that is called, in the 
strictest sense of the word, demonstrative, such as that by 
which the truths of Geometry are proved. And this consider- 
ation, while making it probable that these doctrines may be ar- 
gued against, and that the arguments adduced against them may 
be possessed of some plausibility and may not admit of being 
met in every case with a direct and explicit answer, does not 
necessarily affect the real strength of the evidence, or the cer- 
tainty of the conviction which it may produce. The real 
question is, Can such evidence be set forth as ought in right 
reason to convince our judgment and to carry our assent,—such 
evidence as can be successfully defended when assailed by 
argument, and should, therefore, even though every diffi- 
culty that ingenuity may suggest be not entirely cleared away, 
carry conviction to all who allow their rational faculties to 
work naturally and fairly, and who honestly and impartially 
submit to the guidance of apparent truth, wherever it may lead 
them? Evidence answering this description is, we are per- 
suaded, necessary to give to any doctrines that may be pro- 
pounded, a firm and permanent hold of men’s convictions, to 
save them from becoming the prey of sophistry and scepticism ; 
and evidence of this sort, varied and multiform, derived from 
many different sources, and adapted to every different capacity, 
has been hundreds of times produced in support of the com- 
monly received doctrines coneerning the being and perfections 
of God, and has been successfully defended against all adver- 
saries. 

The leading positions which may be derived from the light 
of nature concerning God, are admirably stated in the following 
passage from Bishop Stillingfleet’s “Origines Sacre,” so stated 
as, by the very mode of stating them, to furnish a strong pre- © 
sumption of their truth :— 


“But yet for those whose minds are so coy and squeamish as to 
any thing of divine revelation, we want not sufficient evidence in point 
of reason to prove to them the existence of a Deity. In order to which, 
I shall clear these following propositions :— 

“1, That the true notion of a Deity is most agreeable to the faculties 
of men’s souls, and most consonant to reason and the light of nature. 

“2. That those who will not believe that there is a God, do believe 
other things on far less reason, and must by their own principles deny 
some things which are apparently true. 

“©3. That we have as certain evidence that there is a God as it is 
possible for us to have, considering his nature.”—(B. iii. ¢. i. p. 367.) 


These different positions are there satisfactorily established ; 
that is, such considerations bearing upon them are brought 
forward as, when duly weighed and fairly applied, are suffi- 
cient to commend them to the assent of our understandings, 
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and to make it our duty, as reasonable and honest men, 
‘to regard them and to deal with them as true and proved. 
The third position suggests to us the chief difficulty commonly 
founded on by those who are most confident in asserting that 
the doctrines of Natural Theology cannot be proved, viz., that, 
to adopt the words of the Westminster Review, “ we, the finite, 
cannot from the finite educe or reason out the Infinite,” or, 
that in consequence of the inadequacy of our finite faculties to 
grasp the idea of infinity, or the conception of an Infinite Being, 
there must be a gap or incurable defect in the process by which 
we profess to prove the existence of such a being as God. Now, 
all that we contend for is, as Stillingfleet says, “that we have 
as certain evidence that there is a God as it is possible for 
us to have, considering his nature.” There may be, or rather 
there must be, peculiarities, involving something of the nature of 
defects and difficulties, which affect all our mental exercises 
with respect to an Infinite Being. But these defects or diffi- 
culties affect only our capacity of forming a full and definite 
conception of an Infinite Being, or of the import of the pro- 
position asserting the existence of such a being, and do not 
affect the question of what are the sources from which our 
conceptions of such a being or our beliefs regarding him are 
derived, or of what are the processes by which we may be 
satisfied of their soundness and validity. The men who use 
this consideration, to show that the existence of God cannot 
be proved, profess to believe that God exists and is infinite. 
Even the Westminster Review says, that ‘God proclaims his 
infinitude within us.” So that it appears that there is a con- 
ception and a conviction of an Infinite Being produced in our 
minds, in some way or other, and that we may be convinced 
that such a being exists, notwithstanding all the difficulties, 
defects, impossibilities, whatever these may be, resulting 
from the disproportion between our finite faculties and an in- | 
finite object. And if so, then nothing of essential importance 
can depend upon the question of what department of our mental 
constitution it is that furnishes us with our views of God, or, 
at least, there can be no good ground why these views may not 
be furnished, or at any rate tested, by the reason or under- 
standing. Suppose that God were to proclaim to us his infini- 
tude, not in the vague, unmeaning, and baseless sense in which 
. this is predicated of him by the Westminster Review, but by 
an explicit declaration to that effect conveyed to us in words, 
a supposition, as we believe, virtually realised in the sacred 
Scriptures, the disproportion between our faculties and infini- 
tude, with all its consequences, would still continue ; but there 
would be nothing in this to prevent us from doing what we 
could in forming a conception of the Infinite Being thus brought 
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before us, and nothing to deter or incapacitate us for investi- 
gating, in the exercise of our reasoning powers, the validity of 
the evidence that God has given us this revelation con- 
cerning himself. 

Upon grounds substantially the same, we think it can be 
shown that there is no general a priori ground for denying the 
competency or practicability of producing processes of argu- 
ment directed to prove the existence of an Infinite Creator and 
First Cause of all things. Processes of reasoning have been 
produced, professing and appearing to establish this conclu- 
sion, sagainst the validity of which nothing can be alleged, 
except the difficulties connected with the idea of infinity,— 
difficulties which we have shown to be irrelevant, so far as 
concerns the topic at present under consideration. The 
psychological or metaphysical questions concerning infinity 
and our mode of conceiving of it are of no real importance, 
with relation to any thing about which the advocates of a 
rational Natural Theology need be concerned. What they have 
to do is simply to produce processes of argument, the natural 
or appropriate effect of which is to satisfy men’s understand- 
ing that there exists a Creator and First Cause of all things who 
is practically infinite, or exalted above the highest conceptions 
we can form of glory, majesty, and excellence; and then to 
show, that all the attempts which have been made to prove that 


these processes of argument are defective or inadequate, may 
be convicted of unintelligibility, irrelevancy, or sophistry. All 
this has been often done, but never, we think, better and more 
thoroughly than in Dr Buchanan’s “ Faith in God and Modern 
Atheism Compared.” 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature. 
Also, Fifteen Sermons, preached in the Chapel of the Rolls’ Court. 
By Josern Burier, Bishop of Durham. With a Life of the 
Author, a copious Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By Josrepu 
Anavs, D.D. London. 


Tus reprint of Butler’s Analogy and Sermons is one of a series of 
works in the course of publication by the London Religious Tract 
Society, partly original and partly selected, and designed more espe- 
cially for the use of, students, and others who, though not students by 
profession, share to some extent in the spirit of intellectual activity 
and religious inquiry common to the times. In the Biblical depart- 
ment of the series, to which this work belongs, there have already 
appeared some publications of much merit, and fitted to be extensively 
useful. The well-known volume of Paley on the Evidences has found 
an able and discriminating editor in Mr Birks,—who, besides supply- 
ing an antidote to the defective evangelical tone and sentiments, and 
correcting the wonderfully few inaccuracies that are found in the 
original work, has, in the shape of supplementary notes appended to 
it, somewhat enlarged Paley’s reasonings on those points, a fuller dis- 
cussion of which was necessary to meet the demands of religious 
doubt or argument at the present day. Notwithstanding the affecta- 
tion, recently manifested in certain quarters, of undervaluing the exter- 
nal evidences of Christianity, we have no doubt that Paley’s work, 
under the judicious hands of such an editor, is destined for long to 
hold its place in the very first ranks of our apologetical literature. A 
similar service has been rendered by Mr Birks to another, and perhaps 
still more valuable work of Paley, in this same series. The “Hore 
Pauline” of the latter author has been edited and enlarged by Mr 
Birks in a manner worthy of a work which, with the exception of 
Butler’s Analogy, is perhaps, in respect of originality of conception 
and ability of execution, the most valuable contribution which, in this 
country, the Christian argument has ever received. With a sound 
and cautious judgment, he has brought to bear upon Paley’s reason- 
ings all the lights which a fuller study of the inspired record, aided by 
the investigations of modern criticism, could furnish. And especially 
he has, in the second half of the volume, entered upon the field of 
original inquiry for himself,—taking Paley’s argument, and extending 
it to other portions of Scripture, and bringing out many undesigned 
coincidences between the inspired writers which Paley had left unno- 
ticed or untouched. In this portion of the work Mr Birks has ren- 
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dered valuable and original services to the apologetical argument; and 
if he has not altogether rivalled his master in his own field, it is no 
small praise to have been found not unworthy to follow in his steps. 
The edition, by Birks, of Paley’s “ Hore Pauline,” with the “ Hore 
Apostolic ” appended, is well entitled to supersede every other. 

We are indebted to Dr Angus, as author or editor, for the two re- 
maining volumes of the Biblical series. The “Bible Hand-book” is an 
introduction to the study of the sacred volume, sufficiently learned to 
satisfy the scholar, and sufficiently plain to be suited for popular and 
general use. We know of few books to be compared with it for the 
amount of valuable materials bearing on an intelligent study of Scrip- 
ture which it contains, in a form at once compact and useful, or that 
exhibits so many of the best fruits of an extensive and sound erudition, 
with so little of its pedantry or pretensions. With no attempt at ori- 
ginality or novel research, where these would have been greatly out of 
place, Dr Angus has shown much industry, skill, and judgment, in 
arranging and condensing into a brief compass and simple form all 
that the learning and criticism both of earlier and later times have 
done for the defence and illustration of the Books of Scripture ; and 
he has succeeded in producing a volume well adapted not only for the 
student who is entering upon a course of theological training, but 
also for that large class of inquirers who may desire to know some- 
— of the results of theological study without passing through its 
schools, 

The edition of the Analogy before us is not unworthy to find a place 
in the same useful series. We are not prepared, indeed, to say that 
we value as highly Dr Angus’ labours in his capacity of editor and 
commentator on the pages of Butler, as those in his previous character 
of author of the “ Bible Hand-book.” It was perhaps a more difficult 
task to follow in the footsteps of the author of the Analogy, and to 
illustrate his path, than to rival such writers as Horne in his popular 
“Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures.” Nevertheless, the republi- 
cation in a cheap form of such a work as the Analogy in the present 
day is peculiarly seasonable, and the illustrative labours of the editor 
are fitted to be useful in no small degree. He has wisely adopted the 
text as amended and fixed by the care of Mr ag pare in his recent 
admirable but somewhat expensive edition of the Analogy; while the 
literary and philosophical notes contained in that volume, together with 
Chalmers’ prelections on Butler, the valuable analysis of Duke and 
Wilkinson, and other works of Butler's many disciples and illustrators, 
have afforded varied materials, which Dr Angus has freely and ad- 
vantageously used for the illustration of the argument. One portion 
of the notes is directed to point’out and -correct those deficiencies or 
inaccuracies in the reasoning of ‘which even Butler was sometimes, 
although not frequently, guilty, when tempted to link on his argument 
to the fallacious help of the prevailing metaphysics or scholastic 
theology of his age. Another portion is applied to the still more 
important object of supplying what is wanting in the evangelical tone 
and statement of some parts ‘of, the Analogy; although such is the 
harmony and consistency of truth, and so firma had Butler taken 
of the fundamental principles of the divine administration, that the 
necessities of his argument often carried him in the right direction 
farther than his theology might have led him ; so that when he sins 
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against a sounder creed, it is oftener in the way of defect than of positive 
error. And the remainder of the notes is intended to explain the 
doctrines which Butler combats, or to point out the influence of his 
views upon the subsequent history of theological opinion. Prefixed to 
each chapter there is an analysis of its contents, giving in a distinct 
and brief form a vidimus of the order and substance of the argument, 
and affording a very useful help to those who are beginning the study 
of the Analogy. 

It is by no means an easy task to read the Analogy and appropriate 
its reasonings with a full insight into the meaning of the author, and 
more especially with the power to follow out Butler's principles in their 
varied and extensive application. The production of the Analogy was 
the labour of half a lifetime,—“the hard thinking of twenty years 
having been packed up” within this little volume. No one can read 
it with any measure of attention without feeling that every sentence is 
laden with meaning,—that each clause of a sentence is suggestive, 
nay, that every word almost is made to look before and after. Still 
farther, no one can have studied it without being convinced that the 
principles embodied ‘in the Analogy traverse well nigh the whole field 
of theological speculation, in so far as it bears on the evidences and 
informations of the Word of God, and that they admit of ready and 
extensive application not only to errors other than those to which 
Butler has applied them, but to forms of unbelief unknown in his 
day. We are satisfied that there are to be found in the Analogy 
principles fitted and sufficient to meet almost every form of speculative 
unbelief prevalent at the present time; and that there needs but 
some disciple of Butler, inspired by his master’s spirit and equipped in 
his armour, to go forth against the enemy, and the victory is sure. It 
did not lie within the scope of Dr Angus’ aim to enter upon such a 
field. In his office as editor he has satisfied himself with illustrating 
Butler’s views, and explaining his principles, in so far as he himself has 
indicated their application. But beyond this there is a most inviting 
field for any one qualified and competent to occupy it. A mage 
on the Analogy that should explain and develop its principles in all 
their depth and extent,—that should exhibit their application not only 
to the errors of Butler's day, but to those that subsequently have arisen, 
—that should adapt them to the varied forms of speculative unbelief 
which, the same in substance as before, but under new and different 
guises, have troubled the mind of the church in recent times,—that 
should illustrate the power of these ancient truths in their victory over 
present falsehoods, would be a contribution to the cause of Christianity, 
inferior in value to none which our age has witnessed. In the mean- 
time, and in the absence of such a work, we welcome every attempt 
made to render Butler's volume more familiar to the thinking portion 
of the rising generation, satisfied that there can be no better antidote 
to nine-tenths of the etrors of the day than a revival of his principles 
and spirit. 


Holidays at the Cates 
h 


; or, @ Visit to Aunt Susan. Edinburgh : 
epherd & Elliot, 1855. re 
Many little books are produced at this season of the year for the 
amusement and instruction of children. We applaud the custom, as 
a kindly thing in itself, and fitted to draw forth right feelings in the 
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hearts of children. But we feel special pleasure when the books of 
this class do really provide at once amusement and instruction, blended 
with and pervaded by sound religious principle. For this reason, 
we give our cordial approbation to the little book now before us. It 
is well and pleasingly written ; the dialogue full of nature, simplicity, 
and genial sense and warmth. The little stories introduced are both 
well conceived and well related ; and the spirit of the whole is one of 
unobtrusive, but healthful and congenial piety, in thought, feeling, and 
language. As a little, cheerful, interesting, and right-hearted present 
for a child, we could very confidently place it in the hands of those 
most dear to us, and we can advise others to do the same. 


The Suffering Saviour ; or, Meditations on the Last Days of Christ 
upon Earth By the Rev. Frep. W. Krummacuer, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. 481. 


Twenty-seven Sermons, preached in St George's Church, Barnsley. 
By the Rev. W. J. Brock, B.A. London: Longman & Co. 


WE are led to associate these volumes,—the one of German, the 
other of English authorship,—partly because of their external cha- 
racter as discourses which have been preached, but mainly on account 
of the practical cast of their contents. 

Though missing, in some degree, in them both, the close adherence 
to a rigid exegesis of the words of Scripture,—which, so valuable at 
all times, is of especial importance in our own, when an urgent de- 
mand for what is individual and fresh in pulpit ministrations is so 
frequently made,—we have marked with peculiar interest no little 
edge and vigour in dealing with the sinner’s conscience, much of what 
is both searching and soothing in the offer of Christ, with a hearti- 
ness in manifold exhortation that carries the presage of its success 
along with it. 

It is a matter of regret to us that our space does not allow of our 
making any extracts in evidence of the favourable opinion now ex- 
pressed, or following out into some little detail the reflections suggested 
by Dr Krummacher and Mr Brock, on the points of resemblance and 
contrast in the present methods of preaching in Germany and Eng- 
land, especially in reference to the present state and prospects of spi- 
ritual religion in both countries. 


The Gift and the Gauge; or, God's Gifts and Man's Responsibility. By 

Rosert Cowr, A.M. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1855. Pp. 364. 
Tmis is an admirable book. The basis of it is the Parable of the 
Talents (Matt. xxv.), under which name the author includes that of 
the Pounds (Luke xix.), which, though regarded by the best interpre- 
ters as a different parable, is yet so analogous, and in its general object 
so similar, that the author has judged very properly in embracing it 
along with the other in his treatment of the great theme of ‘‘God’s 
Gifts and Man’s Responsibility.” Mr Cowe has filled his small book 
on this subject with more truly fine thoughts and precious sentiments, 
couched in beautiful and ‘eloquent language, than are to be found in 
many a portly volume. Addressing himself more especially to readers 
of cultivated mind and of literary taste, his object is to guard them on the 
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one hand against the idolatry of mere intellect, and on the other to 
show how every human gift, when laid at the feet of the Lord of all, 
is thereby transfigured into a minister of his glorious kingdom, an 
angel of mercy, a spring of living waters in this dry and thirsty land. 
This excellent object the author keeps steadily in view throughout, and 
prosecutes with entire success. Whether he expatiates on our Lord’s 
“‘ departure to receive the kingdom,” his coronation and enthronement, 
or on the “goods” which he “delivers to his servants,”—the mental 
gifts, the warm and genial affections, the rank and power, the worldly 
substance, the time, the kingdom of God within us, the richness and 
variety of these gifts,—or on the duty of “occupying” till the Master 
come, involving the momentous subject of Human Responsibility, or on 
the “reckoning ” awaiting all of us, embracing the equally great themes 
of Reward and Punishment ; on each and all of these the author brings 
out just such views as are fitted to counteract the erroneous ideas of the 
present day, to attract his readers to the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, and to guide their feet into the way of peace. 
His mind, richly stored with the best literature, in prose and poetry, 
gives forth of these treasures in no stinted measure. The last chapter, 
on “The Universality of the Dominion of the Lord,” is founded on 
another passage, and though a fitting sequel to the former chapters, is 
independent of them and a complete dissertation in itself. We had 
marked an anthology of passages for extracts, but unceremonious hints 
as to space, already otherwise appropriated in this number, must be 
succumbed to. Were the author to ask us how he might improve his 
volume, we should perhaps say by toning down a few passages which 
seem a little overdone (an example of which he will find at page 5, 
line 15); but this is scarcely worth mentioning, as it goes to no excess. 
On the whole, if one is at a loss fora New Year's Christian gift, we 
can cordially recommend the volume before us, whose tasteful appear- 
ance suits it for the drawing-room table, while its solid qualities fit it 
for more private use. 


Sweden: Its Religious State and Prospects, with some Notices of the 
Revivals and Persecutions which are at present taking place in that 
Country. By the Rev. James Lumspen, Free Church, Barry, 
Forfarshire. London: James Nisbet & Co., 1855. Pp. 80. 


Tus is a very interesting and seasonable little book, bringing before 
us a subject well worthy of a place in our interest and in our prayers. 
For some time past a vague impression has prevailed that something 
interesting and important, in a religious point of view, was going on in 
Sweden, though very little was known about it. The whole of what 
is certainly known concerning it is embodied in Mr Lumsden’s little 
work, and it is quite sufficient to show that God’s Spirit has been poured 
out, that a real work of spiritual revival has begun, and is producing 
its appropriate and unmistakable fruits, both in those who are the 
subjects of it and in those who attempt to counteract it. The mate- 
rials which Mr Lumsden has collected, partly by a personal visit to . 
the country, and partly through other channels, are singularly inte- 
resting in themselves, and they are presented in the work before us in 
a very judicious and intelligent way. We cordially commend this 
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little work to all who take an interest in the advancement of the king- 
dom of Christ. 


The Gospel in Ezekiel. By Toomas Guturie, D.D. 


TuEse discourses will fully sustain, and even raise, if that be possible, 
the reputation of Dr Guthrie as an eloquent and attractive preacher. 
They exhibit a rare combination of serious reflective thought on sub- 
jects of the most solemn and urgent interest, such as can scarcely fail 
to make a deep impression on ‘the conscience and the heart, with a 
style of rich poetical illustration—a copiousness and variety of natural 
imagery—admirably fitted’ to arrest the attention, and to awaken vivid 
conceptions of the truth. One feels in reading them as if he were in- 
troduced into a saloon of art, or the studio of a painter, where various 
figures are grouped together in distinct pictures—each beautiful in its 
kind—but whose full significance is only discerned when he comes to 
see that, although detached, they are not isolated, but arranged—like 
the prints of Hogarth—so as to constitute a series, which develops a 
history while it inculcates a moral. For Dr Guthrie’s work—miscel- 
laneous as some of its contents may at first sight appear to be—contains 
a systematic series of expositions, and, considered as a whole, may be 
said to possess an organic unity. He has selected as the basis of his 
discourses a passage in the book of Ezekiel, which affords a suitable 
occasion for bringing under review, in their natural order, all the lead- 
ing truths of the gospel; and he illustrates in succession the doctrine 
of the fall,—of original and actual sin,—of God’s punitive justice,—of 
his unmerited mercy,—of his regard to the glory of his own name,—of 
his purpose to save, —of the remission of sins,—of the regeneration of 
sinners,—of the restoration of believers to the privileges of sons,—of 
the Lord’s promise as the security, and of believing prayer as the 
means, of these inestimable blessings. He seems to have been guided 
in the selection and arrangement of these topics, as well as in his 
method of treating them, by the same conviction which was so strongly 
felt and expressed by Dr Chalmers, that the topics of theology may be 
best treated, at least in the first instance, “in the order of those inquiries 
which are natural to the exercised spirit of an individual man,” and 
that we should ascend “in the order of man’s wants and fears, and of 
his efforts to be relieved from them.” In illustrating these topics, Dr 
Guthrie presents a full and faithful statement of gospel truth, but not 
in the shape of dry doctrinal discussion ; it is everywhere blended with 
graphic descriptions of natural scenery,—with felicitous application of 
the incidents of common life,—with forcible references to every man’s 
experience, and pungent appeals to his conscience,—with apt and beau- 
tiful similitudes, derived sometimes from nature, sometimes from history, 
sometimes from the creations of genius; and all pervaded by the 
solemnity of a deeply reverential spirit towards God, and by the ten- 
derness of a large-hearted sympathy and kindness towards man. There 
are, no doubt, some peculiarities, both of style and sentiment, which a 
minute critic may possibly carp at, and which a cynical satirist might 
easily caricature ; but he who will open his mind and heart to the full 
impression and genial influence of the book will rise from its perusal a 
wiser and better man. ‘To offer extracts from such a work is super- 
fluous ; it will soon be in the hands of all our readers. 
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Discourses, by the late Rev. John Sym, Minister of Free Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh. With Memoir, by the Rev. Gzorce Crara, Minister of 
Sprouston Free Church, Kelso. Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. 


Tuts volume we did not expect to receive in time to notice it in our 
present number. It has just come to hand, and we have only space to 
express our conviction that it is a worthy memorial of one who occupied 
a very high place in the esteem of all who knew him, and whose sudden 
removal in the midst of his years and usefulness stirred the deepest foun- 
tains of feeling in many a heart. Mr Sym enjoyed in no ordinary 
degree the esteem and affection of all who had the privilege of his 
friendship. They ever found in all their intercourse with him the 
working of a sound and vigorous understanding, the predominance of 
high Christian principle, the manifestation of many Christian graces, 
the most kind and amiable dispositions, the most thorough freedom 
from self-seeking, the most steady and straightforward prosecution of 
all righteous and honourable objects. With all his gentleness and 
amiableness of temperament, he combined a manly independence, and 
a high sense of all that was magnanimous and honourable. His friends 
counted with perfect confidence on the soundness of his judgment, the 
kindness and cordiality of his disposition, the steady consistency and 
the manly honour of his whole deportment; and the loss of such a friend 
they could not but deplore as a bereavement of no ordinary kind, espe- 
cially as he was suddenly cut off in the midst of growing usefulness 
and reputation,—when, notwithstanding his retiring modesty, his 
excellent and valuable qualities were becoming better known and more 
highly appreciated in the church and the community. There was a 
great desire on the part of many to possess a permanent memorial 
of one whom they had esteemed and loved so much ; and this feeling 
has led to, and will, we have no doubt, be gratified by, the preparation 
and publication of the volume now lying before us. It consists of a 
Memoir of Mr Sym, extending to above 100 pages, and of twenty Dis- 
courses, selected from his manuscripts. The Memoir has been pre- 
pared by the Rev. Mr Craig of Sprouston, an old and intimate friend, 
@ man in every way qualified for such a work, and is characterised by 
great good sense and good feeling, and the uniform prevalence of good 
taste. Of the sermons we are, perhaps, not very impartial judges. 
But we do think, that even when brought to the bar of cool and unin- 
terested criticism, they may be said to be deserving of high commen- 
dation as very superior specimens of pulpit instruction, and exceedingly 
well fitted to be useful. ‘They were not composed or prepared for pub- 
lication by the author, and this is no doubt a disadvantage. Still they 
furnish abundant evidence of having been carefully thought out and 
carefully composed. They contain a large amount of clear and discri- 
minating exposition, of refined and pleasing illustration, and of searching 
and impressive application, of the great doctrines of the gospel. The 
volume will be much valued and cherished by all who had the privilege 
of having Mr Sym as their friend and pastor, while the Discourses, on 
the ground of their intrinsic merits, both with respect to matter and 


style, are entitled to a very high place among recent specimens of pulpit 
instruction. 








GERMAN RELIGIOUS PERIODIOALS. 





I.—STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. 


Tae fourth number (the last of this year’s issue) of the Studien wnd 
Kritiken (edited by Drs Nitzsch, Rothe, Ullmann, and Umbreit) 
opens with an article in commemoration of the late Dr Liicke. It 
describes the position occupied by him in the church and his time, 
characterises him as an academical teacher, gives an outline of his 
theological views in general, and of what he accomplished on the ter- 
ritory of Exegesis, Systematic Theology, and Ethics more particularly. 
The article scarcely admits of condensation ; suffice it, therefore, to re- 
mark that Dr Liicke was born in 1791, at Egeln, near Magdeburg, 
studied in Halle and Gittingen, and having finished his studies, settled 
as a repetent in Gittingen. Thence he went to Berlin, where he soon 
became professor extraordinarius; then, in 1818, as professor ordina- 
rius, to Bonn ; and, in 1827, he was called to Gottingen, where he re- 
mained until his death. His principal works are a Commentary on 
the Gospel and Epistles of John ; an introduction to the Revelation 
of John ; Commentatio de ecclesia Ohristianorum apostolica; on Modern 
Hermeneutics; on the Canon of Eusebius, &c. He was one of that 
noble band of men who, in the providence of God, were called to set 
again before the German nation a living Christianity, a Christianity 
of which Christ the Son of God is the centre, and which, in opposi- 
tion to a one-sided intellectualism, as well as moralism, insists upon 
regeneration and close union and communion with Christ,—who 
viewed Christianity as a vital power, determining not only the life of . 
the individual, but closely connected with all that is great and true in 
history, and destined to renew and regenerate, not only science, but 
also the life of church and state. This idea was the aim and object 
of his life; to realise it, he laboured in the sweat of his brow, and in 
all he did he had regard to the wants of the present time, and of the 
church more particularly. Although not a man of great originality, 
but rather of a pre-eminently receptive nature, yet he gave a agony 
form and expression to every thing which he had received. He was, 
it is true, not free from the errors and defects which attach to all the 
men of this school; but it should never be forgotten that he was to 
very many a guide to faith and peace, who afterwards looked down 
upon him as an unsettled man, who had remained behind, and was 
destitute of a right sense and sympathy with the Church. He least of 
all has deserved the abuse which was poured upon him during the last 
years of his life by bigoted Churchmen, whose exclusiveness he thought 
himself in duty bound strenuously to oppose. As a man of is 
theology was pre-eminently a theology of peace; and the violent com- 
motions caused, on the one hand, bythe assaults of Strauss and his fol- 


lowers upon every thing Christian, and, on the other hand, by the 
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blind zeal of an exclusive High-Churchism and Confessionalism, with 
. family affliction superadded, embittered the last years of his life. The 
character of his theology was pre-eminently Melancthonian. 

The second article in this number is the first of a series of articles 
on “ Dogmatik,” by Dr Rothe. It contains the introduction, and 
speaks, first, of the Dogma and Dogmatik in general; and, second, of 
the Evangelico-Protestant Dogmatik. Under the first head, he re- 
marks: Dogmatik is the science of doctrines (Doymas) ; the Dogma 
has its root in religion. Religion viewed subjectively is piety, though 
its necessary supposition is a revelation. The order, in point of time, 
is therefore—revelation, subjective religion, objective religion. The 
latter appears first as opinion, then as a doctrine (dogma), and, finally, 
as a system of doctrines. This process is carried out in the religious 
community, 7.¢., the church; it is only by the express, written sanc- 
tion of the church, that a religious opinion becomes a dogma. The 
dogma, therefore, always supposes a church. By outward impulses, 
as well as by an inward necessity, the church is soon compelled to 
systematise these dogmas; and so there arises a system of doctrines, or 
Dogmatik. Dogmatik is, therefore, ‘the systematic or scientific re- 
presentation of the doctrine publicly recognised by, and prevailing in 
a certain ecclesiastical community.” Dogmatik has thus first to ascer- 
tain the dogmas of the church, and then to represent them in their 
inward unity. The latter implies, of course, a free criticism ; but no 
other measure is admissible except that acknowledged by the church 
in question. Dogmatik is thus a positive historico-critical science, 
not a speculative one. To speak of a philosophical dogmatik is non- 
sense. Nor does there exist a biblical dogmatik; for the Bible con- 
tains only religious doctrines, but no dogmas; and dogmas are made 
by the church, not by the theologian. Under the second head, “ The 
Evangelico-Protestant Dogmatik,” Dr Rothe has the following divi- 
sions :—1. Its principle. It must be the same as that of the Evange- 
lico-Protestant Church, which again can be recognised from the pecu- 
liar character of its piety only, which again is only a modification of 
the general Christian piety. ‘The peculiar nature of the latter, how- 
ever, consists in this, “that it is a real union of man with God, ac- 
complished by Jesus of Nazareth as the Redeemer from sin.” This, 
then, is to be modified and qualified by the material principle of the 
Evangelical Church (i. ¢., the justification of man solely through faith 
in Christ, by the free grace of God, without any human merit), and its 
formal principle (i. ¢., Scripture the sole and exclusive rule of faith). 
2. Tis sources. It has to receive its facts, i. ¢., the dogmas themselves, 
from the symbolical books of the church, and to illustrate them from 
the scientific tradition of the church, and by the writer’s own powers. 
3. lis systematic arrangement. By the consciousness of sin and grace 
the two main divisions are suggested. Subdivisions of the former are, 
‘(@) doctrine of God—theology; (b) doctrine of man—anthropology ; 
(c) doctrine of sin—hamartiology: while the latter has the subdivisions, 
(a) doctrine of the Saviour—soterology ; (2) doctrine of salvation— 
soteriology. The ancient dogmatik began with the bibliology, or the 
source from which we derive our knowledge of the Christian truth. 
This, it is true, belongs properly to the section, “ De mediis gratia ;” 
but since this arrangement is characteristic of the Evangelico-Protes- 
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tant piety, our modern theologians cannot be allowed to change any 
thing in this arrangement. 4. The method of the treatment of the 
single doctrines. First, the facts are to be stated, and then the illus- 
tration and demonstration have to follow. In the latter, the dog- 
matician has to exercise a criticism, and in doing so he has to apply 
these criteria: (@) agreement with the Bible, i.¢., the New Testament, 
for to the Old Testament he stands merely in a historical relation ; 
(6) the religious convictions of the community, for nothing can really 
be a dogma unless it answers to the immediate religious feelings; (c) 
scientific correctness and perfection, inasmuch as all dogmas are theo- 
logical doctrines, theologoumena and scientific productions, This cri- 
ticism must be exercised upon these doctrines specially which have 
not been produced by the Kvangelico-Protestant Church herself, but 
have been simply taken from the. Romish Church. And if, in the 
exercise of this criticism, the writer should find that the dogma of the 
church cannot stand the test, he has finally to indicate those points 
from which it might obtain the necessary reformation, At the close of 
his article, Dr Rothe points out the dangers threatening, on one hand, 
from Confessional zeal and High-Churchism, and, on-the other, from 
those dogmaticians who pass off their own theologoumena for the doc- 


trine of the church. To systems of that kind he refuses the name of 
dogmatik, 


II,—EVANGELISCHE KIRCHENZEITUNG, 


Of the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, edited by Professor Hengsten- 
berg, we have before us the numbers tor July, August, and September. 
The July number contains an article under the titie, “ The Mystery of 
Baptism,” the author of which labours hard to prove from Scripture, 
from the traditions and doctrines of the church, and from scientific 
arguments, that in baptism the new life is communicated and the new 
creature is implanted. The remainder of the July and part of the 
August number are taken up with an article on “ The Three Prussian 
Regulations concerning the Instruction to be given in the Normal 
Seminaries, and in Preparatory and Elementary Schools.” It gives, 
first, a sketch of Pedagogy in Germany during the last century. 
Rousseau’s Emile called torth the so-called philanthropic education, 
which, disregarding the historical and positive conditions,—religion, 
family, community, and native country,—aimed at educating men. The 
leader of this new method, which soon outlived itself, was Basedow. 
A new period dates from Pestalozzi. In one respect he was the heir 
and successor of the philanthropists, inasmuch as he has laid all stress 
on intellectual culture and the method of teaching; but he, at the same 
time, acknowledged the importance of educating the child in connection 
with the historical realities of family and community, and was of 
opinion that dead morals could not give to man that peace, and com- 
fort, and support which he needed, but that these could be bestowed 
only by a faithful surrender to God. The God of whom ‘he taught, 
however, was not the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
only the God and Lord of the Universe. From Pestalozzi then two 
schools issue, the so-called German Pedagogy and the Christian 
Pedagogy. The former acknowledged his merits as to method, but 
rejected religion as an element in education, Only that which is 
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human is to be developed in the child by education, and it is wrong to 
limit this by religion. It acknowledges, indeed, domestic, civil, and 
political interests, though as subordinate ones only, but not the religious 
interests, nor any other eternal realities. The chief representative of 
this school is Diesterweg. But in connection with that other element 
in Pestalozzi, there sprang up another school, the Christian Pedagogy, 
which not only professed Christ, the Crucified One, but made Christi- 
anity the foundation of their education, and proceeded from the 
principle that education should have regard to life and its objective 
forms and conditions. Family, vocation, community, fatherland, were 
to this school important realities. The father of it was Zeller, in 
Beuggen; its chief representatives are Volter, Stern, Henning, 
Palmer, Goltsch. For a time both these schools existed by the 
side of one another ; but the more the former lost itself in abstract 
methodology and subjectivism, the more the latter appropriated to 
itself all the results of the formal pedagogy; so that even its opponents 
were obliged to acknowledge it as their equal in this respect. The 
deepening Christian movement, above all the revolution of 1848, in 
which the adherents of the former took a rather conspicuous part, have 
gained the victory to the Christian Pedagogy, which is confirmed and 
secured to it on the part of the state by the above regulations. We 
cannot here enter into the details of these regulations; it is sufficient 
to say that they acknowledge it as the chief object of the school to 
serve life and its wants. Life is to be re-organised on the founda- 
tion of Christianity, and the realities of church, family, vocation, 
community, and state. The matter to be taught is to be in close con- 
nection with, and to be selected with a regard to them. Mere 
intellectual culture is no longer to be the exclusive aim of these 
schools. The Bible is to be the principal book, Bible history and 
religious instruction the chief objects, in all the normal seminaries and 
schools.—The September number contains an article on “ The Relation 
between Church and State,” remarkable because it comes from the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. It is an address delivered at the Pastoral 
Conference in Berlin, by Dr Wuttke. The aim of the whole historical 
development is, according to him, to do away with the present con- 
dition in which church and state are separate, to establish a perfect 
unity, a theocracy. They are internally one. For wherever the church 
has a historical reality, there she must have a political character; and 
wherever the state is not a mere legal institution, but aims at a realiza- 
tion of morality, there it must have something of the nature of a 
church. But though both are moral persons and have moral aims, 
there exists a great difference between them. While the church 
maintains a standard of pure and perfect morality, the state is able to 
embody in its laws a small portion only of this pure and perfect moral 
law. While the church claims a voluntary obedience only, and can 
force no one to be a member, the state demands and enforces obedience 
to its laws. In her relation to the state, it is now the duty of the 
church, (1.) to maintain her dignity andindependence. After having laid 
open and confuted the error of Rothe, who, in his “ Ethik,” denies to 
the church the claim of being an independent moral person, and insists 
upon her amalgamation, 7.¢., losing herself in the state, he goes on to 
remark that though, in consequence of national, local, and temporal 
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circumstances, the individual Christian churches may have different 
constitutions, yet a church ought always to be conscious that she is 
an independent body, not merely a political institution; and that 
implies that she should have an organization and outward unity, and 
that she should manage her internal affairs without the interference 
of the state. After having described the injurious consequences of the 
Erastian principle, and shown the futility of fearing any danger to the 
state from this independent position of the church, he remarks, (2.) 
that the church, on her part, too, has to acknowledge the state as an 
independent moral person. Protestantism never refused to do this ; 
it has a tendency to do rather too much than too little in this respect. 
But there may, after all, collisions arise, especially as -regards the 
schools and marriage. The church must have schools if she does not 
mean to give herself up ; but the state, as a moral person, likewise claims 
arightin them. The church can grant the state’s claims only in so far 
as it is really a Christian state; im all secular branches of education, 
however, she must acknowledge the higher claims of the state. 
Marriage, too, presents a religious and civil aspect. If the state be 
really a Christian state, both these aspects will coincide, but otherwise 
they will clash. It is of her members only that the church can demand 
compliance with her regulations in this respect ; for those who do not 
submit to the authority of the church, the state must lay down peculiar 
regulations (civil marriage); but its legislation should never come down 
to, but always keep above the moral consciousness of the mass of the 
people. 


III. —ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PROTESTANTISMUS UND KIRCHE. 


The Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus und Kirche (edited by Drs 
Thomasius, Hofmann, and Schmid, professors of theology at Erlangen) 
contains in the numbers for July, August, and September, besides 
several articles of mere local interest, and a longer, interesting, but still 
unfinished article, on “‘ The Humanists and the Gospel,” to which we 
shall revert in a future number, wo articles on prophecy—one under the 
title, “The Prophetic Word and the Church ;” the other, “The 
Catching up of the Believers, (1 Thess. iv. 17), and The Irvingites.” 
This is a circumstance which evidently proves the growing interest for 
the study of prophecy in Germany,—an interest, however, which, as 
both these articles confess, has to a certain degree been forced upon our 
German friends by the position taken up and the progress made by the 
Irvingites. In the first of these articles, “The Prophetic Word and the 
Church,” the author says that the Reformers, and especially Luther, had 
assigned to them the task of proclaiming and securing to the church 
the doctrine of justification through faith, but that they neither were 
able nor called upon to afford to us that knowledge of the last things 
of which we now stand in need. The shakings of the last years, how- 
ever, have directed the looks of believers to the future, and have im- 
posed upon the church the duty of applying to the investigation and 
understanding of prophecy. It is owing to the neglect of the church 
in this respect that sects such as the Irvingites and Darbyites have 
arn up. The study of prophecy was in Germany renewed by 

ngel and Crusius, and is at present much more general than formerly. 
What, however, is wanting is, on the one hand, the application of the 
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results of it to the problems of the present time; and, on the other, 
their being brought into connection with the preaching of repentance. 
This he then illustrates by bringing before the reader, as the result of 
the study of prophecy, the two fundamental positions of (a) the unin- 
terrupted existence of the kingdom of the world, and (6) the future of 
Israel. Under the first head he remarks, that ever since the destruc- 
tion of the Davidic kingdom, which, though small in itself, yet typified 
the kingdom of God, there exists only a kingdom of the world. The 
prophets, ever since the Babylonish captivity, when speaking of the 
condition and circumstances of the world, no more refer, therefore, to 
the kings of Judah and Israel, but to the kings of Babylon and Persia, 
Our present view of history, however, is still that of Herodotus, and 
not of Moses and Daniel. We are still in {the time of the fourth 
kingdom of the world,—a fact indicated also by the decrease of mora- 
lity, notwithstanding the progress of art and science. Nothing in this 
respect has been changed by the state calling itself Christian. The 
church, while sympathising with the national life and all national 
interests, must not become the handmaid of the state, but maintain her 
dignity and independent position. Under the second head he remarks, 
that the early Gentile Church, as little as the Reformers, understood 
Israel’s importance and position, but simply usurped the place of Israel. 
As Israel, by its Holy Scripture and its apostles, is the foundation of 
the Gentile Church, so the latter can attain to its completion, to a 
national outward form, by the conversion of Israel only. That, how- 
ever, will take place only when the Gentile Church herself shall be 
filled with the fulness of divine life. Hence the necessity which there 
is for constantly preaching, “ Repent ye, and turn again.” 

The drift of the second article, —* The Catching up of the Believers, 
(1 Thess. iv. 17), and The Irvingites,"—is to disprove the position 
advanced by the German Irvingites, that this catching up shall have 
taken place before Antichrist and Antichristianity are revealed in 
their fuil power,—that the believers are brought in safety from the 
severe tribulations and sufferings of that time to be with Christ ; while 
the Jews shall be given up to Antichrist’s wrath, and be brought back 
to their country by fearful sutferings and persecutions,—but that then 
all the promises of the Old Testament shall be fulfilled upon Israel, 
and the saints who previously had been caught up shall appear with 
Christ, and execute judgment upon the son of perdition. In opposi- 
tion to these views, our author attempts to prove that the conversion of 
the Jews and the appearance of Antichrist must precede the catching 
up. This he establishes from Old Testament types (ark of Noah, Lot, 
Israel’s deliverance from Egypt), from Moses and Elijah’s appearing 
with Christ at the transfiguration (which he brings into connection 
with the two witnesses in Rev. xi. 3-7), from Matt. xxiv. This 
chapter, according to him, establishes the following order of events :— 
“ The gospel must be preached in the whole world ; love, faith, patience 
will wax cold; temptations and persecutions will then arise, and con- 
tinue increasingly, as a fiery trial for the faith and patience of the 
saints, in which many will fail and fall away. Meanwhile, the spirit 
of enmity and opposition to God will increase, Antichrist will rise, and, 
supported by lying prophets and by miracles, make war against the 
Most High God. At that time Israel, converted and gathered together, 
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shall be the stay and refuge of the.church, and be joined by the elect 
from among all nations. The sufferings, however, will become intoler- 
able, and, in consequence, the longing for the coming of the Lord more 
ardent. But the Lord delays, so that even the faithful become weary 
and faint; then suddenly the voice of his messengers is heard, his 
coming is beheld. The faithful, along with the risen, glorified saints 
of past times, shall be gathered and caught up to enter into his holy 
kingdom. The lukewarm are excluded ; the enemies of God, along 
with the Antichrist, are given up to judgment. Christ, the Son of 
David, reigns as king on earth, with his saints, over them that have 
not been received into his kingdom, the centre and seat of which is the 
land of converted Israel.” The same doctrine he finds in Mark, and 
Luke, and the Acts; with it, 1 Thess. iv. 17 and 2 Thess. are in per- 
fect harmony ; and corroborating arguments are derived from 1 Cor. 
xv., Rom. xi. 25, 26, Rev. iii. 10, vii. 4, xiv. 1. 

In an article inscribed, “ The Power of the Church,” an able answer 
is given to Papists boasting of the strength, unity, and power of their 
church. From history, and the many secessions from the Church of 
Rome which have taken place, the writer proves that this talk of her 
unity and power is without foundation ; that her unity exists only where 
her claims to infallibility are granted ; that, at best, it is the unity of an 
official confession, enforced by a strict hierarchical order and outward 
laws, but at the expense and sacrifice of the rights of the individual. 
Protestantism, on the contrary, looking up to Jesus as the author and 
finisher of faith, holds fast the importance of every single soul, and the 
rights of the individual, and does not consider the church as a legal 
institution, but as an institution for the salvation of man,—not as the 
aim, but as the means only. And as Christ came not to claim services, 
but to serve, so Protestantism holds that the highest glory of the 
church is not to rule and force, but to serve. And while Romanism 
says that the faithful must be held together by the hierarchy, Protest- 
antism says that faith itself is this bond and tie, inasmuch as it has the 
one and the same object, viz., Christ; one and the same cause, viz., 
the Holy Spirit; one and the same rule, viz., the Word of God. 
And it is not only self-evident, but is also proved by the course of 
history, that that which is thus inwardly connected will keep to- 
gether longer, more firmly and safely, than that which is merely out- 
wardly connected. 

The July number contains also some remarks on the parable of the 
vineyard.—(Matt. xx. 1-16.) The writer is of opinion that those 
murmuring would be saved. He thinks that this feature belongs 
merely to the imagery of the parable, and must not be pressed. For 
these people have entered upon the labour in the vineyard, and hence 
are justified, although not free from sin. He assumes a process of 
purification, going on from the time of death to the last judgment, but 
endeavours to steer clear of the Popish doctrine of purgatory, and the 
rationalistic doctrine of a purification by means of natural powers. 


IV.—DEUTSCHE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR CHRISTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT UND 
CHRISTLICHES LEBEN. 


Of the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wissenschaft und Christ- 
liches Leben (established by Drs Jul. Miiller, Neander, and Nitzsch, 
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edited by Schneider) the July number contains, besides an article of 
mere local interest, and an historical article on the Armenian church 
by Pischon, under the somewhat strange title, “The Development of 
the Armenian Church from the Gospel to the Gospel,” an article on 
“The Night Visions of Zechariah,” by Dr Neumann, in which he at- 
tempts to explain these visions in accordance with the import which 
the symbolical language employed in them has throughout Scripture. 
The subject of the whole book is, according to him, stated in the 
words, “Turn ye unto me, and I will turn unto you.”—(Chap. i. 3.) 
It consists of two main parts, viz., the visions of one night sealed by 
a prophetic sign (chap. i. 7—vi. 15), and Israel’s glorious future (chap. 
ix.-xiv.); the transition being formed by discourses delivered on a 
special occasion.—(Chap. vii., viii.) The centre of the first part is 
the Servant Zemach (the Branch); that of the second, new, holy, and 
glorified Jerusalem: the former answering to, “Turn ye unto me;” 
the latter to, “I will turn unto you.” He then takes up the seven 
visions. In the first,—the rider on the red horse among the myrtle trees 
in the shady place* (chap. i. 8-17),—the myrtles are the fields of 
blessedness, pervaded by the eternal love of God, bestowing love and 
fulness of blessings upon the children of men. The shady place is the 
majesty of eternal peace springing forth from the love of God. In the 
red horse the colour is the chief thing, as the rider is, by the prophecy 
itself, designated as the angel of God, and red is the emblem of the 
majesty of love, of the reconciliation and atonement, by a love which 
loved even unto death. By the colour of the other horses, from red 
down to white, the whole richness of the thoughts of God is symbo- 
lised, all of them being directed towards the redemption of the world. 
The red colour (D178 ), moreover, points to the colour of blood, and in- 
timates that by a bloody death the Lord will make atonement for the 
world. Theimport of the whole vision is thus,—the decree for the re- 
demption of mankind formed by the eternal love of God. The second 
and third visions show in-what mannet this decree is carried out: the. 
former (the four horns and four carpenters, chap. i. 18-21) intimating 
the destruction of all the powers of the world hostile to Israel, and hin- 
dering the coming of salvation ; the latter (the man with the measuring 
line, chap. ii. 1-5), declaring the immeasurable fulness of blessings 
bestowed upon Jerusalem. The fourth vision (Joshua the high priest, 
chap. iii.) symbolises the present and future condition of Israel. Their 
filthy garments are, by the Servant Zemach, to be changed into glori- 
ous splendour, when he blots out in one day all the sins of the land, 
and brings back reconciled Israel to the love and tender mercies of 
Jehovah. In the fifth vision, that of the candlestick (chap. iv.), the 
sanctification and glorification of the people are declared. The temple, 
the foundations of which are now laid, shall be completed, and be 
glorious, on account of the grace which proceeds from it, through it, 
and to it. The whole earth shall be a temple of the Lord, and Jehovah 
shall be the light of his people. In order that such may be possible, 
it is necessary that sin in every form should be destroyed. This is 
symbolised by the sixth and seventh visions; the former (the flying 
roll, chap. v. 2—4) intimating the fact that sinners and sin shall be utterly 


* m>z2, our English version: in the bottom. 
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destroyed ; and the latter (the Epha, chap. v. 5-11), the mode in 
which this purification of the earth is to be brought about. The clos- 
ing vision (chap. vi. 1-8) symbolises the whole earth as purified, and 
filled with the light of Jehovah. The Zemach, by whom all this is to 
be accomplished, shall be adorned with the royal diadem and the 
priestly crown.—(Chap. vi. 9-15). 

In an article, ‘On the Words at the Institution of Baptism, Matt, 
xxviii. 19,” great emphasis is laid on the circumstance that it is said 
there, Barri€ovres cig rd dvoma rod Tarps, x.7.A., baptizing into the 
name, &c., not in the name; that the words hence imply an introduc- 
tion into the communion of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. From 
this the author then draws arguments against the Baptists, and in 
favour of baptismal regeneration, inasmuch as the command implies 
that those baptized shall obtain this communion. 

A “First Article on Schleiermacher and Modern Theology,” by 
Stechow, describes the time before Schleiermacher. It is characterised 
by subjectivism and opposite tendencies. Theology had become 
estranged from the church and Christian life; the relation between 
faith and science was disturbed ; orthodoxy was opposed by hetero- 
doxy, rationalism by supernaturalism; the truths of salvation were 
viewed in a doctrinal, to the almost entire exclusion of the moral 
aspect. And with all that, there was the want of a scientifically de- 
fined notion of theology. 

In the August number, there is an article, “The Ministry of the 
Word,” containing extracts from Nitzsch’s “ Praktische Theologie,” 
vol. ii, 1, on the importance of the sermon, its object and aim, its 
contents as to matter, division, and treatment, and its form as to style 
and delivery. 

The article, “Thomas Hobbes on State and Church,” contains no- 
thing but extracts from Hobbes’ “ Behemoth” and “ Leviathan.” The 
remainder of the number for August, and the greater portion of that 
for September, are taken up with an article by Késtlin, “The First 
Germs of the Roman Catholic View of the Church.” The author traces, 
in the writings of Clemens, Hermas, and Ignatius, first, the germs of 
the later Romish errors in general; and, secondly, the seeds of the 
later Romish views of the church. Under the first head, he shows 
that these apostolic fathers do indeed faithfully preserve the treasure of 
the doctrines handed down to them by the apostles; but that, notwith- 
standing, faith is displaced from its centre, and ceases to be that which 
appropriates salvation and transforms the life. It is in Ignatius that 
the position of faith is most faithfully maintained; but in Clemens we 
have a justification by works, by the side of justification by faith; 
while according to Barnabas and Hermas, salvation is received in 
baptism, and the whole life is to be a life in conformity with outward 
commandments. In Hermas, we find already penance, fasts, opera 
supererogatoria. Under the second head, he likewise shows that, 
along with the true apostolic view of the church, as a congregatio in 
Spiritu Sancto, in each of these writers a peculiar feature of the later 
Romish system is to be found. In Clemens, we have the first traces 
of a separation between the priest with his Spy one and the Chris- 
tian as the dvégwaog Aawixéc¢. Though sound in his views as to the 
bishop’s office and its transmission, yet he claims a peculiar power 
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and authority for the bishops on Old Testament grounds. Ignatius 
brings forward the idea of the unity of the church as represented by 
the bishop, whom he distinguishes from the presbyters, and for whom 
he claims divine power, although the idea of apostolic succession is 
quite strange to him. In Hermas, we meet with the idea of the unity 
of the church; out of her there is no salvation. She is to be a holy 
church; but her holiness is to be the result of the holiness of her mem- 
bers, which is to be effected by penances and moral discipline. We 
have thus, in these three apostolical fathers, the individual features 
from the combination of which proceeds that which constitutes the 
essential peculiarity of the Roman Catholic system. 

In an article, “If you can only have Unity or Truth, which of the 
two?” Tholuck addresses words of warning to those who, esteeming 
unity to be of greater importance than truth, go to Rome,—showing 
that its much-boasted-of unity exists only in its official confession, in 
consequence of its organised hierarchy and strict discipline ; and also 
to those Protestants who, imagining that they have the absolute truth 
in their individual churches, contemptuously look down upon those 
differing from them, and stigmatise them by the appellation of heretics. 

The article, “ On the Origin of the Symbols of the Lutheran Church,” 
shows that the Augsburg Confession, the Apology, and the Smalkal- 
den Articles, were not written with a view to their being symbolical 
books, but that they became so in the hand of God. After the first 
love had cooled down, the schoolmen began to quarrel ; and from their 
controversies the Formula Concordiz proceeded. It did not build up 
the Lutheran Church ; it was not even received everywhere; and can 
hence not be in the way of a union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches. 

Besides these articles, the September number contains exegetical re- 
marks by the late Dr Schneckenburger on Phil. ii. 12, 13, 14, 18; 
and the beginning of a review of Auberten’s book on Daniel, and on 
the Revelation of John. 





